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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 
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Should your subscription expire with this issue of THE 
HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent promptly to 
insure receipt of the November issue on time. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Home Journal 


Pee once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 
year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada the 
subscription price is $1.75 a year. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
LONDON: 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Questions That are Asked About United States War Bonds 
By Mrs. William Gibbs McAdoo 


ROM the fifteenth of last May until the fifteenth of 

June thousands of men, women and boys—the latter, 

the Boy Scouts of America—sold Liberty Bonds. 
Millions of people bought them. Other millions did not. 
But among those who did, as well as among those who did 
not, many questions were asked that implied, on the part of 
those asking them, only partial comprehension of the 
Government’s financial plans; doubt as to the wisdom of 
buying the bonds; misgivings as to the actual need of 
a bond issue—indeed, questions ranging in their import 
from lack of understanding to downright suspicion. I 
have collected many of these questions from members of our 
Woman’s Committee, sifted them, and present here those 
most widely asked, together with a simple, direct answer to 
each, so that the man or the woman who runs may read. 
The purpose obviously is to convey a clearer understanding 
of the new bonds of the United States when offered. 


Just What is a United States Bond ? 


A United States Bond is an acknowledgment on the part 
of the Government that you have loaned it, for the period 
of time stated on the bond, the amount of money stated 
on the bond, at the rate of interest stated on the bond, 
and binds it to pay your money back in full at the end of 
the period stated. 


Just What is the Interest on the Bond ? 

It is really the rent the Government promises to pay 
you annually for letting it have the use of the amount of 
money stated on the bond. This rent is 34% per cent yearly 
of the whole amount the bond represents; but the Govern- 
ment pays this rent in two installments each year, six 
months apart. That is, on a $50 bond you receive $1.75 a 
year, or 871% cents each six months; on a $100 bond $3.50 
a year, or $1.75 every six months, and so on. 


Aren’t the Bonds of Two Sorts? What are They ? 


They are. Coupon bonds and registered bonds. 


What is a Coupon Bond ? 


A coupon bond is a bond that has attached to it as many 
coupons as there are interest dates in the life of the bond — 
sixty in the case of Liberty Bonds. A coupon is in effect 
a check for the amount due you as interest. 


What is a Registered Bond ? 

A registered bond is one that is registered in the Treasury 
Department at Washington as your sole property, and a 
check for the interest due you each six months is sent you 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The only bonds that are 
registered are those of one hundred dollars and over. 


Isn’t a Registered Bond More Desirable ? 


A registered bond is more desirable unless you have 
safe-deposit facilities—then the coupon bond is generally 
preferred. 


Why are These Bonds Being Issued ? 


To raise, in part, the amount of money needed by the 
Government (really you and me) to carry on, toa successful 
ending, the present war, which is your war and my war and 
the war of our children—born or unborn. 


Why Does the Government Sell Bonds to Raise Money When it 
Has Such Vast Sources of Revenue Through Taxation ? 
General taxation compels everyone to pay money to the 
Government, and if the whole cost of our war were paid by 
money raised by general taxation the 
poorest would not be able to provide 


Chairman of the Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee 
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Subscribing for a Liberty Bond 


combined promise of every man, woman, child, industry 
and business in this country. Could a mountain of gold 
behind the bonds be any stronger assurance of safety 
than this? 


Isn’t the Government in Turn Lending to Foreign Governments 
Vast Sums of the Money Raised by the Sale of These 
New Bonds? 
It is lending vast sums to our Allies who are with us in 
this war, fighting our fight for us until we can actually get 
into it shoulder to shoulder with them. 


But Isn’t This Money Loaned Our Allies Going Out of the 
Country ? 
It is not. It is being spent here among us by our Allies 
for all the things they need, such as wheat, corn, provisions, 
ships, railroad cars, coffee, steel, etc. 


When Will the Government Pay Back the Money it Borrows 
on These Bonds ? 
It promises to pay it back in thirty years, but it may, 
if it sees fit, pay it back in fifteen years. 


Must I Wait Thirty Years to Get My Money Back? 
No; you can sell your bond. There is, ar” »F thirty 


years will be, a market and a market price for c..e bond. 
You can read in the paper every day just what that price is. 


If I Sell My Bond Inside of Thirty Years Shall I Receive All I 
Paid for It? 


You will receive more or less than you paid depending 
on what the market price is at the time you sell. The his- 
tory of United States Government bonds, however, is that 
they have in each case sold at prices higher than those at 
which they were sold by the Government. 


The Bonds Then are Essentially a Safe Investment ? 


They are the safest investment on the face of the earth 
to-day. 


Can I Borrow Money on My Bond? At What Interest ? 


You can. Any bank will loan you, on your bond, a very 
large part of its stated value. The interest depends upon 
the interest rate prevalent in your locality at the time. 


Why Should the Government Pay Only 3% Per Cent Interest 
on the Bonds it Issues, When the General Rate of Inter- 
est is Much Higher ? 


The more certain the safety of an investment the lower 
the rate of interest paid. Could anything be more certainly 
safe than the United States Government? Furthermore, 
the bonds are not subject to taxation as other bonds are. 


Isn’t the Tying Up of So Much Money in Liberty Bonds a Bad 
Thing for Business ? 


No money is ‘‘tied up”’ in Liberty Bonds. Every cent 
secured by the Government through the sale of the bonds is 
spent here for goods and materials and foods that, owing 
to the pause in European manufacture and development 
due to the war, cannot be produced abroad. American 
business, therefore, thrives tremendously by reason of 
this loan. 


Why Should Poor People be Asked to Buy Bonds, When the 
Banks and the Rich Have Enough Money to Take 
Them All? 


As this is your war and my war, our neighbors’ war and 
our children’s war, it is nationally desirable—all of us con- 
stituting the Nation—that loans to the Government should 
be made by all of us, rich and poor, to the limit of our 
ability. 


If I Do Not Collect the Interest, How Much Money Shall I Have 
When My Bond Expires in Thirty Years ? 


Your bond, at the end of thirty years, if you do not col- 
lect the interest, will be worth its face value plus simply the 
value of the coupons still attached to it. 


Will the Rate of Interest on the Bonds be Always the Same, 
Regardless of the General Condition of the Country ? 

It will—except: The first Liberty Bonds carried an inter- 
est rate of 34% percent. If any bond issue during the war 
carries a higher interest rate, you can exchange your 34% 
per cent first bonds for a like sum of the new bonds. The 
United States Government is always fair, and it couldn't 
be fairer than this, could it? 


Is the Interest Due Me Every Six Months Sent to Me, or Do I 
Have to Go to a Bank for It? 


Your bond has attached to it sixty coupons (one for each 
six months of thirty years), each coupon dated. On that 
date cut off the coupon bearing the date, take it to your 
bank—any bank—and its cash value will be given you. On 
a $100 bond, each six months’ coupon may be exchanged 

for $1.75; ona $50 bond, one-half that, 





themselves with the necessities of life. 
So bonds are issued as supplementary 
to general taxation, so that those less 
poor may have a chance to lend the 
Government from their savings, thus 
preventing what would be a killing 
pressure on the poorer people. 


Is There Any Real Thing Behind the Gov- 
ernment’s Promise to Pay Back 
My Money in Thirty Years, or 
Must I be Satisfied With its Mere 
Promise ? 

Evidently from your question you 
conceive of the Government—other- 
wise these United States—as something 
detached and apart from yourself. You 
and I and all the other citizens of this 
country are these United States, and 
the ‘‘ mere promise’’ you speak of is the 








Back Your Belief With a Bond 


O YOU not realize that this war is your war and your 
children’s war; your neighbor’s war and your country’s 
war—a war for your freedom and your God? If you do not 
“believe” in this war, then you do not believe in yourself or 
your children, in your neighbor or in your country; you do not 
believe in the righteousness of Freedom or in your God. But 
if you do believe in all these, back your belief with a bond! 
Buy one of the new bonds when they are offered. 


—Tue Epirors. 


for ‘per cent’’ means “‘ per hundred.” 


If I Buy a Bond on the Installment Plan 
and Cannot Meet the Last Pay- 
ment, Shall I Lose All I’ve Put In? 


You are entitled to the full value 
of the bond less the amount of install- 
ments that remain unpaid. 


Isn’t the Raising of Money by Bonds 
Payable Thirty Years Hence Com- 
pelling the Next Generation to Pay 
for This Generation’s War? 

That this is true is the best justifi- 
cation for the bonds. If the cost of the 
war were to be met by immediate gen- 
eral taxation, the economic fabric of the 
country would be strained almost to 
the breaking point. Besides, the bene- 
fits of this war will be harvested by 
generations yet unborn. 
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Copyright 1917, by The Goodyear Motor Parking Grounds— 
Tire & Rubber Co, South Shore Country Club—Chicags 


N the beginning, Goodyear Cord Tires were preferred 

chiefly for their greater comfort, their added distinction, 
and their surer freedom from trouble. Now, with their 
coming into wider use, they are preferred for reasons emi- 
nently more practical. For Goodyear Cords have demon- 
strated in numberless instances that, first of all, they are 
economical tires. Indeed, the large savings they effect in 
gasoline, and the amazing mileages they deliver, repeatedly 
are proving them to be the lowest cost per mile equipment. 
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ack of 
ves of Men Who are in the Public Eye 


| eons how he explained a certain famous man’s greatness, a philosopher SS 
replied: “I can’t until I have met his wife.” And in our living world to-day, : 

if you have X-ray eyes that can look through any of those men who loom largest 
in the news, you will see a woman. Often she is no less distinct than her husband; 
again she is shadowy; but she is there—always, be the man publicist, author, 
inventor, statesman or financier. This very page offers ‘‘documents in evidence.” 
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eeet RS. HOWARD E. COFFIN’S RESIDENT WILSON’S young- “oo 
ASS husband’s jobis to create 20,000 est daughter, who wrote the arti- 
XN airplanes for America in a year. cle on page 1 of this number. 5 


HINK of the 

international 
things Mrs. Lan- 
sing must know yet 
never can tell. 


ER husband’s 

responsibility 
for every boy in the 
Navy is shared by 
Mrs. Daniels. 


COPYRIGHT BY 
UNDERWOOD AND 


HERE Colonel iH} 
House goes, at 
home or abroad, there, 
too, goes Mrs. House, 


‘ 


as “‘special counsel.” 


HE wife of Secre- 

tary of War Ba- 
ker stands shoulder to 
shoulder with her hus- 
band. 














of his wife 
that helped 
the great 
Joffre win the 
Battle of the 
Marne. 


George was 
married he 
didn’t dream 
he’d be pre- 
mier, but his 
wife knew. 


RS. H. G. WELLS passes on everything . 

her wonderful husband writes before the . | 
critics do. There’s little left to criticize. I 
HEN T WAS the ‘ | 
Lloyd confidence \ | 


y 8 N ATIUNA ERVICE te. 
EAF though he is to other voices, Edi- 
son can “‘feel’”’ the voice of Mrs. Edison 
whispering encouragement always. 


N THE Isthmus, or building railways in 
France, Mrs. Goethals may always be 
found beside her husband, ‘‘on the job.” 








— Ses 


PHOTO. FROM ER PnOTO. by 








nC Senge Saicy Ford dida’t ThE INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING BURCAY ise HARLES M. SCHWAB will tell you 
excite Mrs. Ford any more than it did EHIND Lord Northcliffe stands his lady backing him in all he does he’d not be the steel man he is if he 
him. She knew it was bound to corne. for Britain—and no man has done more. hadn’t been tempered by his wife. 
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DECORATIONS BY GLUYAS WILLIAMS 


Bright Things of All Times That Ponte Have Laughed Over 


The Garbage That Counts 


NM OLD colored woman, who comes in to 
help by the day, was engaged in clearing 
away after a bounteous repast which had in- 
cluded a huge watermelon. As she passed 
through the doorway, carrying in each hand a 
well-filled can of the glistening melon rind, she 
turned and, rolling her eyes, said: 

“Miss Fanny, would you min’ 
home one o’ dem cans?” 

“Why, no, Mandy,” was the reply; ‘‘but 
what in the world do you want of it? You don’t 
keep pigs or chickens.” 

“La, no, Miss Fanny; I don’t keep no pigs,” 
said she, laughing. ‘I jes’ want to make de 
neighbors jealous. Dey don’t nebber hab no 
sich garbage as dis settin’ outside deir front 
steps!” 


if I carried 


One of Those Foreigners 


APA,” wrote the sweet girl, ‘‘ I have become 
infatuated with calisthenics.” 

“Well, daughter,” replied the old man, “if 
your heart’s sot on him I haven’t a word to say; 
but ! , always did hope you’d marry an Amer- 
ican.’ 


One for Fans 


” 


\JOW, boys,” said the teacher, ‘‘one more 
question: Can anyone give me a sentence 
with the term ‘weather-beaten’?’ 
‘“‘Sure!’’ said Reddy Backrow: ‘‘ Me old man 
roots for the Giants whether beaten or not.” 





Betrayed 


“fee other night 

I went to the theater 
With a low-brow friend, 
And the orchestra played 
“The Little Brown Jug.” 
And he thought 

It was the national anthem 
And stood up, 

And I did, too, 

Darn him! 











Less Silence, Please! 


FAVORITE story of Colonel Roosevelt’s 

tells of the New Bedford whaling skipper 
who, after an altercation with a refractory mate, 
roared at him: ‘All I want from you is silence 
and d—— little of that!” 


The First Grade Shows its Patriotism 


SAKEN you see, by the dunzerly light 
Whatso prouly wee hale atta twilize lass 
gleam in? 
Whose brau stripes and bright starz threw tha 
pear ill us fight, 
Or the rampers we wash wereso gallun Lee 
stream in’! 
Antha rockits reglare, thubbums burstin in air, 
Gay prufe threw tha night, that air flag wastill 
there! 
O sayduz that Stars bankled ba-an-er-er-sti-ill 
wa-ave, 
Or tha land ah-uv-tha-a F ree, and tha Homa- 
tha-Brave? 


Why He Applied Again 
¥. got: you the boy who was here a week 


ago looking for a position?”’ asked the fore- 
man, 
“Ves, sir,” the boy admitted. 
“T thought so. And didn’t I tell you then 
that I wanted an older boy?” 
“Ves, sir; that’s why I’m here now.” 


Appreciation 
eS Ba. E: What do the inmates think of the 
new asylum? 


KEEPER: They just rave over it. 


Beating Mother 


SIGN in a restaurant has this variation 
of an old idea: 
Pres LIKE MOTHER Mapk, 5 CENTS. 
Pies LIKE MOTHER TRIED TO MAKE But 
CouLpn’t, 10 CENTs. 


The Trouble 


Y? S,” said the cynical old sea captain, 
‘when I was shipwrecked in South Amer- 
ica I came across a tribe of wild women. Abso- 
lutely wild. They had no tongues.” 

‘“Good gracious!” exclaimed the listener; 
“how could they talk?” 

“They couldn’t,”’ was the reply. 
what made them wild.” 


“That was 


No Enemy Aliens 


“Wire was the first man, Bobby?” asked 
the teacher. 

‘*George Washington, 
American promptly. 

“Why, no, Bobby. You ought to know better 
than that. It was Adam.” 

“Oh, well,” said Bobby, determined to prove 
himself right, ‘“‘I wasn’t counting foreigners.” 


” 


answered the young 

















HEN you hear a good story ~ 
it to “ That Reminds Me.” 





so ogeed that you feel you must tell it to someone—tell 
Anecdotes that are witty and brief and new are worth 
one dollar each to us, and we'll send you a check at once. But remember these rules: 
(1) We return no contributions unless you send a stamped, addressed envelope. (2) 
Write each story or joke.on a separate slip of paper, and write your name and address on 
each one. (3) Don’t send a letter with your contributions: let th 
Address “ That Reminds Me,” THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


em speak for themselves. 








The Aperture 


ee are quick at repartee, but their 
- wives can generally go them one better. 
Mrs. Higgs, in the East End of London, was 
speaking to her friend Mrs. Nokes: ‘‘Come 
’ome ter me’e did, an’ said ’e’d lorst ’is money 
slipt thro’ a ’ole in ’is pocket. ‘Yus,’ I sez, ‘but 
by the way ye’re wavin’ abaht, it seems to me 
it’s slipt thro’ a ’ole in yer fice.’”’ 


Colonels by Kindness 


GROUP of Northerners at a hotel in Louis- 

ville were poking fun at the partiality of 
Southerners for the titles of ‘‘colonel,’’ ‘‘ major” 
and “judge.” 

‘‘What is a colonel hereabouts?” asked one of 
the group, and there immediately followed a dis- 
cussion. Finallyac oloredattendant wasdri iwnin. 

‘Well, gents,” said the negro, ‘‘dere’s lots of 
ways to answer dat question. Ise knowed folks 
what was born kunnels— it jest run in de blood 
foh ginerations. An’ Ise knowed folks what was 
jest app’inted to be kunnels. An’ yit others 
what was made kunnels by bein’ kind to nig- 
gers. Foh instance, any man dat gives me a 
dollah is a kunnel to me hencefo’th foreveh.”’ 


Painful Memories 


OU might ask Mary to get these stains off 
my coat with a little gasoline.” 
“Oh, George, I can’t! Since the chauffeur 
jilted her the poor girl can’t stand the smell 
Grats” 


Quick Work 


NEW YORK mother, on hearing that her 
sister had received a new little girl, said to 
Lillian, her little daughter: 
si illian, auntie has a new baby, and now 
mamma is the baby’s aunt, papa is the baby’s 
uncle and you are her little cousin. 
‘‘Well,” said Lillian wonderingly, 
that arranged quick?” 


“wasn’t 


The Torrid Zone 


HAVE a friend who suffers dreadfully from 
the heat,’’ said Adams. 
‘*So?”’ answered Fox. ‘‘ Where does he live?”’ 
“He isn’t living.” 


What Soldiers Have to Endure 


Vi S, auntie,” said one of Pershing’s men, 
invalided home from France, ‘‘we captured 
the first-line trenches, and the very same day 
the French took four hundred meters from the 
Germans.” 

‘That was splendid, my boy. It ought to put 
a stop to those dreadful gas attacks we hear 
so much about!”’ 


A Serious Shortage 


“*ANDY had returned to his native Scotch 
village after a visit to London. When some 
one asked him what he thought of the great 
city he said: 
“It is a grand place, but the folks there are 
not honest.” 
‘*How is that?” asked his friend. 
‘Well, I bought a box of pins labeled ‘a thou- 
sand for a penny,’ and coming home in the train 
I counted them, and I found they were seven- 
teen short.” 


Speaking of Submarines 


fe Sb beg on what kind of beasts were the 

rams they used so much in the Civil War?” 

“They were probably the ancestors of the ewe 
boat of to-day, my boy.” 


The Crowning Ilardship 


Or THE many witticisms attributed to the 
late Joseph H. Choate our favorite is his 
famous toast to the fair sex, given some years 
ago at a dinner of the Pilgrims: 

‘“Women, the better half of the Yankee world, 
without whose aid the stern Pilgrims never 
could have achieved the historic title of the 
Pilgrim Fathers! The Pilgrim Mothers were 
more devoted martyrs than were the Pilgrim 
Fathers, because they not only had to bear the 
same hardships that the Pilgrim Fathers suf- 
fered, but they had to endure the Pilgrim 
Fathers besides.” 


Her Idea of Men 


LITTLE girl wrote the following composi- 
tion on men: 


Men are what women marry. They drink and 
smoke and swear, but don’t go to church. Perhaps 
if they wore bonnets they would. They are more 
logical than women, also more zodélogical. Both 
men and women sprang from monkeys, but the 
women sprang farther than the men. 


Who Wouldn’t Object? 


OOK here,” the poet gasped to the editor, 

“T wrote a poem about my little boy and 

ere the first verse with these words: ‘My 
son, my pigmy counterpart.’ 

“Ves? 

The poet drew a newspaper from his pocket. 
“Read!” he blazed. ‘See what your com 
positor did to my opening line.” 

The editor read: ‘‘ My son, my pig, my coun 
terpart.” 


Many Optimists Like This 


JA,” said little Clarence, 
timist?”’ 
“An optimist, my son,” answered Mr. Cal- 
lipers, who knew, “is a man who doesn’t care 
what happens if it doesn’t happen to him.” 


“what is an op 


A Broad Distinction 


N A TRAMPING trip Irving Bacheller, the 
novelist, discovered a chin-bearded patri- 
arch cn a roadside rock. 

‘*¥ine corn,”’ Mr. Bacheller remarked tenta- 
tively, waving his hand toward a hillside filled 
with straggling stalks. 

‘*Best in New Hampshire,”’ said the sitter. 

‘‘How do you plow that field?”? asked Mr. 
Bacheller. ‘‘It’s pretty steep.” 

‘**Don’t plow it,” said the sitter. ‘‘When the 
spring thaws come the rocks rolling downhill 
tear it up so that we can plant corn.” 

**And how do you plant it?”’ asked Mr. Bach- 
eller. 

‘“Don’t plant it, really,’ said the sitter. 
“Stand in the back door and shoot the seed in 
with a shotgun.” 

“Ts that the truth?” asked Bacheller. 

“Of course not,” said the sitter disgustedly. 
““That’s conversation.” 


Dying by Inches 


‘ETH WOODBURY was a tight-fisted old 
farmer. When his brother William died it 
was said that Seth had even grudged the money 
for proper medical care. Seth hitched up and 
drove to town to have a notice of his brother’s 
death inserted in the local paper. 
‘*There ain’t no charges, be there?” he asked 
anxiously. 
‘Oh, yes, indeed,’ ’” answered the editor; “‘our 
rate isa dollar an inch.’ 
“*Cracky!”’ muttered the old man; ‘‘an’ Bill 
six foot two!” 
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Laundering a Collar 


T IS said that twenty-three operations are necessary in laundering a collar; but the man with 


a tender neck can’t find more than eight, which are as follows: 


W ashing i in hard water, using 


a Aeon of starch, fraying the edges, ripping the buttonholes, corrugating the inner surface, putting 
on four fly specks, ironing slightly and then throwing into the wrong bag. 


Protected 


Woon ,ER, the famous artist, once in- 
vited Mark Twa’'n to visit his studio to see 
a new painting he was just finishing. The 
humorist examined the canvas for some time in 
silence, then said, ‘‘I’d do away with that cloud 
if I were you,” and extended his hand carelessly 
toward one corner of the picture as though 
about to smudge out a cloud effect. Whistler 
cried out nervously: ‘‘Gad, sir, be careful! 
Don’t you see the paint is still wet!” 

‘‘Oh, that don’t matter,” said Mark, “I’ve 
got my gloves on.” 


Corporal Punishment 


“ORPORAL (instructing awkward squad in 

rifle practice): I told you to take a fine sight, 

you dub; don’t you know what a fine sight is? 

_ Rookie: Sure, a boat full of corporals sink- 
ing. 


Grateful to the Doctor 


CHINAMAN was asked if there were good 
doctors in China. 

‘Good doctors!’’ he exclaimed. 
best doctors in world. Hang Chang one good 
doctor; he great; save life, to me.” 

‘“You don’t say so! How was that?”’ 

“Me velly bad,” he said. ‘‘ Me callee Doctor 
Han Kon. Giv some medicine. Get velly, velly 
ill. Me callee Doctor San Sing. Give more med- 
icine. Me glow worse—go die. Blimebly callee 
Doctor Hang Chang. He got no time; no come. 
Save life.” 


“*China have 














She Coughs to Conquer 


JYASTOR: I was so sorry for your wife during 
the sermon this morning, doctor. She had 
such a dreadful fit of coughing that the eyes of 
the whole congregation were fixed upon her. 
Doctor: Don’t be unduly alarmed. She 
was wearing her new hat for the first time. 


Efficiency 


“HE bravery and simplicity of the Indian 
Babus is proverbial in the British Army. 
One of these, in the campaign in German East 
Africa, was in charge of a railway station, where 
he was besieged by the enemy. This was the 
wire he sent to headquarters: 
One hundred Germans attacking station. Send 
immediately one rifle and one hundred rounds am- 
munition, 


Catty 


*‘WENDOLYN: I hear that Fanny Forty- 

I odd is to be married. Who is the happy 
man? 

GRACE: Why, 


” 


her father! 


Blissful Ignorance 


T WAS during the nerve-racking period of 

waiting for the signal to attack that a sea- 
soned old sergeant noticed a young soldier fresh 
from home visibly affected by the nearness of 
the coming fight. His face was pale, his teeth 
chattering and his knees tried to touch each 
other. It was sheer nervousness, but the ser- 
geant thought it was sheer funk 

“Tompkins,” he whispered, ‘“‘is it trembling 
you are for your dirty skin?” 

‘““No, no, sergeant,” said he, making a brave 
attempt to still his limbs. ‘‘I’m trembling for 
the Germans; they don’t know I’m here.” 


In Honor of McMick 


HERE is a fine new building of white mar- 

ble and Greek architecture in a Western 
city. On the cornerstone is engraved the date 
of the building’s erection. It was begun in 1909, 
but, following the usual custom, the date is in 
Roman capitals, thus: MCMIX. 

The other day one citizen approached an- 
other and asked him if he had seen their com- 
mon friend Danny that day. ‘I sure did,” 
replied the second man. ‘‘A few minutes ago 
I seen him standing in front of McMick’s new 
building over there on the corner.” 


Following the Text 


OHNNIP’S history class was studying an im- 

portant period in history and it was Johnnie’s 
turn to recite. 

‘Johnnie, who was the king at this time?” 
asked the teacher. 

He answered: ‘Louis the cross-eyed.”’ 

‘Why, Johnnie, where did you learn that?”’ 
she asked. 

‘‘Right here in the book,”’ he answered, and 
showed her the paragraph where the name was 
printed: ‘Louis XI. 
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i To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 

H ti trademark, ‘‘ His Master’s Voice.’’ It is on all genuine 
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' products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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| The Victrola is the enbvediavent | 


of all that is best in music 


The excellence of any talking-machine can be safely 
judged by the artists who make records for it — by the 
music it brings into your home. 

The Victrola stands supreme among musical instru- 
ments because of its wonderful musical achievements — 
because it brings to you the exquisitely beautiful inter- 
pretations of the world’s greatest artists. 

Just as there is but one Caruso, one Farrar, one Galli- 
Curci, one Gluck, one Kreisler, one McCormack, one 
Melba, one Paderewski, so there is only one instrument 
able to bring their superb art into your home with abso- 
lute fidelity. 

The greatest artists themselves have decided that in- 
strument is the Victrola. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you the exquisite interpretations of the 
world’s greatest artists who make records exclusively for the Victor. And if desired 
he will demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 
Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or 
in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading 
and illegal. 
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‘OR lace curtains to look fresh and unworn in spite of 
repeated washings, something more is required than 
careful handling in the laundry and on the drying frame. 

‘ The really important factor is the soap. If ordinary soap 

is used, they soon will show signs of wear. The delicate threads 


simply cannot withstand the destructive action of the free alkali 
and other harsh ingredients. 


On the other hand, if they are washed with Ivory Soap, only 
common sense handling is needed to eliminate all risk of 
injury. Ivory Soap, being free from uncombined alkali and all 
harmful materials, does not affect the strength and life of the 


finest threads. It does nothing but cleanse, and in the gentlest 
way imaginable. 


IVORY SOAP. - ae TORT 
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COPYRIGHT 1917 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, 


To Wash Lace Curtains 


*HAKE. and brush to remove the dust 
and soak in soapy water over night. 
Work the curtains gently up and down in 
the water and squeeze them between the 
hands to get the dirt out. Put them into 
clean warm suds and keep changing the 
water until the curtains are clean. Never 
wring curtains by hand; lay them on a 
strip of cloth and put carefully through the 
wringer. Rinse well in several waters, 
and put through hot, moderately thick 
starch. If the curtains are white, the 
starch should be blued; if cream color, 
strong coffee should be added to it. Pin 
each point carefully to the drying frame 
and set in the air to dry. Two or three 
curtains may be dried at the same time on 
one frame. If you have no frame, lay 
clean sheets over the floor of an unused 
room, stretch the curtains into shape, 
square and true, and pin each point so 
that it will not slip. If points are out of 
shape when dry, they may be dampened 
with a cloth and ironed. 
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Somewhere 


T HAS been something of a grip to your mother and me, my dear 
boy: these last days. But I hope we have kept our feelings in our 
pockets. We have tried to look Right in the face. We wouldn’t 

have you do otherwise. I would have hung my head in shame if my 
son had not wanted to go when his country called. God knows | 
would go with you, shoulder to shoulder, if I could. 


T’S going to be very hard on your mother. She has been very fine 
so far, don’t you think? But mothers have a way that children 
don’t know about: of lying awake in the darkness and talking to the 
God of their boys at such times. She has. And shewill. Sheis giving all 
she has: all she can give; and she does it, thank God, with a brave 
heart. But you are her all. So it isn’t easy: it’s no use to say it is. 
But you have a wonderful chance to repay her. You are going into 
a big thing: a big war: a big army: standing for a big idea. But 
don’t forget that the biggest thing about a principle or a battle or an 
army isa man! And the biggest thing that a war can do is to bring 
out that man. That’s really what you and the other chaps have gone 
over for: to demonstrate the right kind of manhood, for it is that 
which weighs in a fight and wins it. The measure of any successful 
result is the men who make that success. 


b  jpows neither want nor need maxims. I think you inherit my dis- 
taste of them. There is only one thing that counts in this life, and 
it beats all the maxims ever penned—that is, for a man’s spirit to be 
allright. If that is what it should be all the little details of his life will 
fall into their proper places. I think your spirit is all right, my boy. 
It should be, for it came to you from your mother. Live that spirit. 

And as that spirit came to you from a woman, do you play the 
game and show that you have it to other women. It is the finest thing 
you can do with it, and you can’t very well do less, because it is why 
your mother gave it to you: that you should stand foursquare before 
men. And men, in this case, means women. For when you get 
‘‘Somewhere in France”’ you will meet women: all kinds. Some of 
one kind in particular. Many of them will have their men-folks at 
the Front. They will be alone—alone for other men to respect and 
honor and show the right consideration. 


HESE women will make much of you, for an American in khaki 

in France is very welcome, and will be made so. But don’t let 
that welcome for your coming to save their homes and honor mean 
an approach or opening for you for anything but the highest consid- 
eration. Don’t forget that when you are invited somewhere to hang 
up your hat it doesn’t mean to hang up your conduct also. You will 
hear that in France they have “‘let the bars down.”’ But there is no 
such thing anywhere as letting the bars down to a man’s conduct 
toward a woman. To be a gentleman in a French home is no differ- 
ent from being a gentleman in your mother’s home. Think of every 
woman you meet as a member of your mother’s sex, and treat her 
accordingly. Think of every girl you meet as you would Nell, and 
treat her as you hope every chap in the camp near us will treat her. 
It is a tremendously big “‘bit’’ that every chap who goes to France 
now does, who upholds his own honor at the same time that he upholds 
the honor of the United States when it comes to his considerate treat- 
ment of the women of France. It will be the finest tribute in the 
world to our great country if, when our boys leave France, it can be 
said of them that they were Spartans of personal honor. Nothing 
no results in battles—will count for so much as that one record. 
These French women have suffered much.. Let us, as men from 
America, not ask them to suffer more. 








tlis Mother for 





HEN you are called to get into the game, get into it good and 
strong. There’s no fun in going through life spoon-fed: in 
finding the soft seat. That makes a man soft, and a soft man is an 
abomination before God and men. Find your place and hold it: find 
your work and do it. And put everything you’ve got into it. Take 
hold and carry the biggest load your shoulders can carry, and then 
carry it right. Set the pace for others: don’t let them set it for you. 
Then when the hour comes for fun and recreation, have it also 
“fullup’’: only get clean fun. You have the good manners that your 
mother taught you. Be true to your teacher, for as a son acts so does 
he reflect upon his mother and father. And in no relation in life can 
you so truly know a man as in his play. See how a man plays and you 
can tell every time whether he is a quitter or if he is a standpatter. 
It is in his playtime that a man meets with the things that test him. 


WOULD be mighty wary, in those play hours, of the wines of 

France. A man never needs alcohol in his being, and he never 
needs it so little as when he is up against the “trick’’ that you and 
your fellows are going to “put over” in France. You will need every 
bit of real vitality: of strength: of clear-eyed vision that you can 
muster, and not one of these comes from alcohol, which, after all has 
been said of it for and against, is the chief mantrap in the world. You 
will want and have your convivial intervals. They will be welcome 
from the tension of camp and trench life. But convivial times can 
be had without playing mischief with your head and your body. 


ET me say this to you too: attend service: ‘if not invariably, then 
variably.” A lot of the fellows won’t, and you won’t have to if 
you don’t want to. But, take it from an older man who has been overt 
all the way, you can’t afford not to go. Get the true understanding 
of this one fact: this war will, in its finality, have to be settled on one 
basis, and only one: the spirit of Christ. Why? Because any civili- 
zation that is worth the name is based on that, and only on that can 
it survive. Christianity may seem to have a black eye just now: it 
may seem almost not to be in the world. But that is only in the seem- 
ing, for when the time comes for men to get together you will see that 
peace will come out of that Great Fountain of sanity, tolerance and 
political and social wisdom, that is the Gateway to all kinds of truth 
and the only sure basis on which the world can rest. So keep a bit 
close to it in your fighting days, and learn to know the Greatest 
Lessons that a man can know and by which every decent man lives 
and is measured. 


QO, GO to it, my boy! Do your duty and do it strong. If it be 
S God’s will that you come back to us a silent tribute to your sense 
of right, so be it. We will bear and live it, as thousands of others will 
be called upon to do. But I have a strong feeling that you are going 
to come back to us a bigger, finer man than you are leaving us to-day. 
I cannot help feeling that this is Ged’s will. And when you come 
back, more than any honor that may come to you for duty done, I 
want to feel that, clean-blooded and clear-eyed, you can look your 
mother straight in the eye and that she will feel that most glorious 
and satisfying of all exaltations that comes to a mother, that tremen- 
dous inner satisfaction, when her mother-heart says within her: 
‘Thank God, my boy has kept the faith.””. Keep you that faith with 
your mother. Nothing can count so big. 


NTIL then, dear boy, remember me as thinking of you through- 
out each of the long days and the nights to come as 
Your loving and believing DAD. 
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Why I Ask Your Help 
An Editorial: By Herbert Hoover 


Food Administrator of the United States 


ASK your help because the President has laid upon me and has asked me 

to assume great responsibility in the conservation of the food supplies of 

our country. It would be an unbearable burden but for two reasons: 
One is that I feel sure every loyal American will at this time undertake 
unhesitatingly and whole-heartedly whatever service is required of him. 

The other reason is—the American woman. I believe you have only to 
understand the food needs of this nation, of the Allies, and in fact of the 
entire world, in order to enlist your immediate and intelligent support. 

I realize full well that 70 per cent of our households are conducted with 
thrift and without waste, but even in these we need to secure the use of 
equally good food in substitution for those commodities which can be shipped 
over the seas in these times of lack of shipping. 

Among the 30 per cent it is true enough that we have deserved the 
reputation of the most wasteful housekeeping in the world, and the time has 
come to turn our faces squarely in the opposite direction and make our 
country a model of economical management. 

Indeed, if our American ideal of a square deal is right, we can do no less. 

For three years now the people of the Allied countries have borne the 
burden of this struggle for life and liberty and are bearing it with pain and 
privation. There are millions of women in Belgium and Northern France 
to-day who, for three years, have heard no word of their husbands, their sons 
or their brothers, and who go about their daily tasks, provided with the most 
meager allowance of food for their children, with a smile on their lips. 

It is for women such as these, for soldiers gallant beyond description, for 
little children of Europe, that you now face the immediate duty of taking up 
arms, as it were, in your households. You are a great army drafted by 
conscience into what is now the most urgent activity of the war—that of 
increasing and conserving the food supply. 

Conditions which have brought about a world shortage of food have 
placed upon the shoulders of you, the women of America, to a great degree, 
the responsibility of winning this war, for the wolf is at the door of all the 
world except our own country, and we have a superabundance. 

We are not alone appealing to the women: we are actively organizing the 
men in trades, hotels, restaurants and in food distribution, hoping to eliminate 
waste, to moderate speculation and extortionate profits. 

It stands to reason that your first duty is to the members of your family. 
They must have all the food they require to keep them in good health and 
capable of performing efficiently their daily tasks. Information for your 
guidance as to the food needs of the average family will be put in the hands 
of every earnest woman in America. 


We Must Let Go 


E MUST not get too serious this winter. The absence of our men- 
folks from our homes will necessarily have an effect upon our 
spirits. The daily reading of the war, particularly now that our boys are 
“over there,” is, at the lsest, depressing. Our hands and minds will be 
busy with the different war activities in which we have found our places. 
All the more important is it then, in order to keep us at our best, that there 
should be moments of play: times of relaxation: hours when we can “‘just 
let go.’’ Our pleasures will undoubtedly take on the color of the times, and 
this can hardly be avoided. We will be more circumspect in our amuse- 
ments: less “‘splashy,’’ so to speak. And that is well. It will be no time for 
display pleasures, and those who indulge in them are apt to find themselves 
“tagged” with popular disfavor. There will be little favor with the senseless 
“‘coming-out”’ affairs of débutantes: the more generally they are postponed 
the better it will be for the girl herself and her parents. There will be little 
inclination for the dance, and we can well afford to put the soft pedal on our 
overindulgence in this direction. It will be to our good. But we should not 
let the good play or the good concert suffer. We need more than ever the 
relaxation of the drama and music. We may profitably alter our habit after 
the play or the concert and omit the supper following. That never was 
necessary and we are infinitely better without it. 
In other words, it is a time of rational doing in everything, our pleasures, 
our buying, our eating. 


The American Woman’s Place 


ORTUNATELY the number of women who will be able to gratify 

their desire of going to France or England to be near their husbands 
or sons are few. It is still more fortunate that even these few will find 
it difficult to get transportation across the ocean. But even these few who 
can go should stop, put aside their personal desire and ask whether it is 
fair to England or France. Lord Northcliffe, in the last number of THE 
LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, showed how difficult it was for England to feed her 
own people, and if this is true of England how much greater is it true of 
France. Both of these nations have their hands full to feed their own people 
at home; and, as a famous British statesman recently said: ‘‘We have not a 
loaf of bread here for anyone who hasn't real business here.’’ This is a vital 
truth for every American woman to bear in mind and ponder over before she 
gives way to a sentimental instinct. It is only natural, if possible, that every 
mother and wife would like to be near her son or husband. But it isn’t pos- 
sible: it isn’t expedient: it isn’t fair. Besides, every woman is needed in her 
own country. Here is where she can and should do her “‘bit.’’ This 1s the 
time, of all times, when every American woman's place is in America. 











The War Will be Settled in 1935 


O SAID Sir Baden-Powell when he was asked when the war would end. 

And he is right. For we must not think of this war as being fought and 
ended by present battles or probable revolutions. That is one phase of it. 
But a larger horizon is ours when we think of this war and fight it in terms 
of the next generation. ‘And just so far as we refuse to allow this war to 
reach down to our boys and girls will we fight it in its true terms. For it is 
they who will decide this war when they reach manhood and womanhood. 
For if then the quality is good, if then it shall be shown that we, as elders, 
economized and conserved our human material, we shall have demonstrated 
whether we have really won the war. The true victory will come to that 
nation which now protects its children so as to insure the quality of its men 
to carry on the work of that country after the war. 

Therefore, every one of us who is a parent should think very carefully this 
autumn how we allow ourselves to confuse patriotism or the necessities of war 
with what is best for the interests of our children. There will be instances 
undoubtedly where it will seem imperative for young people to undertake 
the tasks which older persons have generally been able to perform. But we 
should be very careful to figure out whether that necessity exists, and not 
allow ourselves to confuse an apparently pressing necessity with the educa- 
tional training of our children. In other words, not a boy or a girl should be 
kept out of school or college unless there exists a greater and unquestioned 
reason why such a boy or girl can do more effective work out of school. 
Thousands of boys and girls will naturally bring every kind of pressure to 
bear upon their parents to be allowed to work instead of going to school. But 
there is where the calmer parental judgment must come in and decide whether 
there is a greater immediate need than the very urgent reason that now is the 
time to lay the foundation and training of the next generation. For there will 
be new and huge problems for our men and women to solve after the cannon 
shall cease, and we shall need every trained mind to grapple intelligently with 
them and wisely solve them. When the school bells ring, therefore, let us be 
very careful how we allow the pressing present to blot out the greater future. 
The men and women of that future are in our hands. 


Don’t Put it All on the Women 


Ta FEED our Allies in the war as we should, and yet have plenty our- 
selves, we must depend, in a large measure, upon the women who 
conduct our homes. They are the spenders and the providers. But the 
men have a part as well, and this is in danger of being overlooked. A wife 
generally sets her table to please her husband and family; she has them in 
mind far more than she has herself. Hence, if she conserves certain foods 
either by their absence or by diminished quantity, and the men in her family 
notice her effort and fail of co5Speration, she is discouraged. The man may 
not enjoy his meat at breakfast being taken away from him. Not that he 
ever needed it, but he thinks he did, and the habit is formed for him. There 
is where his “‘bit’’ comes in: not to grumble, but to second his wife’s intelli- 
gent effort. He may not enjoy a meatless day, or a wheatless meal, or corn- 
bread where the palate has been accustomed to white wheat bread. But these 
are already times—and they are apt to become more so before we get through 
with this war—when it is not asked of us what we like so much as what is 
best to do and should be done and where we render a service by doing it! 
Nor is the man doing his “‘bit’’ if, deprived of his white wheat bread at 
home, he proceeds to stuff himself with it at his club or restaurant luncheon. 
It isn’t where he eats the wheat: a wheatless day for him applies to the 
luncheon in the restaurant just as well as to his table at home. Nor is he 
helping to solve the problem toward which his wife is striving with her share 
if she denies him lamb chops at home and he orders them at his lunch. Yet 
men are doing these very things, and laughing as they do them. But thisis not 
playing the game. A man is not fair to his wife when he does it: he is unfair 
to the restaurant keeper whom he compels to serve what may be against 
his principles to buy; he is absolutely false to one of the greatest needs of his 
country, and he is criminally regardless of the men who are fighting for his 
interests. It is time for men to realize that they have a distinct part in 
this food conservation movement. It isn’t fair to put it all on the women. 





‘The Woman Near the Camp 


O WOMAN living near a military camp or navy yard or base need 

this winter rightfully ask ‘‘What can I do to help in the war?”’ 
Her work is right at her hands. She can open her house to the boys in 
khaki or blue. She can see to it that her woman’s club does the same. She 
can see that safe and moderate-priced sleeping places in her town are within 
the reach of the boys ‘‘on liberty.” She can see that her daughters or her 
sons and her husband do their share. She can give sociables or theater parties 
to the boys. She can see that free or half-price tickets for good places of 
amusement are made possible at the camp or base. She can sew or darn for 
the boys. She can work in connection with the Y. M. C. A. or the Y. W. C. A. 
She can give a dozen boys a home meal. She can do as an Indianapolis 
woman did: invite a mother of some boy at the cemp near her to come to her 
city, place her kitchen at such a mother’s disposal for a dinner to her boy 
‘cooked by mother.” She can offer a guest room in her house to mothers 
who want to see their sons. She can offer her church pew to the boys. She 
can see that her church is kept open for a rendezvous for the boys. Nota 
woman, however busy or moderate in circumstances, but can do something 
for the boys in camp near her if she will stretch forth her hand. And every 
time a decent woman reaches out to a boy in service she helps some other 
woman’s son, as she may well hope some mother will reach out her hand in 
turn to her boy. The opportunity for the woman near a camp is a great one. 
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ILLUS RALIONS By 
] 

HEN I wasa little boy I had a relative of congenial 
age—that is, he was six years old. His devoted 
parents commissioned a dressmaker to construct 
for him a pair of little velvet breeches, light blue in color; 
and these breeches are still in existence, somewhat faded 
but, owing to a certain mystery, in a perfect state of repair. 
Forty years ago my relative was delighted with his first sight 
of them; he gave every indication of pleasure when incased 
in them and displayed himself at once on the public ways 
with gusto. Observation revealed that he was received by 
his fellows with admiration, and, though envy there may 
have been, it was generous, casting not one shadow of ridi- 
cule. Little girls likewise were favorably impressed and 

manifested their adherence to one so nobly clad. 

After wearing the blue velvet breeches for this first time 
upon a Sunday, my relative clamored to have them put upon 
him again on Monday morning and, being informed that 
they were for Sundays and parties only, he wept. He had to 
wear his little blue velvet breeches all the time, he said! 
Throughout the following days he begged at intervals for 
his little blue velvet breeches. He felt about these little blue 
velvet breeches, it was to be inferred, as Mr. Blaine used 
to feel about the nomination for the Presidency of the 
United States. 

Upon Thursday his tired parents yielded and let him wear 
the little velvet breeches again. He went forth in them, 
proud and happy, to join his playmates; and he returned in 
the same condition, still strikingly conscious of the loveliness 
and distinc- 
tion gained by 
the wearer of 
such breeches, 
which he went 
so far as to 
caress, in very 
fondness, when 
they were 










“He Did Have On 
Black Far Muffs, and 
He Had a Great Big 
Camel, and He 
Grabbed My Note” 


being removed from him for the night. But on Friday he 
did not ask to be made resplendent again; he said noth- 
ing at all about his little blue velvet breeches until 
Sunday—when he laconically declined to wear them. 
His parents insisted; he still declined. They put the mat- 
ter upon the ground of obedience, whereupon he stated 
his intention to disobey. Mystified, they pressed him for 
his reasons; he refused to give any. Simply, he would 
not wear those little blue velvet breeches again. Never, 
so long as he lived! Threatened, he doggedly accepted 
the alternative of wearing no breeches at all, and des- 
perately remained for an hour or so— until late ‘ church- 
time’’—in the extreme negligee of a trouserless person. 
Then his parents yielded temporarily and dressed him in 
his weekday costume. 


HE affair was inexplicable. Inquiries showed that no 

one had ‘‘ made fun”’ of him or of the breeches; the 
last time he wore them had brought him unbroken hap- 
piness. Why did he thus suddenly, with such resolution 
and bitterness, decline to wear them? His parents pressed 
the question from day to day, obtaining no satisfaction ; 
and at judicious intervals they produced the little blue 
velvet breeches, as if unconscious of their history, and 
sought, in a casual manner, to put them upon him. 
Neither diplomacy nor stern authority availed; his ex- 
pression became jealously suspicious at sight of any 
movement toward the closet where hung the garment. 
In brief, he never did wear those little blue velvet breeches 
again, and they became a family mystery, often wonder- 
ingly referred to by parents, grandparents, aunts, uncles 
and cousins. 

‘‘What on earth,’”’ they would say, ‘‘do you suppose that 
child suddenly got into his head against those little velvet 
breeches?” 

Most of them departed this life not knowing; but when 
the child was forty-three years old he told his father, then 
past seventy, why he never wore the little blue velvet 
breeches again; and his father accepted the reason as a thor- 
oughly satisfactory one. 

What had seemed, to the adults of the family, a curious 
and exasperating and wasteful mere whim on the part of the 
child was no whim at all. He had stood squarely upon his 
rights, and maintained theman spite of harassments that 
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caused him painful and long-continued annoyance. His 
reason for not offering an explanation was rational enough: 
he did not for one moment believe that his elders would 
comprehend the true explanation. His feeling about the 
breeches was vital to him, but he foresaw with certainty 
that they would treat it as of no consequence. And his 
foresight was correct, as he was able to demonstrate to his 
father thirty-seven years later. 


OW consider that devoted mother, Mrs. Cornish. She 

is a woman of impulse, but conscientious, and she 
does not intend that any child of hers shall have the faults 
of spoiled children. She believes herself to be judicious 
in the matter of punishments, and she thinks that she does 
not believe in “corporal punishment.’’ The other morning 
her son Samuel, aged nine, teased the cat. Unquestion- 
ably, Samuel needed to be made to understand that a cat 
has not only an acutely sensitive nervous organization, 
but rights which ought to be respected. Samuel needed 
to learn that, although under cerfain artificially produced 
conditions a cat behaves in such a manner as to cause 
its appearance to become unusual and of an interesting 
grotesquery, a boy is not entitled to entertainment thus 
induced. Samuel needed to realize that the cat’s strange 
gestures and peculiar vocalizations—which fascinated 
him —were expressions of pain. 

Mrs. Cornish, not feeling that she could make this clear ’ 
to Samuel, said ‘‘Shame on you!”’ and punished him by 
inflicting a combination of corporal and mental punish- 
ments. She confined his body within certain limits—that 
is, she imprisoned him; and imprisonment is both bodily 
and mental punishment. Samuel would have much preferred 
“‘a little whipping,” if a choice had been left to him. ‘A 
little whipping’? would have caused him a brief physical 
unpleasantness, not damaging; and then the affair might 
have been considered at an end—and he would have re- 

membered well enough to let cats alone when grown 
people are about the place. 

Mrs. Cornish severely forbade Samuel to set foot 
‘outside the yard”’ until the hour of noon had passed. 
Then she went downtown. 

She felt that she could not easily have given him a 
milder punishment; there was the whole big shady yard 
for him to play in; and many and many a morning had 
he spent there contentedly, of his own free will, finding 
nothing to attract him even so far as the fence. Never- 
theless, she had a dim feeling that he would find the 
restriction irksome and be tempted to evade it. 


‘ 


\ HAT makes a prison, of course, is not the prison 

wall, but what the prisoner thinks about the wall. 
Sam, being sentenced to the yard, found the place bore- 
some as never before; and as for the fence, his prison 
wall, it became sheerly unendurable. And when a nine- 
year-old boy can’t endure a thing, he doesn’t. 

Mrs. Cornish, returning homeward on foot, at half- 
past eleven, beheld in the distance a party of boys play- 
ing marbles in a vacant lot; and she recognized the 


Simply, He Would Not Wear Those Little Blue Velvet 
Breeches Again. Never, So Long as He Lived! 


polka-dotted shirt waist and gray knickerbockers of her 
son. Likewise, while yet she was afar off, Sam saw his 
mother, but he did not go to her and fall upon her neck. 
Instead—believing himself unseen of her—he departed 
hurriedly into an alley and, having attained his own yard by 
a roundabout way, entered the house, and was seated pen- 
sively in the library, doing nothing, when his mother reached 
the front door. Then, when she came into the library, he 
yawned and moved sluggishly in his chair, to produce the 
impression of a person suffering from ennui. He meant her 
to think that he had been in the library for inconceivable 
stretches of time. 





There Was a Report; We Heard a Subdued Shriek and, Rushing to 
George, Beheld Some Small Perforations of His Knickerbockers 


Perceiving this, Mrs. Cornish was dismayed—and a little 
irritated—that he should attempt to deceive her, but she 
maintained an inscrutable countenance. ‘‘Sam,”’ she said, 
“you didn’t forget that you were not allowed outside the 
yard, did you?” 

““No’m,” he replied lifelessly. 

‘And you're always an obedient boy, aren’t you?” 

S eS itis 

“Are you sure?”’ she asked, increasing her gravity. 

" Maan?” 

“Are you sure you're always an obedient boy?” 

Sam began to feel vaguely uneasy, but he made shift to 
reply with some effect of briskness. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Ma'am?” (These ‘‘Ma’ams”’ give the defendant a little 
time for thought under cross-examination, and they also 
serve to postpone the evil day when an evil day seems to be 
coming.) 

“Sam,” said Mrs. Cornish, ‘‘ you surely wouldn’t go outside 
the yard when your mamma told you not to. You wouldn’t 
do such a thing as that, would you?” 

‘““Ma’am?’’ Sam had two impulses; one was to avoid 
telling a lie and the other was to avoid punishment. 

“You wouldn't go outside the yard when your mamma 
strictly told you not to, would you, Sam? I’m sure you 
wouldn’t be so bad as that, would you, Sam?”’ 


HIS way of putting it promptly and conclusively settled 

the question: Which of Sam’s two impulses was to pre- 
vail? Thenceforth she had committed him absolutely to a 
policy of duplicity. 

“Oh, no, mamma!”’ he said. 

‘“‘So, then, you haven’t been outside the yard?” 

“Well, I’ve just been sittin’ around here a mighty long 
while.” ; 

“And you didn’t go outside the yard at all?” 

““Ma’am?”’ 

“You just told me that you wouldn’t do such a thing, Sam. 
Didn’t you mean what you said?” 

“VYes'm.” 

“And you did obey me?” 

~ Yes im. ' 

“Then that means you didn’t go outside the yard, 
doesn’t it?” 

Lee mM. 

‘So you've not been outside the yard all morning ?”’ 

NOM. 

“You've just been playing here by yourself?” 

Sam gulped unobtrusively. ‘ Yes’m.”’ 

But at this his mother’s face became both sorrowful and 
ominous. 

“You wouldn’t tell me a falsehood, would you, Sam?”’ 

““No’m.” 

“And yet you say you haven't been outside the yard all 
morning ?”’ 

“Yes m;’’ 

“And you weren't playing marbles with those boys in 
that vacant lot in the next block?”’ 

Sam got out of his chair and his expression showed that he 
was seized with something like horror. But he said ‘‘ No’m,”’ 
because he could find nothing else to say. 

‘““You weren’t?”’ she cried distressfully. 

‘*No’m, I wasn’t!” 

Mrs. Cornish began to utter lamentations; and Sam per- 
ceived that he was in for it. He was far, far from being 
mistaken about that! The rest of the day was an intermi- 
nable protraction of shame and misery for him. His father, 
returning for luncheon, was judge of a court of appeal before 
which the defendant could wail, but was unable to plead. 
The criminal had teased the cat, disobeyed, fled from punish- 
ment and then, to cap all with higher infamy, had told 
falsehoods to his own mother. It was a ghastly day in 
Sam’s life, and he remembered it for a long time—they did 
not catch him again, like that! 

If someone should say to Mrs. Cornish that she had con- 
tributed to the delinquency of a child, she would think the 
insult so impenetrably stupid that it is doubtful if she would 
find room to resent it. 


Ill 
\W TE WERE eight boys, of ten, eleven and twelve, at a 
Fo 


urth-of-July picnic in the woods. Our fathers and 
mothers were playing cards on stumps of trees, or getting 
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with church edifices as well as rituals and creeds. 





WHAT WE WILL ALL BE THINKING ABOUT SOON 


HE last issue of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL contained Mr. H. G. Wells’ idea 
of “‘The God of This New Age.” Since then his new novel, 
Bishop,” has appeared, in which he goes farther and practically would do away 
At this stage of Mr. Wells’ 
much discussed theories of Christianity, it seemed to the Editor of THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL that it might be interesting to learn the views of another: this 


“The Soul of a 


thinking person. 


time not an English writer, but one of the foremost Americans of hisday. Hence 
this article by former President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Wells’ views; in fact, it was written before their publication. 
straightforward opinion of a straightforward American on a question that is 
destined, as the war progresses, to come more to the front in the mind of every 


It is not in any way an answer to 
It is the 


—THE EDITOR. 











ELIGIOUS formalism has been the 
enemy of religion from the days of 
the Pharisees to the days of those 

ultra-sabbatarian formalists who would 7 
turn the Christian Sunday into what they 
imagine the day was when the formalist 
priests of the Temple at Jerusalem revised \ 
the Mosaic law, in sharp antagonism to 
the prophets. Nevertheless, in this actual 
world a churchless community, a com- 
munity where men have abandoned and 
scoffed at or ignored their religious needs, 
is a community on the rapid down grade, __ \ 

It is perfectly true that occasional in=) 
dividuals or families may have nothing to 
do with church or with religious practices \ 
and observances and yet maintain ‘the ’ 
highest standard of spirituality and of 
ethical obligation. 

But this does not affect the case in the 
world as it now is, any more than that ex- 
ceptional men and women under excep- ! 
tional conditions have disregarded the 
marriage tie without moral harm to them- 
selves interferes with the larger fact that \\ 
such disregard if at all common means the 
complete moral disintegration of the body 
politic. 

In the pioneer days of the West we ’ 
found it an unfailing rule that after a com- 
munity had existed for a certain length of 
time either a church was built or else the 
community began to go down hill. In 








this wife are in the vast majority of cases 
showing much self-denial and doing much 
for humble folks of whom few others think, 
and keeping up a brave show on narrow 
means. Surely the average man ought to 
sympathize with the work done by such a 
couple, and ought to help them; and he 
can’t help them unless he is a reasonably 


9 . 
regular church attendant. Otherwise he 
is an outsider, and is felt to be such, and 
the part he plays in useful church activi- 

’ 


ties, in service by the church to its mem- 
' bers and to the community at large, is 
only the part which an outsider can play. 


poe DES, even if he doesn’t hear a good 


" sermon, the probabilities are that he 
will listen to and take part in reading some 
beautiful passages from the Bible. And if 
t he is not familiar with the Bible he has 
suffered a loss which he had better make 
y all possible haste to correct. Moreover, 
he will probably take part in singing some 
good hymns. He will meet and nod to, or 


speak to, good, quiet neighbors. 
it If he does not think about himself too 
much he will benefit himself very much, 
especially as he begins to think chiefly of 
’ others. And he will come away feeling 
} a little more charitably toward all the 
world—even toward those excessively fool- 
ish young men who regard churchgoing 
as rather a soft performance, and feel supe- 








he ie : \ 

these old communities in the Eastern ; rior and cynical when they utter, at the 
States which have gone backward, it is { expense of some among the churchgoers, 
noticeable that the retrogression has been a jeers and gibes which may be true, but 
both marked and accentuated by a rapid which with even more truth can be applied 
decline in church membership and work: U fs ' to at least as large a percentage of any 
the two facts being so interrelated that each is , ? other groups of poor, erring human beings. 
stands to the other partly as a cause and s oe 4 
partly as an effect. %. \ ADVOCATE a man’s joining in church 

This has occurred not only in the “ poor ) _ \ work for the sake of showing his faith 
white” sections of the South, but in the ° ' by his works: I leave to professed theo- 
small hamlets of the ‘‘abandoned farm”’ logians the settlement of the question 
regionsof New England and New York. As whether he is to achieve his salvation by 
the people grow slack and dispirited they t his works or by a faith which is only genu- 
slip from all effective interest in church ine if it expresses itself in works. Micah’s 

* ee ° ° ' ‘ . . e fs 
activities; and the building up of a strong ) insistence upon loving mercy and doing 
country church or hog Men’s ce = ie = Vs a — ao Vga | humbly = —— wor 
Association in such a community often = Sa —————— will suffice if lived up to; and Amos an 

ae : : : 6) KZ QD a — —=== eae : 
has an astonishing effect in putting such @ mx JN 2 ss SS Isaiah and the Psalms, and the Gospels and 
. I \| : 






virile life into them that their moral 
betterment stimulates a marked physical 
betterment in their homes and farms. 


OR all those whose lives are led on a 

plane above the grimmest and barest 
struggle for existence church attendance 
and church work of some kind mean both 
the cultivation of the habit of feeling some responsibility for 
others and the sense of braced moral strength which pre- 
vents a relaxation of one’s own fiber. 

The household in which Sunday is treated merely as a 
day for easy self-indulgence does not on that day offer an 
attractive spectacle. Nor in such a household is what occurs 
on that day a healthy stimulus toward right living for the 
children. In such a household the master of the house 
generally rises late. That is all right if his staying in, bed 
means rest for him without meaning added work for some- 
body else. But, having risen, he merely dawdles half-dressed, 
smokes and reads the Sunday papers, lounges around the 
place if nothing more attractive offers itself, and finally goes 
off to the club or other lounging place. 

The mistress of the household meanwhile, if like her 
spouse, stays in bed, too, with the Sunday paper, or with a 
cheap magazine or a cheap novel; then also lounges around 
the house before fully dressing, and finally visits or receives 
visits from some other women who also regard slipshod 
absence of effort as the proper characteristic of the day. 

The case is not bettered if the heads of the family possess 
more energy but use it merely for their own selfish enjoy- 
ment, as, for instance, if they habitually spend the entire 
day in the motor, or tz ike part in some form of dress parade, 
or visit brightly lighted restaurants. 


SERIOUSLY doubt whether people such as these even 

achieve their purpose. I doubt whether the frank pursuit 
of nothing but amusement has really brought as much happi- 
ness as if it had been alloyed with and supplemented by some 
minimum meeting of obligation toward others. There are 
enough holidays for most of us which can quite properly be 
devoted to pure holiday making, and there are plenty of 
men and women whose week-day work is, on occasion, so 
exhausting that Sunday should then only be a day of rest and 
recreation for them; and we need have scant sympathy with 
the sour-hearted people who deny the former truth or do not 
understand the latter. But, as with all general laws of 
conduct, we are not primarily concerned with the exceptions: 
we are concerned with the ordinary cases. 

In ordinary cases, as regards most men and women, the 
performance of their duties to the church, to themselves and 
to others, on Sunday, represents merely such ‘‘toning up”’ of 
their systems as will enable them to profit more by rest and 
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amusement during the remainder of the day. 


Sundays differ 
from other holidays—among other ways—in the fact that 
there are fifty-two of them every year! The proper conduct 
for other holidays may be treated in itself as an exception. 
For Sunday it must be treated as a rule—a rule properly 
subject to exceptions, and perhaps to numerous exceptions— 
but a rule, nevertheless. 


HEREFORE, on Sunday go to church. Yes—I know all 

the excuses. I know that one can worship the Creator and 
dedicate oneself to good living in a grove of trees, or by a 
running brook, or in one’s own house, just as well asin church. 
But I also know that as a matter of cold fact the average 
man does not thus worship or thus dedicate himself. If he 
stays away from church he does not spend his time in good 
works or in lofty meditation. He looks over the colored 
supplement of the newspaper; he yawns; and he finally 
seeks relief from the mental vacuity of isolation by going 
where the combined mental vacuity of many partially re- 
lieves the mental vacuity of each particular individual. 

If toil is not exceptionally but habitually exhausting, so 
that the man when released from it at nightfall of each day 
or at the end of the week can do nothing but sink exhausted 
into a kind of lethargy from which he rouses himself only to 
meet the task of the new day or the new week, then there is 
something wrong in the social system so far as he is con- 
cerned; and the churches should take the lead in the effort 
to diagnose and remedy the wrong. 

But if he has merely worked healthily hard, and is 
healthily tired, it will be from every standpoint an excellent 
thing for him to begin his Sunday by going to church. This 
means that he and all his family will have been up for break- 
fast—later than usual, very possibly, and quite properly, 
but in time to avoid that feeling of slackness and of being 
at loose ends which will demoralize anyone who habitually 
begins the day by spending a couple of hours more than 
he needs in bed, and then by lounging around the house 
half-dressed and doing nothing. 


E MAY not hear a good sermon at church. But unless 
he is very unfortunate he will hear a sermon by a good 
man who, with his good wife, is engaged all the week long 
in a series of wearing and humdrum and important tasks 
for making hard lives a little easier; and both this man and 








Paul and James will furnish sufficient in- 
struction for both the men who are simple 
enough and the men who are wise enough. 
Let the man not think overmuch of sav- 
ing his own soul; that will come of itself, if 
he tries in good earnest to look after his 
neighbor, both in soul and in body—re- 
membering always that he had _ better 
leave his neighbor alone rather than show arrogance or 
tactlessness in the effort to help him. 

The church, on the other hand, must fit itself for the 
practical betterment of mankind if it is to attract and retain 
the fealty of the men best worth holding and using. The 
betterment may come in many ways. The great exhorter or 
preacher, the Billy Sunday or Phillips Brooks, the priest 
or clergyman or rabbi, the cardinal or bishop or revivalist or 
Salvation Army commander, may, by sheer fervor and in- 
tensity, and by kindling some flame of the spirit which 
mystics have long known to be real and which scientists 
now admit to be real, rouse numbed consciences to life and 
free seared souls from sin; and then the roused conscience 
and the freed soul will teach the bodies in which they dwell 
how to practice the great law of service. 

Such stormy awakening of the spirit, though often of high 
usefulness, loses all savor unless, in the times of calm which 
follow, the workaday body makes good in its round of life and 
labor the promise given by the spirit in its hour of stress. 


AR more often the betterment must come through work 

which does not depend on the gift of tongues, but on per- 
sistent labor conducted with wary wisdom no less than with 
broad humanity. This may take the old form of individual 
service to the individual; of visiting and comforting the 
widow and the fatherless and the sore-stricken. It may 
take the form of organized charity —a form not merely bene- 
ficial but absolutely essential where a dense population in- 
creases the mass of suffering and also the mass of imposture 
and of that weakness of will which, if permitted, becomes 
parasitic helplessness; but a form which needs incessant 
supervision lest it lose all vitality and become empty and 
stereotyped so as finally to amount to little except a method 
of giving salaries to those administering the charity. 

Under the tense activity of modern social and industrial 
conditions the church, if it is to give real leadership, must 
grapple zealously, fearlessly and cool-headedly with these 
problems. Unless it is the poor man’s church it is not a 
Christian church at all in any real sense. The rich man 
needs it, heaven knows, and is needed by it. But unless 
in the church he can work with all his toiling brothers for 
a common end, for their mutual benefit and for the benefit 
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EXT to ability I look for sincerity in 
the people I take into my companies. 
If I give my time to developing and 
rehearsing them for parts, however small, I 
must feel that [ can depend upon them ab- 
solutely. Like all other producers, I have 
sometimes been a victim of ingratitude, which is 
my synonym for the so-called ‘‘artistic tempera- 
ment”; but usually my confidence has not been 
misplaced. 

The enviable place which Frances Starr holds in 
the affections of a great public is the best illustration | 
Ican give of the advantages which may come to a 
young player from having won the complete confi- 
dence of her manager. She is about the best example 
I can recall of an actress in whom are combined the 
five all-important factors—ability, imagination, in- 
dustry, patience and loyalty. 

I was on the lookout, as usual, for talent for my stage when 
one night, a number of years ago, I happened to visit a mod- 
est stock company in New York. At once my attention was 
attracted by an alert young girl with a finely formed, expres- 
sive face and pretty, girlish figure. I noticed the peculiar 
effect of her charm upon the audience the moment she came 
upon the stage. Reference to the program told me she was 
Miss Starr. 

There was no place for her in any of my plays at that time, 
but a season or two later, when I needed a new actress for the 
role of Helen Stanton, in ‘‘The Music Master,’’ I searched 
again for this young girl who had impressed me so favorably 
at first sight. I found her in a comedy called ‘ Gallops,’’ and 
I went again to see her perform. In one scene the changing 
incidents of a horse race had to be made known to the audi- 
ence by the exclamations of an excited party on top of a 
coach. Miss Starr, who was impersonating the heroine whose 
lover had staked his all on the result of the race, stood below 
them on the step of the coach. It was her business to express 
her hopes and fears in pantomime. She did not speak a word, 
but so perfectly did her face indicate every emotion she was 
supposed to feel that I realized much more clearly than before 
how great must be her imaginative faculty and sensitiveness. 
That night I sent word to her to come to see me next day. 

Long before I arrived 
at my office next morning 
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Frances Starr is Appearing in a New Play This Autumn Under Mr. Belasco’s Direction 


I found that every estimate I had made of Miss Starr had 
been correct, for it quickly set her among the stars. Since 
then the salary I paid her in the beginning has been doubled, 
redoubled and doubled again, and this, too, without so much 
as a scratch of a pen between us. No written agreement is 
necessary to make me absolutely certain of Miss Starr’s 
willingness to attempt whatever I may ask of her. 


THER actresses, if they had been cast in the long succes- 
sion of unsympathetic characters in which I have placed 
Miss Starr, would surely have rebelled; many would have 
been lured away by the tempting offers and promises which 
other managers and the ‘‘ movie’’ manufacturers have made 
to her. Her head has never been turned by them. Success 
has never affected her industry or loyalty. Her versatility 
has expanded, her artistic strength has developed and 
increased, and she has gone forward, winning the affection of 
an ever-increasing public, until now, in her own right, she 
occupies a place in the native theater which might well be 
the envy of any actress. I could afford to give all my energy 
in her behalf, for | have been positive all along that our 
artistic partnership would be permanent. 
But where one actor or actress goes ahead, as in this case, 
a hundred others will fail, even though they may have great 
potential ability. Menand 
women alike, they cannot 











Miss Starr wasthere. I saw 

at once that she was eager DT 
and determined to get 
ahead. When I told her I 
could use her she was will- 
ing to sign a contract at 
once, irrespective of the 
part I might put her in; but 
| advised her not to be im- 
pulsive but to consider the 
matter carefully until the 
following day. I wanted 
her to be sure she would 
not change her mind, for 
I knewthat other managers 
could offer her better terms 
at the moment than I. 


HE contract, signed, 
came back to me next 
day. Along timeafterward 
Miss Starr told me she had 
stopped on her way home 
that same morning and put 
her name toit. From that 
hour her loyalty to me has 
been absolute and her effort 
to meet every demand I 
have placed on her indom- 
itable. Such fidelity to my 
interests I could not fail to 
appreciate and reward. 
Long before the end of 
“The Music Master” tour 
I had begun to look for a 
play containing a suitable 
and better part for her. 
Her graceful bearing, lithe 
figure, arched neck and 
dark, dancing eyes sug- 
gested that she might play 
a Spanish character well. 
Remembering a _ piece 
called ‘“‘Juanita’” I had 
once seen in Los Angeles, I 
sent foritsauthor, Richard 
Walton Tully, and made 
an arrangement with him 
by which I was able to re- 
write it for her and include 
certain ideas I had in 
mind. 
That play the public 


afterward knew as ‘‘The 
Rose of the Rancho,” and 5 














stand public applause. It 
is amazing what. vanity, 
indolence and cocksureness 
a little passing adulation 
will breed even in compara- 
tive beginners on the stage. 
They do not stop to con- 
sider how much they owe 
to the weeks of constant 
rehearsals by which they 
are taught to speak their 
lines as parrots learn to 
talk, or to the chance op- 
portunity of some little 
scrap of brilliant dialogue 
which any other person 
might have spoken just as 
well. Indiscriminate, com- 
plimentary criticism in the 
press puffs them upand the 
deluded creatures even be- 
gin to take seriously the 
laudatory paragraphs sent 
out about them by the 
press agent. Soon they be- 
come the insufferable vic- 
tims of that self-satisfaction 
which isthe greatest danger 












































Ws that menaces the actor. 
f ff F. Socae there are condi- 
4 tions peculiar to the 

a dramatic profession which 


are a constant temptation 
to indolence and which only 
those with the strongest 
wills can resist. When a 
play becomes established 
for a long run in the large 
cities, or starts out on an 
extended tour, the actors 
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Anne Meredith, Who Was 
Selected by David Belasco 
to Create the Role of the 
Romantic Lily Trevor, in 
“Seven Chances,”’” and 
Who Will Again Appear 
Under Mr. Belasco’s Man- 
agement This Season in a 
Prominent Réle 4 
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when I came to produce it PHOTOGRAPH BY COUNT JEAN DE STRELECKI 


necessarily have a good deal of unoccupied time on their 
hands. If they belonged to any other of the artistic pro- 
fessions than the stage they would realize that they must 
utilize such opportunities for study. The painter must learn 
to mix his colors and cultivate his eye and hand by constant 
practice. The sculptor must learn to use his tools. The 
writer must write and revise through solitary hours of 
grinding labor. 

But the young actor quickly gets an idea that if only he 
bring his body into the theater he has done his full duty. He 
thinks all that is necessary is to walk out on the stage, strut 
for three hours, bow to the audience, and then get away as 
soon as possible. It never occurs to him that he ought to 
work eight or ten hours a day, the same as people who follow 
the other professions—that this is what he is paid to do. 

Going through the same part night after night, for months, 
perhaps, saps his ambition, and if the part he is playing is 
popular and the audiences applaud, it swells his self content- 
ment. So he is soon idling away in clubs and restaurants 
the night hours after the performance which should be 
devoted to sleep. He lies abed half the day when he ought 
to be improving himself physically and mentally. He may 
keep his morals beyond reproach, but he is cultivating an 
attitude toward life and his profession which in the end 
means certain disaster to the fine hopes he had when he first 
decided to become an actor. 


HEN young actors and actresses are setting out on their 

careers, especially if they are beginning to make progress, 
it is also hard for them to resist well-meant social attentions. 
They become, at once, public personages in a way. The 
young painter or sculptor, on the other hand, may work for 
years without personally being sought after by others. The 
beautiful young actress with charm of manner is always 
wanted at teas and parties and dances, and the equally 
engaging young actor finds a swarm of sentimental women 
flocking after him to decorate their drawing-rooms. 

It is hard, of course, for them to deny themselves these 
pleasant diversions, but all such things consume precious 
time and, more precious still, the energy which should be 
devoted to the theater and their work. Soon you find them 
accepting réles which are only types and therefore can be 
acted without the expense of real effort or the exercise of 
real ability. Meanwhile the time of youth, the actor’s golden 
opportunity, is slipping away. Before the awakening comes, 
if it ever does, his chance is gone. 

If substantial and permanent success is to come to any 
player it will be gained only by subordinating all social pleas- 
ures and personal convenience to persistent work. Of. the 
scores, maybe hundreds, to whose stories of ambition I have 
listened and whom [| have taken into my companies, only 
those who have appreciated this fact from the beginning 
have arrived anywhere in the profession. But the progress 
of these few has been almost invariable. Some may not 
have made brilliant names for themselves; great distinction 
in any artistic calling is in store only for the exceptional, 
small minority. The honest workers, however, have given 
good accounts of themselves. They have found that the 
theater can provide acongenial, satisfactory career, and they 
have beenrewarded with popularity, prosperity and happiness, 


UT they have also found the theater to be the hardest of 
taskmasters. Every hour in the day something can be 
done for self-improvement, for the time devoted to the actor’s 
appearance before an audience should be a comparatively 
insignificant part of his day’s work. Great help may be 
gained from rehearsals, not only by going through the part 
he is to play but by watching the training of all the others. 
In every company is a man or a woman of wide experience 
and fine gifts whose methods may be profitably studied. 
Having seen these accomplish a striking bit of impersonation 
and having heard the instructions of the stage director, the 
beginner who expects sometime to act as well should go to his 
home or lodging and try to reach the same results himself. 
For the best place to learn the art of the theater is the theater. 
I have always had a good opinion of dramatic schools, if the 
instruction is competent, but it is only on the practical stage 
that real experience is gained. An actor may spend half his 
life in a dramatic academy and yet fail dismally when he 
appears before a real audience. 
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Epitor’s Nore—It is a pleasure to the entire Editorial 
force of THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL to print so moving 
a piece of work as this. Can anyone read it without the 
deepest feeling of emotion? It is Mrs. Richmond’s 
greatest literary adventure. —Tue EpITor. 


UR minister, Mr. Wendell—the Reverend 
Kirke Wendell he is, but somehow we 
seldom add the title—has preached a 

recruiting sermon. He told me, the morning 
after Jack went off to training camp, that he 
was going to do this, and I begged him to do 
the same thing for the fathers and mothers. 
He promised to do so, but afterward, on the 
Saturday evening before the recruiting ser- 
mon to young men, he said to me: 

“Tf you still want me to preach to the fathers 
and mothers, after I’ve had my chance at the 
sons, I'll do it. But—if I’ve hit the other fathers 
and mothers as hard as I’ve hit myself and 
Katherine in this thing, I’ve an idea you won't 
care to take any more for a while.” ; 

“Very well, we’ll wait and see,” I agreed. ‘ You 
do look rather as if you’d been hit.” 

He smiled, and the worn look which we often 
notice at the week-ends vanished. He was sitting on 
the rail of our side porch—the one which looks off on the 
rose garden and tennis court. I’ve observed that he 
seldom takes a chair on Saturday nights—he’s too much 
keyed up for the coming Sunday. 

“Kathie and I envy you, having Jack at that camp, on 
account of Colonel Southworth,’’ he observed. ‘‘ But I hear 
to-day that there’s a good chance of my getting Kirke, 
Junior, transferred there before long —— Well, will you and 
Mr. Redding be at church in the morning?” 

He didn’t need any answer, and he didn’t stop to get it, 
for at that instant he espied one of the young men of his 
parish passing and, with a long shrill whistle, halted him in 
his car. It was Byron Winters, the son of his richest parish- 
ioner, and the car was the latest type of beauty and power. 
Mr. Wendell, with a quick glance at me and a hasty ‘‘ Pardon 
me, but I’ve been trying for a week to see Byron,” clapped 
on his hat, vaulted over the porch rail with the lightness of a 
boy, and took a flying leap across the thick privet hedge 
which lies between lawn and street, while the car throbbed 
softly at the curb and young Winters grinned broadly in 
welcome. The next instant the two were off. 

I looked up at Barry, who had come out the French win- 
dow from the library in time to see this informal departure. 

‘‘The recruiting sermon comes to-morrow,” | announced. 

‘Whoever else he gets, I’ll wager he doesn’t get Byron 
Winters,’”’ Barry prophesied. “It’s dollars to doughnuts he 
doesn’t even have him in church to hear that sermon, in spite 
of the invitation he’s giving him now.” 

‘‘T don’t imagine it’s an invitation he’s giving him now,”’ 
I suggested. ‘I think it’s more in the nature of a command.” 


~~ morning the sun shone brilliantly, which seemed 
a good omen for the service. On the way to church 
Barry spoke thoughtfully: “Cana man exert more influence 
at a time like this from the pulpit than he can with individ- 
uals? Seems to me a man with such powers of persuasion as 
Wendell would do more at recruiting in personal interviews 
than by preaching at his men.” 

‘Remember what we’re always discussing,” I said, “about 
the psychology of the crowd. Mr. Wendell might have read 
us that sermon last evening, but I doubt if it would have had 
quite the same effect upon us that we shall get this morning.”’ 

‘‘He wouldn’t have read it to us if we would have doubled 
his salary,” Barry hazarded. ‘‘ Wendell has a strong sense 
of the dramatic. And that’s all right too. I have a strong 
sense of the dramatic when I make a plea for my client. 
I take advantage—legitimate advantage—of all the stage 
setting of the courtroom. Wendell is just taking ad- 
vantage, this morning, of the peculiar effect of the flag, in the 
churchly setting, to back what he has to say. And, my 
word! it does have a strange effect, doesn’t it? Ever since 
he hung it, the sight of it, just there, has taken me by the 
throat.” 

When we came into the church the bright rays were 
streaming through the memorial window above the organ, 
touching the masses of red, white and blue flowers below the 
pulpit into a blur of lovely coloring, and sending a bar of 
purple across the silk flag which hung upon its staff behind 
the reading desk. The pews were full, and I glanced furtively 
to right and left as we made our way down the center aisle. 
I saw that there were many young men—more than usual-— 
in the audience. The Winters pew is just across from ours, 
and Byron Winters’ fair head showed beyond his father’s 
gray one. At least then, whether to invitation or command, 
he had responded with his presence, and Mr. Wendell had 
his chance. 


S HE came into his pulpit from the vestry door, it struck 
me that the minister looked a little pale. I learned after- 
ward, what I then suspected, that he had spent a sleepless 
night. It was a big and daring thing he was about to do. 
There might be many people in his parish who would resent 
this use of his influence to take their sons from them. To be 
sure, all the young men of the country were by now subject 
to the draft, but there was always the long chance that out 
of any given number only a few would be set apart for the 
service, and out of the fifty or sixty young men of our 
parish fewer than a dozen had been selected in the first con- 
scription. But what Kirke Wendell was about to do was to 
appeal to them all not to wait for draft, but to make the 
voluntary sacrifice. Small wonder he had not slept that 
Saturday night! 

The young men of our church like Kirke Wendell. It is 
easily understood, for, with the growth of mind and spirit of 
the mature man, he has retained many of the most delightful 
characteristics of youth. Although, when he comes into his 
pulpit, he seems not just the same man who on Thursday, 
perhaps, played over the golf course with Harold Bertram, 
or who on Friday spent his morning coaching Perry Park for 
a special examination in mathematics, he still looks very 
human and approachable. 
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On this special Sunday morning, however, there was some- 
thing new in his aspect, and J could not tell just what it was. 
The black silk gown might have covered a uniform, so 
martial was his bearing—or so it appeared to me. I waited, 
suddenly a little breathless. In truth, I think the congrega- 
tion were all a little breathless, for the news of what was 
coming had gone far and wide through the town. 

The preliminary services were not different from the usual, 
and I marveled a little that the opening hymn was not ‘‘ The 
Son of God goes forth to war,” or ‘Onward, Christian 
soldiers.” And the offertory, sung by a young tenor with a 
fresh, clear voice, was just ““O Love that will not let me 
go’’—though the effect of that upon my heart, as it always 
is, was to make it very tender. i 

But then—came the sermon. And with the first word the 
whole atmosphere suddenly changed. 

““Gird up now thy loins like a man; for I will demand of 
thee, and answer thou me.” 

Have you ever heard a man preach when his heart was on 
fire? Have you ever heard a man preach when he had just 
laid upon the altar his only son and knew not whether he 
should ever hear the staying Voice? When he had brought 
to the making of his plea not only every art that time and 
training had taught him but all the love of which he was 
capable? If he is fearless, if he cares beyond all past experi- 
ence to attain his end, then must his power be past estimate, 
and his influence that of a messenger from on High, 


T WAS a tremendous thing, that sermon. Yet it was sim- 

plicity itself. The speaker used no tricks of oratory, did 
not attempt to play upon our feelings. He recited no tear- 
compelling tales of suffering, made little of the sacrifice he 
asked. It was duty—plain, uncompromising duty—which 
he held before the young men, and he clothed it in no shining 
garment. I never heard a matter of conscience reduced to 
simpler terms. One could not get away from it—one could 
not even try. It was as if he came to them and said, very 
quietly: ‘‘The enemy is at the gates of our neighbor city— 
will you take down your guns and go with me to drive him 
away?” 

There seemed nothing left to do but to take down that 
gun! 

As for us who were to remain at home, and let the others 
go—we saw our duty too. But if, in the whole sermon, 
there was an arraignment of cowardice, it came right there. 
To us who were older, to us who should, if we were the right 
sort, have put the iron into the blood of our sons, came the 
most uncompromising word of all. 

“There may be sorrow to follow,’’ he said. ‘I- can’t 
pror ise you exemption from that. But I do say to you, 
most solemnly, in this hour of decision, that if you fail, if 
you hold back, if you dare to lay a weakening hand upon the 
shoulder of your son and say to him ‘ Don’t go,’ an hour will 
come when your sorrow will be of all the most bitter, because 
it will be the sorrow of great shame.” 

He let us go with that. It wasenough. Then he returned 
to the young men. They sat before him, heads up, taking 
the blows straight in the face. If any winced none showed 
it so that it could be seen. 

‘““Men,”’ he said, ‘‘it must not be said of the Church that 
she holds back her sons. Men are going from the colleges, 
from the offices, from the shops—from everywhere. There 
is an honor roll waiting to be filled with the names of the 
young men who, from wherever else they go, represent also 
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the best type of believers in the power of Christ to bring 
to an end all wars. If it must be by the way of the 
sword, that is not for us to choose. There is only 
one way now to end this war, and the Church ex- 
pects—demands—that every man do his duty. 
The great Captain, as he said to Job out of the 
whirlwind, so he says to you this morning, out 
of a greater, wilder whirlwind: ‘I will demand 
of thee, and answer thou me!’”’ 
A silence followed upon these last stern words 
. which was like the silence of the deep before 
astorm. Then Kirke Wendell, with one quick 
motion, threw off his gown and stood before 
us in a worn suit of khaki, the uniform of a 
corporal., Had he a right to wear it? None 
better, as every one of us knew, for in the 
Spanish War he had been not only priest but 
soldier with his men; and not one of us but 
understood that only the stringent orders of his 
physician kept him away from the active front 
just now. 
A strange sound, like that of many caught 
breaths, broke softly on the silence. At that 
moment, through the vestry door, a young man, 
also in uniform, came upon the platform, and he 
held in his hand a shining cornet. Taking his place 
beside Mr. Wendell he raised his instrument to his lips. 
The great organ boomed a swelling chord, and then 
“The Star-Spangled Banner”’ lifted us to our feet, as one 
man. Mr. Wendell turned and caught the bright Colors 
from their place and held the staff high. And then 





H, I CAN’T describe what came next. My heart was 

near to breaking with the mingled joy and pain of it— 
with the pride—with the wonder. We were singing—at least 
we were trying to—with the choir leading, though many a 
voice faltered. But the organ and the cornet led us on, and 
we had reached the lines 


Oh, thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation —— 


There was a stirring in the pew across from ours. The 
gray-haired man in the end of the pew moved to one side, and 
past him came the tall, fair-haired youth whom all of us 
knew as the most reckless pleasure lover, the idlest, most 
wasteful spender of them all. Byron Winters, son of the 
multimillionaire of the town, a laughing young daredevil 
who had thus far declared that though he gave his body to 
be burned it would not’ be for love of his country, walked 
straight down the aisle toward the Colors. 

As he came, Kirke Wendell, his face suddenly aflame, dis- 
daining pulpit stairs, leaped down to the floor to meet him, 
the flag held high. And then—oh, that power of contagion, 
that mighty influence of one human soul upon another, upon 
which he had dared to count! 

The young men had seen—had they not seen?—Byron 
Winters casting his lot— Byron Winters, of all young men in 
their world, marching down the aisle to join the Colors! He 
was going, was he? Would they stay behind? There was a 
movement here, a surging there, and then they came—how 
they came! Doctor Brigham’s son, Stanley; Tom Goodwin, 
son of the lawyer; Will Eberhart, son of the grocer; the bank 
clerk, the plumber, the office boy, the printer; the sons of 
our richest men, the son of the church janitor—and there 
was no difference between them! Patriots all—the sons of 
America responding to the call—the simple call of duty. 

In the pews mothers hid their faces; sisters stood on tiptoe 
to see, tears streaming down the pretty cheeks, but the 
young heads held high—as high as those of their brothers. 
Fathers straightened their shoulders, openly lifting unsteady 
hands to moistening eyes. Oh, we were all enlisting that 
morning! And for those of us whose sons had already gone 
was new consecration, fresh pride—and a very tender, under- 
standing sympathy for those who at this moment were facing 
the fire for the first time. Yes, we were all enlisting that 
morning, and our enlistment was not only under the banner 
of our country, it was under the arms and insignia of the God 
of Battles, who alone could know the issue of that hour. 


T WAS all over then, with the ceasing of the music and the 

uplifting of Mr. Wendell’s hand, while he spoke the solemn 
benediction, and the young men about him bent their heads 
low and the congregation sank upon its knees. His voice 
was thrilling with emotion; those of us who knew him best 
knew that it was by far the greatest hour of his life. He had 
taken the responsibility of making this appeal; he had dared 
to summon these boys—they seemed but boys—and they 
had answered the call. Had he done what was right? To 
the bottom of his soul he believed he had, but none the less 
must the burden upon his spirit have been overwhelming. 
It was to be seen in his moved face. 

They crowded round him then, these new recruits, their 
faces flushed, their eyes aglow. He was shaking hands with 
them, he was laying his arm about their shoulders, and his 
lips were smiling like those of a boy. He had given the 
Colors over to Byron Winters—who better deserved the 
right to that honor than he who had answered first? | 
gazed at the tall, fair youth, and saw a new look in his hand- 
some face. I had never either liked or respected him, but 
now, “‘in the twinkling of an eye, old things were passed 
away,” and I could both like and deeply respect the real 
force of character which at the moment of test could show 
above all superficial qualities. 

Mrs. Winters came out of her pew. Thorough woman of 
the world was she, the idlest of the idle, the leader of the 
pleasure seekers—her son had been true to her type, at least, 
if not to that of his father, in his spendthrift ease of life. | 
looked at Mrs. Winters, and I saw that her head, like her 
son’s, was up. I put out my hand, and she took it and held 
it very closely while her tear-stained eyes looked steadily 
into mine. 

“Tf you can do it, so can I,”’ she said. 

And yet there are those who say that nothing but ill can 
come of war! 

Farther up the aisle I met the laundress who washes for 
me on Mondays. Her son was among those who had gone 
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‘The Story of an Arabian Nights Mystery in Modern New York 













y Harold MacGrath: Author of “The Man on the Box,” Etc. 


ILLUSTRATION BY HOWARD GILES 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this story stopped 
last month, turn to “‘What Has Happened,” on page 118.) 


NCE, when Armitage was a little boy, he 
had gone into the country with his father 
for trout. They had been overtaken by a 
violent thunderstorm, and a green vivid 
bolt had riven the sod within a few feet of 
them. For hours afterward that green 
streak had intervened whichever way he 
looked; interfered with his sense of time 
and place, thrown him into a land of livid 
unreality, and partially convinced his 
he had been transformed into a mechani- 
cal toy whose mechanism he could hear clicking inside. 
On the morning following his amazing discovery that the 
house he was born in had been sold without his knowledge— 
a morning crisp and full of dazzling sunshine—the memory 
of that bolt came back to him, bringing with it suggestive 
comparisons. Minus the green streak, his sensations were 
almost identical. He could walk, think, act, but all with a 
consciousness that what he did was not real. Indeed, the 
actual thunderbolt was preferable to this figurative one. To 
go to bed fairly rich, and to wake up facing the possibilities 
of utter financial ruin!—helpless to avert it, totally incom- 
petent to build anew! But | 
Armitage was a brave young 

















and mortgages and cash! But how had he worked it without 
creating suspicion? How had he hoodwinked the keen 
bankers? How had he managed the transfer of the property 
without arousing some inquiry? These puzzles Armitage 
determined to solve at once. There was, however, a dim 
recollection regarding some power of attorney. 


IX blocks below the Concord apartments was the Armi- 
tage office building, where, behind a door with the modest 
sign ‘‘Estates,’’ Bordman had labored honorably for three 
decades. Toward this building Armitage measured his steps 
energetically, despite the fact that each step became heavier 
and harder, until his sensations were something akin to 
those of a man fighting a gale across sand dunes. Supposing 
the Armitage was gone? 

Dread and self-analysis—dread for the possibilities of the 
future and tingling scorn for the past! Ruined; and he had 
no one to thank except himself. He took James Armitage, 
former clubman, hunter and idler, and analytically tore him 
into so many fragments that he was presently in the same 
category as Humpty Dumpty after the fall. Bob Burling- 
ham had hit the nail on the head. For years he had lolled 
on metaphorical sofa pillows, a well-meaning, inefficient, 
pleasure-loving idler. Set to it, he could not have made out 
a list of his properties from memory. Never having been a 
spendthrift in the Broadway sense, there had always been 


had learned that it was folly to lie to oneself. He laughed 
aloud. If his life that day had depended upon earning a 
dollar, he would have gone to his death at sundown. James 
Armitage, aged thirty-four; occupation, grasshopper. 

A cynical insidious idea crept into his head and tried to 
find lodgment there. Clare Wendell, rich and free. . ° 

““No! By the Lord Harry, I'll never stoop that low. I'll 
work. I wouldn’t make a bad riding master.’”’ He laughed 
again. ‘‘I suppose this is the kind of situation that offers a 
normally good man a fine chance to become a rogue. No, 
thanks !’’ 

But what of the other girl, the girl who was living in his 
house, believing it to be lawfully hers? She or her father had 
paid eighty thousand for it in good faith, and she was living 
there all alone, for her father was evidently something of a 
will-o’-the-wisp. He couldn’t go to her and tell her she’d 
been rooked by a dishonest lawyer. Pearl and pomegranate 
and Persian peach! It was very pleasant to recall the amber 
nimbus over her hair, the round, lovely arms. What would 
have happened had she caught him behind those curtains? 
What an infernal muddle! And here was the very gate to 
it, the Armitage office building. 


E WENT in, prepared for the worst. After a search 
‘Lhe found Morrissy, the janitor of the building, who had 
occupied his post for twenty-odd years. 
“T’m Armitage,” he an- 
nounced without preamble. 





man, a philosopher who had 
long since recognized the use- 
lessness of whining. He had 
at least learned in his wander- 
ings that opportunities were 
not resuscitable. Dazedly, but 
pluckily, he started forth to 
find out how this ruin had 
been accomplished, vaguely 
hoping that his good luck 
would pull him through, that 
the ruin was not utter. 


N NINE o’clock he entered 
the Concord apartments, 
an old-fashioned building situ- 
ated in an old-fashioned part 
of the town, and asked to see 
the janitor, aware that jani- 
tors were easily approachable 
and generally inclined toward 
verbosity, which was an inter- 
esting sidelight on his knowl- 
edge of human beings. 

“T wish to make some in- 
quiries regarding Mr. Bord- 
man—Samuel Bordman— who 
lived here for many years.” 

“Ain’t living here now,” 
replied the janitor briefly. 
‘When he went away in April 
hedidn’t come back. Hislease 
lapsed in August; so I had to 
rent his apartment.” 

“Have you any idea of his 
whereabouts?” 

“Nope. Packed up and 
cleared. out; ’s all I know. 
Say ’’’—with sudden interest — 
“be you a detective ?”’ 

“No. I’m merely one of his 
clients. I wanted to find him 
if possible. Did he seem all 
right when he left?” 

“Well, he kind o’ spruced 
up a bit toward the last and 
wore a pink in his buttonhole. 
But he wasn’t any more loony 
than usual.”’ 

““A trifle queer, eh?”’ 

“On some points. Always 
paid his bills; so we hadn’t 
any kick coming. Oh, he was 
all right. Weall liked the old 
codger, if you come to that.” 

“Did a woman ever call on 
him?” 

“Bo, whenever he saw a 
strange female he beat it for 
the dumb-waiter, believe me. 
They couldn't get near him 
with a ten-foot pole. Nope; 
nothing like that in his. He 
was here for about eighteen 








“Have you got the key to 
Bordman’s office ?”’ 

eV eS)-eir.-. 

“Are all his things there?”’ 

“Just ashe left them. Been 
wondering if he was ever com- 
ing back. I recognize you, Mr. 
Armitage, and I’m glad to see 
you. I’ve been handling the 
rents without any legal author- 
ity. Had to take ’em over to 
the bank an’ explain. The 
president said he guessed it 
would be all right, but that I 
ought to cable you the facts. 
But nobody knew your ad- 
dress.” 

A great weight slipped off 
Armitage’s shoulders. ‘‘Then 
I’m still owner here?’”’ 

“Well, I guess so.’’ Mor- 
rissy grinned. The young boss 
was having his joke. 

“T say, didn’t Bordman 
have a stenographer?”’ 

““Ye-ah. Want her?” 

“‘T jolly well do!” 

“‘She’s on the same floor. 
Here’s the key. You goto the 
office and I’ll get Miss Corri- 
gan. She can get off for the 
morning. Heard anything 
from Bordman?”’ 

ai No.’’ 

‘“*Queer.” 








ORDMAN’S office looked 
as though he had left it 
only yesterday. It was scru- 
pulously clean and orderly, 
due doubtless to the cleaning 
woman’s triweekly rounds. 
There was an old-fashioned 
safe in one corner, a large globe 
of the world, rows of letter 
files and shelves of brown law 
books. There was nothing 
whatever to indicate that 
Bordman had left the office in 
a hurry or upon impulse. 
Armitage sat down in the 
chair at the desk and began 
to whistle softly. The outlook 
wasn’t so dark as might be. If 
the office building was still 
free and unattached, why, he 
would have between ten and 
twelve thousanda year. Pres- 
ently the janitor and Miss 
Corrigan came in. 
“I’m Miss Corrigan,” she 
said. ‘‘ You wished to see me ?”’ 
She recognized him instantly. 








years; so I know. But you “Isn't 
never can tell. He may have 

gone off the track. No fool like an old fool. A good sixty, 
ifaday. Well, if he ran away to get married his things are 
here waiting for him, an old trunk and his furniture.”’ 

‘“‘T may have to come around for a peek into that trunk.” 

“Tf you come with the right papers.” 

“Thanks for your trouble.” 

“That’s all right,” replied the janitor as he followed 
Armitage to the door. ‘‘Those old boys—they run along 
forty years like clockwork, and then, pop! goes the weasel. 
But I never saw any dame asking for him.” 


ARMITAGE went down the steps to the sidewalk. He 
was perfectly calm. Perhaps this was due to the fact 
that the suspense was over. Bordman, for thirty years a 
trusted agent, had absconded. The next step was toascertain 
the extent of the damage. Out of a fortune of more than half 
a million dollars he might possess at this particular moment 
what he had in two letters of credit and the deposit in the 
Credito Italiano in Milan—thirty-seven thousand in all. 
If Bordman had found it easy to sell the house in Seventy- 
second Street, how much easier to dispose of stocks and bonds 


He Glorious? He is Gray Now. Can’t You See the ‘Bravos’ in His Eyes?” 


fat balances to draw against. Bordman had taken care of 
everything. Once in a great while Bordman had called him 
down to the office to sign some paper; but he had never gone 
there for any other reason. The pale, obsequious little man 
had always bored him. 

Armitage nibbled his mustache as he went along. The 
whole emptiness of his life stretched out vividly in a kind of 
processional review. Social routine: a ride in the Park in 
the morning, tea somewhere in the afternoon, a dinner dance 
or the theater, and a rubber or two at the club, broken by 
fishing and hunting trips and week-ends in the country. 
A grasshopper’s life! An idle, inconsequent grasshopper’s 
life! And here was the first shrewd blast of winter tingling 
his isinglass wings! 


XCUSES—one after another he cast them aside. What 
he had done, to avoid the simple business cares of his 
estate, was inexcusable. Once upon a time he would have felt 
only bitterly wronged and abused by fate; but for six years 
he had been living very close to natural things, and—with the 
exception of what he had honestly believed to be love—he 


Three times before she had 
seen him in this office. A little 
sigh pressed against her lips as 
she recalled how yonder clean-cut, handsome face had stirred 
the romantic in her. Nearly all her book heroes had taken 
upon themselves the face of this man now smiling at her 
amiably. A vague thrill of gladness ran over her. She had 
made a hero out of him eight years ago, and his counte- 
nance was still open and manly. Here was a man who had 
traveled straight; money hadn’t slackened the fiber. “‘ You 
are Mr. Armitage.” 

“Yes. And I believe you are the only person in the world 
who can aid me in my present predicament.” 

‘“T can give you as much time as you need, sir.” 

“I'll be very grateful for that. Thanks, Morrissy.” 

“Say,” said the janitor, “‘there’s a fat stack of mail I’ve 
been holding for Bordman. Maybe I'd better bring it up.” 

“Not a bad idea.” 

“ Anything wrong?” 

“T'll let you know about that later.’ 

Morrissy made off for Bordman’s letters. 

“Tell me what you know,” said Armitage, turning to the 
young woman. 

“First, what has happened ? 


Where is Mr. Bordman?”’ 
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Her pleasant, if careworn, face and her friendly eyes gave 
Armitage a feeling of comfortable assurance. ‘‘What I’m 
going to tell you will be in absolute confidence.” 

“‘T am used to keeping secrets.” 

“Well, Bordman has absconded with a goodly bulk of my 
property.” 

A deep, perpendicular line formed above the young 
woman’s nose. ‘‘Mr. Bordman? That patient, kindly little 
old man? It isn’t possible !”’ 

“T wish it wasn’t. I shouldn’t risk calling a man a thief 
unless I had sufficient grounds for doing so, Miss Corrigan. 
Please tell me what you can about him.” 

‘“‘T came to work as usual one morning in April and couldn’t 
get in. I went for Morrissy and got his key. Mr. Bordman 
was always here at eight, and I came in at half past eight. 
I thought perhaps he was ill, so I called up his apartments. 
He had gone away the night before with a lot of luggage. It 
was rather odd, but I credited it to some hasty out-of- 
town call. I came down every day for a week; but as no 
news whatever came in I was forced to give up. I secured 
my present position. That is all I honestly know. But Mr. 
Bordman a thief? I can’t get that through my head.” 

“Nevertheless, it’s a fact, a bitter one to me. He sold my 
house, furnished, for eighty thousand in April.” 

“Let me think,” she said, drumming on the desk with her 
pencil and frowning at the skyscraper across the street. 


UDDENLY she ran over toa shelf where there was a stack 
of stenographer’s notebooks. After a search she plucked 
forth one and returned. 

““What have you found ?”’ he asked. 

“T never forgot this,’’ she answered. “I thought it rather 
singular and careless at the time. When you went away you 
left him with the power of attorney. Shall I read the articles?” 

‘‘Please.”’ 

“Right to sell and transfer real estate, bonds, stocks, 
mortgages, to collect rents, draw against banks, to pay 
current expenses against the estate. I remembered this 
transaction, it was so unusually broad. I witnessed the 
documents—for there were three duplicates for the banks— 
and we went next door for the notary’s seal.” 

“Power of attorney,” he murmured. 

“Yes. If Mr. Bordman has robbed you. . . . 

“T shall doubtless stay robbed,” he interrupted. 

“Exactly. And yet, I can’t see how you can be blamed. 
Your father before you trusted him quite as fully. I’ve seen 
the old records. I know a little about law. I was in this 
office for about eight years. Whatever Bordman sold is 
beyond legal reach. You cannot come against the buyers. 
You can only follow him and make him disgorge. He was 
a queer little old man, with a raggedy gray mustache, 
partly bald, and magnifying lenses in his spectacles. But 
he always impressed me as being the honestest thing 
imaginable. He used to worry over postage stamps 
that didn’t belong to him.” 

“Stock markets?” 

“Impossible.” 

“Well, there’s my house. But go on; give me a 
good picture of him.” 

Miss Corrigan stared out of the window again, her 
eyes half closed the better to recall her impressions. 

“He was frugal. I don’t believe he’d been to a 
place of amusement in years. He had only one fad, 
as I remember. He was always receiving folders 
and cabin plans from steamship companies. He 
was always peering over that globe there. In im- 
agination he traveled everywhere. You will find 
all the queer places—the places he thought you'd 
go to—marked in red ink. When he wasn’t poring 
over that globe he was deep in the encyclopedias.” 

Armitage nodded understandingly. Bordman 
had planned this day years before. 

Miss Corrigan continued. ‘Sometimes he'd 
talk. You’d swear he’d been everywhere. And é 
besides that, he was a ‘Who’s Who’ on New York ata ¢. 
families. You see, there wasn’t much work. He 
handled three other estates like yours. It seems te 
he notified those clients, transferred the papers, 
and so forth, the day he intended to leave. I had 
come to the conclusion that he had suddenly de- 
termined to retire with his savings and take one of i 
those tremendous journeys he’d always been dream- ' 
ing about.” 

“‘He’s taking it—at my expense. What sort of 
personality ?”’ 

“Shy and kindly, and very lonely, I imagine.’ 

“Family?” 

“‘Never heard of any. I think he was all alone, with- 
out kith or kin.” 

‘‘Never any woman came to see him?”’ 

‘Never a one.” 

‘“‘I’m going to ask you a big favor. I really haven’t the 
nerve to do it myself. Here’s a list of the three banks. 
Find out if I have anything on the books. See if this 
building is really still mine. I'll go out for a short walk.” 

“‘Very well, Mr. Armitage.” 


” 


’ 


RMITAGE returned at eleven. The building was still his; 
but there was nothing in two banks and only about 
four thousand dollars in the third. On March first there had 
been two hundred and ten thousand dollars in the three 
banks. 

“For a shy and kindly old man he seems to have done 
pretty well,’’ was Armitage’s ironical comment. ‘‘ Have you 
any idea where those mortgages were kept?” 

““No. The boxes at the banks are empty. They are very 
curious over at the banks to learn what is up. Here’s the 
mail Morrissy brought up. Suppose we open it?” she 
suggested. 

They sat down at the desk and opened the letters. They 
found twelve checks, aggregating nearly six thousand. Each 
check was dated July, made out to the Armitage estate, its 
character indicated in the lower left-hand corner by the 
word “interest.” 

“Congratulations!” she said. 

“Are these mine?”’ 

“They are. Don’t you understand?” 

‘Miss Corrigan, I’m only a benighted grasshopper.” 

“‘And a very poor business man. It means that some- 
where you have a trifle over two hundred thousand dollars 
out in first or second mortgages. I’ve taken these checks 
over myself many times and deposited them.”’ 

Armitage did rather an unconventional thing. He seized 
Miss Corrigan by the shoulders and waltzed her around the 
room. There was a good deal of astonishment and protest 
in the young woman’s eyes, but there was no resentment. 
She understood this exuberance. From the abyss of genteel 
poverty —her own lot—he had been wafted back to affluence, 
to the old order of things. 


“T hope you'll forgive me, Miss Corrigan,” he said, sud- 
denly releasing her. 

“It was rather unexpected.” Her laughter had a break in 
it. There was a bit of color in her cheeks as she patted her 
hair. 
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Where can I find a sign painter?” he asked. 

“a e 4 > ” 

A painter: 

“Yes. I’m going to rub out that Bordman and substitute 
Armitage. I’ve got some eggs left in the basket, and maybe 
I’m not going to watch them hereafter! I’m coming down 
here regularly every morning. I’m going to learn how the 
ant does it. My grasshopper days are over. I wonder if we 
can get into that safe.” 


Wet a moment,” said Miss Corrigan. Once more she 
‘V had recourse to the notebooks. After a few minutes 
she returned triumphantly. “I know the combination. I 
used to open the safe sometimes. Nothing of real value in- 
side—ledgers. He gave me the combination and I wrote it 
down here.” 

They found the estate ledgers and a sealed envelope, the 
latter addressed in this formal legal style: 

ATTENTION JAMES ARMITAGE 

Armitage opened it. Ina neat flowing hand, with charac- 
teristic little curlicues and flourishes and shaded capitals— 
curiously reminding him of the script of the Declaration of 
Independence— Armitage read the following: 








You may or may not return some day. This is against the possi- 
bility of your return. You went away with a broken heart. But 
hearts never break, my son; they wear out, wither and die. So no 
doubt some day you will return. I confess I always rather admired 
you, you were so different from the run of your breed. The person- 
alities of your father and mother were strong and individualistic, and 
no doubt they reacted upon your own. But somehow you never 
struck me asa personality, as an individual; rather you were a type. 
You were born to riches; you had no ordinary wish that money could 
not instantly supply; you seemed to be without real interest in life, 
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bored. You were to mea cipher drawn on a blackboard; something 
visible through the agency of chalk, but representing—nothing. | 
have helped myself to half your fortune, because | am basically 
tender of heart. Had you been a wastrel, I should have taken every- 
thing. But the spirit in you was generous and kindly. I don’t sup- 
pose you ever did a mean thing—or an interesting thing. Going into 
the wildernesses as you have done may teach you some sound facts 
regarding life. Don't worry about me. What I have done does not 
appear to me as acrime. I have merely relieved you of half of your 
responsibilities and half your boredom. I knew, the moment you 
turned over that power of attorney to me, what I was eventually 
going to do, provided you remained away long enough. Don’t bother 
to pursue me; you would only waste your time and money. 
SAMUEL BORDMAN. 


“The infernal cheek of him!” cried Armitage hotly. 
“But I'll keep the letter in my pocket. Whenever I feel 
proud of myself I'll take it out and read it. I say, Miss 
Corrigan, if you'll take the old job back again, it’s yours at 
any salary you say.” 


ISS CORRIGAN wastwenty-eight; she had no illusions. 

She looked at Armitage thoughtfully. She knew that 
she could trust this ‘man absolutely; but she was not sure of 
herself. A great moment had come into her drab life, and 
resolutely she closed the door upon it. 





At length she shook her head. ‘‘Thank you, Mr. Armi- 
tage, but I'll keep the job I’ve got.”’ 

‘I’m sorry,” he said, quite oblivious to the little tragedy 
in her smile. IV 


RMITAGE decided to accept his losses silently. The 
swift anger, the naturally savage longing to hunt down 
the man who had so simply and absurdly robbed him, 
receded, leaving only a residue of philosophical calm, gen- 
erously leavened with a sardonic humor. Perhaps, too, he 
was actuated by a keen idea of shame. Hue and cry would 
only acquaint the town with the colossal folly of one James 
Armitage. Moreover, Bordman had six months’ leeway; 
and, because he was so insignificant in appearance, he would 
be as difficult to locate as the proverbial needle. There were 
a few hundred thousand individuals in the United States; 
the other millions were of the Bordman type. Besides, 
Armitage had been laughed at once before; he could not 
tolerate the thought of being laughed at again. The Burling. 
hams, the Corrigan girl and himself; the tale mustn’t go 
any farther. 

The house in Seventy-second Street was gone, doubly 
gone. In the first place it had been bought and paid for in 
good faith; in the second place he would have cut his hand 
off rather than have told that girl. Why? He asked himself 
this question in a kind of detached wonder. Why should he 
consider her? For what reason should he hold back the 
truth from her? Afterall, he had no war with her. If he told 
her it would only worry her, make her unhappy, without 
benefiting himself in the least. In law the house and all its 
contents were hers, and she would have no difficulty in 
defending her title. 

From Bordman’s office he proceeded to the banks and 
annulled the power of attorney and examined the lock boxes 
in the vaults. He went back mentally to that painful epoch 
prior to his departure for the Orient. The mortgages had no 
place in his recollections. Anyhow, Bordman hadn’t them; 
the interest checks certified that. Bordman might have left 
them at the Concord, among his discarded effects. Later he 
would obtain the right of search. 

One of the bankers asked him what he had done with his 
big balance. 

“Invested it in experience,” answered Armitage gravely, 

‘Foreign stock markets, eh? Well, we all have to learn,” 
said the banker, convinced that Armitage had been fooling 
around the foreign bourses. ‘I called Bordman in after the 
third withdrawal. He said you wanted the money.” 

Summed up or simmered down, Armitage had, instead of 
forty thousand a year, something like twenty-four thousand. 

As he had seldom spent more than half his income, his 
life might continue along the old grooves with nothing 

more serious than a deep sense of irritation. He car- 
ried Bordman’s letter around in his pockets for weeks, 
and whenever time hung heavy.on his hands he reread 
it. He even perpetrated a mild form of forgery by 
copying it. 
At four-thirty that afternoon his worries evapo- 
rated temporarily. He found himself on the lounge 
in the Burlingham library, his elbow touching Miss 

Athelstone’s; and frequently, whenever she stirred, 

he caught the vague perfume of lavender. He could 

not keep his eyes off her. 

‘How could you do it?”’ she asked abruptly. 


HE unexpectedness of the question threw him 
off his balance fora moment. Naturally—his 
conscience being normal and unwarped— his first 
supposition was that she had seen his face the 
night before and now recognized him. 
‘‘ How could I do what?” he countered lamely. 
‘Sell all those beautiful things without reserva- 
tion.” 
‘““Oh —— Well, I never expected to return.” 
“It’s all like a fairy story to me. Nearly all my 
life has been spent in aconvent school. And here 
I am, with Aladdin’s lamp in my hand! True, | 
had a good deal of liberty. But the room I lived 
in was white and bare; and my appetite for lovely 
things was stirred keenly by what I[ saw in the 
galleries and museums. For several years I used to 
go on horseback into the country. My father in- 
sisted that I should grow up physically strong. 
Those hours on a lively horse were spells of won- 
derful freedom. I suppose it’s in my blood to love 
the open. My father’’—her voice softened magically 
with the most patent adoration—‘‘ wanders about in 
all the strange nooks. To-day I’ll receive a letter 
from Shanghai; the next one will come from Chim- 
borazo; or he’s at the emerald mines in Bolivia or the 
gold fields in Africa. I don’t suppose he’s ever remained 
in any one place more than a month, except when he’s 

on archeological work.’’ She laughed. ‘‘Sometimes I’m 

convinced that he is the Ancient Mariner, or the Flying 

Dutchman, or the Prince of India, condemned to wander 

over the face of the earth. Have you ever by chance run 

across him? Have you ever heard of him?” 

‘““There’s an echo to the name, but I can’t place it. Be- 
sides, I’m only a big game hunter, and he, as I understand it, 
goes in for ruins and tombs and excavations. I’m a know- 
nothing on those points, Miss Athelstone. There are only a 
few men like your father, and the world at large never hears 
of them until they discover a new Babylon; and even then 
the world forgets all about it day after to-morrow. What’s 
he like?” 


ER gaze wandered toward the fire, and this gave him the 

opportunity he had been longing for—unembarrassedly 
to study her beauty in detail. Beauty always attracted him 
strongly; a sunset on the desert, a moonrise on the Taj Mahal, 
a sunrise on the Himalayas—all enchanted him. What hair! 
It was as fine as cobweb, thick and wavy, and colored like 
the heart of a ripe chestnut burr. He had seen cornflower 
sapphires less lovely than her eyes. Her skin had the faint 
iridescence of pearls. He brought up these comparisons with 
a jerk and a stiffening of the shoulders. Come, come; this 
would never do. Whether or not he had loved Clare Wen- 
dell, he had suffered mightily. He must not permit this 
girl’s beauty to get into his blood. 

‘My father is one of the handsomest men in the world,” 
she said; ‘‘tall and strong and brave. Sometimes in his 
letters—and I must read some of them to you—he gives me 
little glimpses of the hazards he finds in his path. I believe 
he is really a poet, for nobody but a poet could write as he 
does. Three or four times a year they come, fat, thick letters, 
almost like story books, so crammed full of life and the 
expression of life are they. He drops into the nearest con- 
sulate when he writes. About four years ago I left school 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 115 
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By Margaret Deland, Author of “The Iron Woman,” Etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this story stopped 
last month, turn to ‘‘What Has Happened,” on page 118.) 
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(—e——~aeeg JORNELIUS HENDERSON’S rush back 

1 PP) || to West Meadows—leaving that desired 
|| capital suspended in mid-air !—was filled 
G4 || with furious plans of what he was going to 
say to Alice’s father. He only hoped that 
f4\| when he should present his arguments and 

|| protests and entreaties to the unnatural 
parent who was thrusting his daughter out 
AN || into heathendom he would be able to keep 
——$_———— his temper. 

And this ‘‘Cousin Mary’’—what kind of a woman was she, 
anyhow, wanting to get married at her time of life? She was 
looking out for a home, that was what she was after! A 
home! Nobody need talk to him, Neely Henderson, about 
devotion to the cause of missions; he could see through her. 
Alice was too pure and beautiful to suspect anybody; she 
thought this stepmother business was all religious purpose. 

‘Religious grandmother !’’ said Neely, staring out of the 
car window and grinding his teeth with rage. “‘I’ll have to 
be civil to her father; I can’t let Alice see how I feel about 
him. But I don’t know how I am to be half decent to—that 
woman! Bursting in on Alice’s plans, just to feather her own 
nest. Well, if she wants to get rid of Alice, I’ll take her next 
week. She needn’t pack her off to China so she can get a 
home for herself.”’ 

He reached West Meadows Sunday afternoon and stopped 
at the parsonage door only long enough to learn that Alice 
had gone, as usual, to her Sunday-school class in the woods. 
He did not wait even to say How do you do? to Mr. Alden— 
“T’ve got to straighten Alice out first,’’ he told himself. 
Aloud he said very coldly to Cousin Mary, who had seen him 
tearing up the path to the front door and gone to welcome 
him: ‘‘I’ll come back with Alice.”” Then he rushed off for 
a four-mile walk through the snow, out to the red school- 
house. When it came into sight among the pines his heart 
rose in his throat; she was there, alone, and scared—poor 
little darling!—half to death. Well—he would save her! 
All the heathen in the world should not rob him of his girl. 





UNDAY school was over; the loggers’ children, jostling 
each other in the narrow doorway, had flocked out into 

the snow, the girls sputtering at the 
cold, the boys molding icy snow- 
balls in their mittened hands; then 
their voices, shrill and raucous, had 
died away up the lonely road. 

Alice was alone in the small, 
close room, where a melon-shaped 
iron stove stood between the two 
tiers of battered desks, scarred by 
three generations of jackknives and 
stained and spotted with varying 
tastes in ink. She opened all the 
windows and the cold air flowed in, 
crystal clear and clean, smelling of 
pines and glinting with the level 
rays of the great copper disk that 
was sliding down the translucent 
greenness of the western sky. 

When the room was fresh and 
cold she closed the windows, put 
some small birch logs into the stove, 
and then sat down at one of the 
little desks and rested her chin in 
the palms of her hands. 

Neely had squeezed himself on to 
this seat before this same desk, that 
afternoon when he first walked out 
to see her at the schoolhouse. Re- 
membering it, her breath fluttered 
intoa sob. “Oh!” she said faintly. 
Then she put her hands over her 
face, and bowed her head on to the 
desk. 


HE yellow light on the eastern 

wall lifted and lifted; then sud- 
denly was gone. The sun had 
dropped below the pines, below the 
hills. The five-o’clock dusk began 
to flood the room like a tide. The 
birch logs crackled in the stove. 
Suddenly she heard a step on the 
path. As she raised her head to 
listen, Neely burst in: 

“ Alice!” 

Before she could rise he put his 
arms around her, lifted her and 
caught her to his breast. ‘I won’t 
let you go, you know,” he said 
hoarsely. 

Then he put her back again be- 
fore the little desk, and knelt down 
beside her. He gave her no chance 
to speak. She could only hide her 
face on his shoulder and listen while 
he burst out with all the pent-up 
pain and fear and love of the last 
four days: 

“T’ll never give you up! You’re 
mine; I don’t care what your father 
Says!” 

It wasn’t until he stopped for 
breath that she could make him 
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listen to her; and when she spoke his rage collapsed with a 
suddenness that made him stammer: 

““Wh-what! Mr. Alden isn’t making you go?” 

““*Making’ me? Of course not. He is willing, that’s all.’’ 

“‘But he isn’t urging you?”’ Neely repeated incredulously. 

“‘T don’t need urging. I am going.” 

“Your father won’t let you, when I tell him ic 

“Yes, he will. He asked Cousin Mary to marry him just 
so I could.” 

‘You belong to me!” 

“‘T promised.” 

“You promised me!’’ 

The little schoolhouse was growing dark, and the fire in the 
stove was out. Only when he felt her shivering would he 
stop talking. Then he wrapped her up in the moth-eaten 
buffalo robe, and, to keep it tightly about her, he drove with 
one hand all the way back to West Meadows. 

“‘T think I see a way to straighten out this business,’ he 
said grimly; but he did not tell her what the way was. He 
was too busy thinking just how he could tell Miss Alden that 
if she would please keep out of it the ‘‘ business’’ would settle 
itself. ‘‘If she will just stop marrying Mr. Alden, Alice 
can’t go! That’s the thing to tell her!’ 

He was so full of arguments to make Miss Alden see her 
duty that he had very little to say to Alice. She had nothing 
to say to him—she was too busy bracing herself to keep her 
vow. So, for the most part, on the ride home only the sleigh- 
bells broke the crystal silence of the winter night. When he 
left her at her father’s door he said masterfully: 

“I’m coming in to-night to talk to Mr. Alden. We will 
straighten this thing out, darling.” 





E TALKED to Mr. Alden for three nights, and days, 
too, whenever he could make the minister listen to him; 
but somehow the thing didn’t straighten out. Of course by 
this time Neely—so ready to battle against the bulwarks of 
paternal selfishness and religious prejudice !—had admitted 
that nobody was either selfish or prejudiced. Mr. Alden was 
anxiously impersonal; Alice must do what she thought right. 
But he thought it would be right for her to be true to her 
promise to Neely. ‘‘ However, it is for her conscience to 
decide,” he ended with a worried look, 
Cousin Mary, also impersonal, was of the opinion that it 
was right for Alice to stay at home; ‘“‘still, if she thinks she 
ought to go, she can,’”’ said Cousin Mary, much perplexed. 


To protest against such negative attitudes was like striking 
the air. Yet, all the same, when Neely struck out to get his 
girl, his blows did fall upon something hard, something that 
resisted, something which did not yield, that stood firm and 
said, in a whisper: ‘‘ No.” 


N THAT third night, Alice, worn out with the struggle, 

had gone to bed, leaving her father and lover arguing in 
the study. ‘She insists,” William Alden said, ‘‘that she is 
vowed to the Lord. I have done all I can for you, short of 
tying her to the bedpost—that I won’t do.” 

“‘But she promised me!”’ Cornelius said hoarsely. He had 
already said it a dozen times in the last hour. 

“T know. But she promised her mother. And, Neely, I’m 
afraid—knowing Sam—she would never be happy if she 
broke her word.” 

“But when her mother passed away Alice stayed with 
you? That was breaking her word.” 

‘““No; then she only deferred going; and now,” Mr. Alden 
explained, ‘‘she doesn’t have to stay with me because my 
cousin, Miss Alden, will—will marry me.”’ 

“But if Miss Alden backs out?” Neely said eagerly. 

“That would be too much like forcing Alice to stay at 
home,”’ the minister said despairingly. ‘‘ Alice must gang her 
own gait, when it comes to conscience. And’’—he paused; 
it was not easy to speak of himself to the boy—“ Alice’s 
mother had always hoped that—that I would be moved to 
devote my life to mission work; and I—I didn’t. Her heart 
was set on Alice’s going.” 

“T don’t think that justifies you in letting Alice go now,” 
Neely said bluntly. ‘She has never wanted to be a mission- 
ary,” he said. He got on his feet and tramped about the 
study. ‘‘I can’t make any impression on her,” he said; ‘‘all 
the same, I won’t let her go. She loves me and I love her, and 
I won’t let her go!” 

“Then you'll have to tie her to the bedpost,”’ Alice’s 
father declared. 

But, even as they spoke, Cousin Mary had come to the 
rescue. She had been very silent during these last few days. 
To Mr. Alden’s declaration that he didn’t propose to force 
Alice’s conscience she replied briefly: ‘‘ We must do whatever 
is best for the child of course. But I’m blessed if I know what 
is best.’’ Consternation at what Neely frankly called ‘‘the 
box” into which her offer to Mr. Alden had put all four of 
them was making her half sick. ‘‘ Why was I so precipitate ?”’ 
she reproached herself. But she 
had almost nothing to say. ‘‘I’ve 








But He Thought it Would be Right for Her to be True to Her Promise to Neely 


put my foot in it once,” she re- 
flected; ‘‘so the best thing I can 
do now is to hold my tongue.”’ 


i. that night her tongue broke 
loose. Neely had stayed until 
Mr. Alden was almost obliged to 
show him the door! Now the lights 
were out and the household was set- 
tling to sleep; Cousin Mary came in 
and sat on che edge of Alice’s bed. 

‘“‘T have tried not to give advice, 
Alice,’’ she said, ‘‘because I know 
that’s my weak point—advising 
people. Besides, of course, I realize 
that I am responsible for mixing 
things up. But, really and truly, I 
think you are making a mistake.” 

“I promised mother,” Alice said 
faintly. 

“And you promised Neely,’ said 
Cousin Mary. ‘ Now, Alice, listen: 
When one promise jostles another, 
one of ’em isn’t a promise.” 

Alice agreed: ‘‘ The one to Neely 
isn’t.” 

“Well, that’s as you look at it,”’ 
said Miss Alden. ‘Personally, I 
think it is. But never mind that. 
You've got to do what you think is 
right, not what I think is right. 
And I suppose you don’t regard it 
as a question of what would, or 
would not, make you happy?” 

“No,” Alice agreed passionately, 
It was a relief to her, after these 
days of Neely’s argumentsfor happi- 
ness, to be told the truth. ‘‘ Happi- 
ness has nothing to do with it,’”’ she 
said. 

“It would make you happier to 
be a missionary; I realize that.” 

Alice was silent. 

‘‘But we will only consider what 
is right. It wouldn’t be right for 
you to leave your father—while he 
needs you?” 

‘“‘No,”’ Alice said. ‘‘That’s why 
I didn’t go when mother died.” 

“Well,” said Miss Alden, and 
paused; then she sighed and 
shrugged her shoulders. (‘‘Here | 
am, putting my foot into it again!’’) 
“Well, Alice, I suppose I’ve got to 
put the screws on: You can’t go 
and leave him now any more than 
you could two years ago.” 

“Leave father? But you —— 

‘‘7—what?”’ 





” 
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Eprtor’s Note—In her book entitled “A Green Tent in 
Flanders”? Maud Mortimer tells in full her experiences as as- 
sistant in a field hospital in Belgium. —THE EDITOR. 








E ARE on the very edge of Belgium, some 
| five miles from the firing line, and only 
| such of the wounded are brought to us as 

may not without danger be carried far- 
| ther. Within the space encircled by our 
| hedge there are sixteen wooden shacks in 
| all, eight of them wards in which about one 
hundred and forty patients can be cared for. 

Among the other sights are the operating 
bananas room with its radiographic cabinet, the 
pharmacy, the waiting room, the washhouse with the linen 
room, and the doctors’ quarters. The remainder, eked out 
by tents, some gray, some green, are sleeping quarters for 
the staff. 

All the shacks and tents are connected by narrow walks 
which thread quite picturesquely back and forth across our 
muddy inclosure. 

I have possession of a curtained-off portion of one of the 
shacks shared by three. This corner is to be my shelter. 
Privacy is almost as far from this life as from a camper’s. 
On the other side of a divided, somewhat skimpy curtain is 
a passage with a door at each end. It does not make so 
much difference as one might think whether the doors are 
open or shut. 

Everything blows, creaks and flaps together. Even the 
roofs, as I discovered later, in a high wind sometimes let go 
their grip of the walls. One feels much as a spider might in a 
tight crevice of bark with leaves for curtains. 

High up in the center of the roof is the common electric 
light, usually—as no one here has rigidly regular hours—left 
burning until 10 p. M., when the lights automatically go out 
all over the hospital. We are heated fitfully by a coal fire 
which, lighted in the morning, is left to its own devices or to 
a chance passing hand for its replenishing. The floor is cov- 
ered with green linoleum, our greatest asset in the all- 
permeating dampness of these Belgian plains. I have a 
bedstead and a mattress, exact 
replicas of the soldiers’ beds; 














By Maud Mortimer 


From the windows, through blots of scarlet geraniums, we 
have a bird’s-eye view of the nearest village, with the spotted 
reptile of continually moving troops crawling through its 
single straggling street. 

The nursing staff of the ‘‘ Boite’”’—as we call the hospital, 
by reason of its boxlike, circumscribing limits—consists of 
three American, one Australian, three English and three 
French nurses, with from ninety to a hundred orderlies and 
lesser officers variously employed. 


HE men arrive—huddled, inarticulate bundles of pain 

and misery with stone-cold feet and chattering teeth. 
Their boots and puttees are caked with mud and their clothes 
stiff with blood and dirt. The bandages that have been put on 
at the outposts are not removed in the waiting room, except 
in cases of hemorrhage or other especial need, but the men 
are undressed, laid on beds, and given hot-water bottles. 

The belongings of each are piled by his bed, and an 
inventory is taken by the priest-orderly on duty there, 
another part of whose business it is to officiate at the 
funerals. If the wounded have any valuables they are given 
over, in exchange for a receipt, to the administration, which 
takes charge of them until their owners leave the hospital. 

The men’s names, their wives’ names, their addresses, 
and the numbers of their regiments are written down. The 
less valuable contents of their pockets, which we often tell 
them are like small junk shops, are emptied into colored 
cotton treasure bags. These follow them to their wards and 
are hung at the heads of their beds. It is in these bags that 
they keep their most precious trophies of all—their splinters 
of shell—when the surgeon is fortunate enough to extract 
them and they lucky enough to survive the ordeal. 

After the doctor on duty has seen them and given his 
orders, we scrub them thoroughly as much to warm them 
as to clean them, though after days in the trenches a scrub is 
generally only too necessary. When they are washed and a 
warm cotton-flannel nightshirt has been put on they are 
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the bureaucrat in all his forms and numbers. They love 
discipline in such a place as this. 

Young Americans hate restraint. They lightly undertake 

all that comes their way but somewhat reluctantly go clear- 
eyed to the logical end of an endeavor. At home our 
antenne have not needed to become sensitized to foreign 
reaction; there has been plenty of room for contemptuous 
indifference and we have little real flexibility. 
_ Our facile assumption and self-confidence, our deep 
instinctive suspicion of all that is not American, brought 
cheek by jowl with the keen French mind, its unformulated 
but rigid traditions of manner and speech, its bottomless 
reserves, its trenchant intellectualism, its dire thoroughness 
of method and almost equally strong distrust—to say noth- 
ing of its humorous compassion for all that is not French— 
put the easy-going American at a disadvantage. When not 
happily unconscious he is irked by what he cannot quite 
size up. 

We Americans still trail nebulous envelopes, while pres- 
sure has solidified and crystallized the French. 

Neither is it easy for us to understand the objective 
dramatic quality of the French mind. Its unemotional clar. 
ity Sees life in terms of art. What we crudely sum up in them 
as dissension, even as intrigue, is generally no more than the 
interplay of vivid, sharpened imaginations working them- 
selves out into a witty indulgence of each other’s highly 
individualized and widely varying points of view and a 
breezy criticism of more phlegmatic reactions. 


NE newcomer only, to-day; he also is of the Bataillon 
’ . . 
d’ Afrique and hasa brokenarm. ‘‘ What a piece of work 


‘for you, madame, to wash me; but how good it feels!’ He 


gives me one of two rings he made in the trenches from the 
aluminum of his pannikin. “‘The other is for my mother. 
If you offer to pay me I shall be hurt.’’ I thank him and 
am delighted with my war trophy so graciously given—a 
genuine trench ring soon perhaps to take on some of the 

virtue of a curio. 
I went this evening to say good night to the men and give 
them an evening cigarette. I find le pére Corneiller on his 
evening round, and he asks me 








a small washstand; a deal cup- 
board; two canvas chairs; a 
mirror in a steel frame, one 
foot by nine inches — not cal- 
culated in its oblique summing 
up of one’s person to increase 
self-assurance; and, happiest 
possession of all, a shelf running 
the whole length of one side of 
the room to hold our books and 
odds and ends. 


TT’HERE is a dear, hard- 

working girl, Marie, a Bel- 
gian refugee, through whose 
clever fingers most ef the mend- 
ing and darning passes. There is 
a basket under the table where 
she works, into which torn and 
buttonless things from all over 
the hospital are put, always 
with a joke and ‘‘for one of your 
spare moments, Marie.” Two 
or more afternoons a weck 
another workwoman comes to 
help with the patching of the 
uniforms and underclothes that 
have been slit up for the first 
bandagings at the dressing sta- 
tions, or cut and torn when taken 
off the severely wounded in the 
waiting room. 

These clothes are disinfected 
and washed, then repaired and 
given back to their owners the 
day they leave us for a base hos- 
pital or, as often, given to some- 
one else, since their owners not 
infrequently move on before the 
clothes are ready—a shifting of 
possessions which brings about 
the pathetic and humorous 
parade of misfits daily passing 
through our waiting room. 

The French Government re- 
places all uniforms too badly 
damaged for further use, and 
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I THANK him and am delighted with my war trophy so graciously given — 
a genuine trench ring soon perhaps to take on some of the virtue of a curio. 
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to help him with the dressings. 
Le Couédic has had a bad time 
with his knee. It seemed noth- 
ing at first, but after two oper- 
ations the articulation of the 
knee had to be opened. With 
forceps I hold the desolate flap 
while the pus is cleaned away 
and disinfectants poured on the 
wound. He is better to-night. 
Frangois—“‘ poor little Number 
1,’’ as we call him—is better too. 
Kor many days we have had to 
be very quiet on his account. 
After the doctor goes I say: 

“Would you like Tessac to 
sing to you to-morrow?” 

“Yes, but we have a tenor of 
our own, Le Couédic, there in the 
fourth bed. Ask him, madame. 
He would like to sing to you.” 

Without over-persuasion their 
tenor agrees. He is propped up 
against his bed rest, looks round 
his audience with his outdoors- 
blue eyes, wavers a trifle in strik- 
ing his note, and begins a Breton 
popular song in a sweet, rather 
plaintive voice. 

It is dusk, and there is no 
other sound while he sings and 
sings and sings. I look on in 
amazement. Is this the bashful 
farm hand, so absorbed, so en- 
joying his own art? 

It is bedtime for them, and 
their nurse has been all too in- 
dulgent. After the twentieth 
verse [ say: ‘‘ That is very nice, 
but you must not get too tired, 
cher ami!”’ He lets himself be 
tucked up for the night and 











then, as I turn to go: 
“If you really like that, ma- 
dame, I will finish it to-morrow.” 
In a few minutes he is asleep. 





(;——,, with the help of friends 
in England and America, has 
very generously set herself the task of seeing that the men 
who pass under her care shall have, not only the best sur- 
gical aid and nursing possible, but a full outfit of warm and 
suitable clothing. 


OMPARED to most other field hospitals ours is luxurious 

and pampered, taking delight even in the color scheme of 
each of its wards. To provide for these needs is the principal 
work of the linen room, which is something like a little shop 
where everything—from bandages, needles, chocolate and 
cigarettes, to crutches, warm sweaters, nails, toothbrushes, 
combs, mirrors and slates—is to be found. 

Cases and bales arrive every month from London bringing 
us supplies, even pyjamas, which the poilus look upon as 
a form of swanky sport suit to be worn only outdoors on 
sunny days—never in bed. 

We have to keep up big fires and constantly move our 
possessions about to fight encroaching mildew, for not only 
is the lowest, dampest edge of the field our portion, but 
steam from our nearest neighbor, the washhouse, filters 
under the door and through all the cracks, defying the tarred 
paper with which we have tried to barricade ourselves 
against its inroads. 

The nurses drop in and out, searching our stores to humor 
the wide-swinging needs of their patients, and all day long 
orderlies, the lists of linen sent from their wards to the 
laundry in their hands, come with their baskets to be 
replenished from our shelves. 


wrapped in blankets and packed off to their wards or, in the 
more urgent cases, to the operating room, there often to lie 
on their stretchers on the floor awaiting their turn. 

That, when it happe:., seems to me the hardest of all 
tests of their endurance: the strange faces, smell of ether, 
passing and repassing of stretchers with their loads, sound of 
groans, and often sight of blood, of horribly exposed wounds 
and glinting instruments, before their turn comes around. 

But they generally arrive in batches and, in a field hos- 
pital, space and the number of surgeons are limited. Every- 
one is working at top speed; there can be.no breaks, no 
delays. The cases must be ready to be taken one after 
another in the order of their greatest need. 


VERY vexatious part of life in the war zone is the sense 

of being shut in. Here in the Boite are about three 
hundred people, counting the wounded, and the key is 
figuratively turned on them with their three hundred active 
minds, their heterogeneous tastes, their varying social con- 
ditions, their racial blindness to the other man’s problem 
and, under it all, the baffling irritation of war with its long- 
drawn-out, quivering, suspended menace. Small wonder if 
at times the ice is thin. 

A Frenchman can never realize our American fundamental 
naiveté. He is not simple himself, but proud and complex. 
He is annoyed by what he thinks our incomprehensible lack 
of reserve and form when it is nothing but a degree of 
national opaqueness to one kind of light. The French cherish 





EITHER the Night Hawk 

nor [ could ever understand 
the dislike of the nursing staff 
to be put on night duty. So, when a merciful spin of the 
executive wheel singled us out for the honor, there were 
perhaps no other two such happy people in the Boite as 
were we. 

Night is nowhere more wonderful than here. The daylight 
supremacy of vociferating guns shrinks into a corner in the 
immensity of its ancient stillness. We are tired of the glare 
and tumult of the day; of conflicting personal interests; of 
international differences that have a way of oozing out of 
every heated pore. Simple, straightforward work lightens 
and liberates. Only the tournament of smiles and frowns, so 
independent of the work on which our hearts are set, strains 
and wearies one. 

The Night Hawk loves poetry and quiet. She is Canadian 
and of the gold one bends in one’s hand, out of which primi- 
tive peoples fashion their ornaments and their gods. She is 
all disinterestedness, all devotion and self-forgetfulness; a 
thoroughly trained nurse with a heart that never loses the 
freshness of its sympathy nor its willingness to be spent in 
the service of these men whose pluck is so amazing, whose 
rare lack of it so pitiful. ‘ 

_I have the happiest time in the world flitting through the 
night at her heels, resting for a moment to admire the ducks 
as they sleep upon the pond and reach, in the quality of their 
white under moonlight on gray-green water, the subtlety of 
premeditated beauty. , 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 120 
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(If you want to refresh your 
mind as to where this story 
stopped last month, turn to 
“What ITas Happened,” on 
page 118.) 

IV | 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 

Tokio, November 1, 19- 
EAR BUMBLE: 
) It’s over. And it 
wasn’t a failure, ora 

stupid farce; but a great, 
big, beautiful Success! I’m 
talking about the pageant, 
you know; it happened 
esterday, and I’m still | 
rather dazed about it. The I) ri We 
moment I wakened yester- G 3 ( 
day morning I felt some- Oe N 
how that it was going to be = 
all right goodness knows 
why, as the dress rehearsal 
had been a nightmare. In the morning I had to meet 
Mr. Verrek about final arrangements at Mrs. Fargo’s 
(the affair was in her garden). And such bedlam! Car- 
penters hammering, songstresses rehearsing, electricians 
wiring lanterns, and scenery being hauled in piecemeal. But 
you know—exactly the sort of morning we’ve had before a 
Country Club kermis, or the Dramatic Society things. 
“Chaos and confusion!’’ as Mrs. Mercer loved to wail. 


Tired of Her 





ARTHUR 


T CAME off certainly a hundred times better than at any 

rehearsal—all the ‘‘dips” in the front rows, and a big 
crowd over from Yokohama, and everybody very ent husi- 
astic and appreciative. But oh, Bumble, it was howlingly 
funny, listening and looking on behind the scenes! 

From my ‘‘dressing room” (two screens, a chair and a 
mirror, behind an ilex tree) I could hear Diana stampeding 
from one side of the stage to the other, as she recited “‘On to 
Victory !’’—The Spirit of Peace annihilating Mars, or some 
such uplifting allegory. And then Baron Lensky, head 
cocked coyly, strumming ‘‘ The Gondoliers” on his mando- 
lin, that has a chronic cold, just like him. And Captain 
Ad: uir, baying ‘‘Good-by Forever”’ in a thunderous barytone; 
and plump, Pari isian Madame Tarascon doing a Greek dance 
in high-heeled, gilt slippers! 

Then Mrs. Gorring sang —her own things, about souls and 
‘purple pastimes” and “hungry, hungry hearts.” And 
Vane and I did a sketch called ‘‘ Respectability,” a delicious 
satire Vane had written with all his sprightly daring and wit. 
It ‘‘took”’ like wildfire and put people in good humor for my 
songs en patois, which were the last of the vaudeville. 

It’s quite a diffe rent thing holding a stage by oneself for 
fifteen minutes’ warbling. I could see Eloise anxiously biting 
her lips over on the corner, and beside her, hard and hostile, 
Mrs. Chesleigh and Lady Gertrude, and rows and rows of 
diplomats and their wives, eager to pounce. But once I’d 
begun to sing, I forgot everybody and swung from darky 
medleys to French argot and Spanish A ndaluz easily and with 
no trouble. I had three changes—the mantilla and shawl 
from Seville looked really lovely; and the last song was the 
Marseillaise, which always thrills me to the marrow, and of 
course—since the war—brings down the house. 

There was a tumultuous encore, and I got them all (or at 
least the French and the Belgians) to sing the last verse 
again with me, and even the English and Americans joined 
in and hummed the tune. And for once etiquette and self- 
consciousness and all the rest of it were thrown to the four 
winds, and the ‘‘dips’’ and everybody else let themselves 
go, and it was all quite wild and wonderful. 

When I came off the stage Eloise was waiting to throw her 
arms round me, and her ‘‘Oh, Nancy!” spoke volumes of 
pride and relief. 


E HAD a festive dinner al fresco, and I sat between the 
two V’s—Vane childishly happy and excited over our 
success, Mr. Verrek just quietly beaming and taking care of 
me. The Neffs were at our table, and the American Min- 
ister from Peking, and half a dozen other “high people,’ as 


Pest Feople 


Sy Anne Warwick 


Sluthor of “Victory Law, "ele. 


The Travel Romance of a Girl Who is | 
‘Main Street Town” in 
the American West and 
Mingle in a Whirl of Royalty and Dip- 
lomatic Splendor in the Asiatic East ful 


LUSTRATIONS BY ~ sort of 
é. 
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Toshi says, among them 
Hamilton J. Belthorpe 
you know, the famous 
author-lecturer. 

He’s a friend of Mrs. 
Fargo—a tall man about 
fifty, ruddy and very well 
preserved and very, very 
grand manner. He’s just 
arrived, by the last boat, 
with an elderly ‘Cousin 
Sara,’’ who wears caps 
and little shawls. She 
patted my cheek and said: 
‘Radiant child, beauti- 
very beautiful.’’ And 
Mr. Belthorpe gave me a 
address on “The 
Power of Personality.” 

He thought it was a con- 
versation complimenting 
my performance, but really 
he was up on the platform 
every moment, and I just took the place of the lantern 
slides. ‘Personality’ he hailed sonorously as “‘the gift 
of gifts, outshining and outvaluing wealth of gold, 
noble birth or great position’’; which was rather hard 
on the noble Mrs. Gorring, who had been making every effort 
to captivate him. 

Isn’t it funny, aristocratic people who sniff at money and 
titles and everything else drop their dignity and run—after 
a Lion! Even they must have something to bow to, and 
there’s nothing much left, except brains. if is the first time 
I have seen the wearily superior Aimée and “ Wilbuh”’ ac- 
tually taking trouble; but they’re working quite hard over 
the Belthorpes. 

Of course Mrs. Gorring was cross because I didn’t flat or 
get a coughing fit or stub my toe crossing the stage, as 
Eloise said all the women would want one to. And she stood 
by, with a vinegar smile, while Mrs. Chesleigh paid acid 
compliments about my “clever use of fancy costume and 
patriotic emotionalism,” and Diana sulked and said never 
a word. 

When I told her her recitation was splendid, she said 
brusquely: ‘‘ You know it wasn’t. Why don’t you say what 
you think?’’ and turned her back on Mr. Verrek and me, 
and walked away. I wish you could know him, Bumble. 
He’s one of the finest, most intelligent and generally attrac- 
tive men I’ve ever met. We’ve come to know each other 
rather well over these tableaux. 


Leaves to 





WAS almost forgetting that part. The tableaux came in 

the evening after dinne r, and it was a perfectly lovely 
scene; the garde n at night looke d much bigge r, and all the 
little ponds and bridges ‘and | ‘mountains”’ (rocks and 
high trees) softly distinct in the light of a thousand 
great red lanterns. The stage was in a natural semi- 
circle of ilex trees, which formed a rich background i 
for the brilliant or delicately pale figures. 

And I needn’t have worried about the costumes, : 
for they were beautiful—it all was. Imagine dainty 
children in flying azure, mauve, pale green and yellow- 
and-rose; that was ‘‘Pastel.’”’” And ‘‘ Maple-Leaf’ 
young girls with loosened hair and silken shimmering, 
ragged crépe robes inalltheshades 
from brown and terra cotta, into hn 
crimson, ash-red, orange and au- ye! 
tumn gold. 

‘“‘Orientale’’ was perhaps the 
most gorgeous—all the spectacular 
types, like Nina Kollavsky and 
Mr. Verrek and me, dear, half a 
dozen of us altogether, grouped 
between two great, 
black, stone pan- 
thers (borrowed 
from Kobeyashi!) 
and costumed in all 
the magnificent 
barbaric shades, 


purple and vermilion, sapphire blue, emerald and deep rose, 
with jeweled headdresses, wonderfully well imitated. 

There were many more—“ Black and White,”’ ‘‘ Watteau, 
“Orchid,’’ and so on—each prettier than the last and all 
enthusiastically applauded. Of course after it was all over 
the ‘‘ pussies’’ got their claws out and repeated the popular 
tale of my being a professional dressmaker, or condoled with 
Mr. Verrek over having his original sketches shamefully 
spoiled by my ‘‘amateurish costuming.’’ And by that time 
the afternoon performance had begun to dim, and there was 
plenty of scratching about my singing, too, and ‘‘ poor Vane’s 
really charming little play simply ruined by Mrs. Graydon’s 
bad acting.” 


H, I HEARD it all, as I was intended to; but one can’t 
be bothered with that kitty-cat nonsense. We made 
fifteen hundred yen for the Red Cross, so Lady Neff was 


pleased; and Sir Francis and Toodles and all the 
usual, very flattering and appreciative. 

But what I liked most was Mrs. Fargo’s brief ‘‘ You did 
well.’”, And then Vane and Verrek’s pleasure! They didn’t 
think I’d spoiled their things, but were boyishly delighted 
and grateful. And they carried me off home triumphantly, 
between them—with my arms and most of the motor full of 
flowers, and Eloise for a very complacent chaperon. And 
that was the end of the long-anticipated pageant. 

But it’s a very ragged Day After, Bumble; and I almost 
wish nice things wouldn’t happen, if they leave one so low 
afterward. It’s the Emperor’s birthday, and the ball to-night, 
and we dine at the Russian Embassy first —a sort of victorious 
round-up of the people who were in the tableaux—and I’m so 
fagged I don’t know how I'll get through it. 


men, as 


Eloise was scandalized because I balked on the military 
review this morning; but I wouldn’t get out at six A. M. 
to-day, even to see the Mikado. I’ve lazed thankfully at 


home all morning; Eloise is lunching out, so I have the 
house to myself. And now Mr. Verrek is coming to call, and 
I must prinka bit. But I'll keep this open till to-morrow and 
tell you about the ball. 

Still Another Day After. 

ND I could write you the usual rosy résumé—all flowers 

and adjectives and beautiful ladies marvelously dressed, 
and a court blazing in splendor. But I won’t. Because, 
whether you believe it or not, the Emperor’s birthday ball 
was neither brilliant nor remarkably entertaining, only in- 
teresting on account of the remarkable potpourri of races, 
classes and costumes such as could never be seen at any 
other court, except, perhaps, the Durbar in india. 

The ball is given in honor of the Emperor by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, but, strange as it may seem, the Mikado 
himself doesn’t attend, only some of the princes and prin- 
And of course this year there was no dancing on ac- 
count of the war, and all one could do was to walk about 
and look at people, and eat and talk to one’s friends. 

The decorations were amazing—bright 

li red and yellow crépe-paper flowers, and 
| great glary mottoes, and pasteboardarches, 
and the Mikado’s picture (a dreadful 
crayon) framed in artificial red chrysan- 
x themums. And there were stiff satin sofas, 

| all knobs and buttons, round the 


cesses. 




















wall, and the lights in crépe-paper 
Wasn’t it strange—all 


? 


petticoats. 
this from the artistic Japanese: 
; But I suppose it’s their idea of 
i jt European decorating and, as such, 
rather naively pathetic. Imagine 
us trying to give them a party tra- 
14d ditionally @ la Japan! They were 
by far the most picturesque ele- 
ment of the ball anyhow—the 
women gayer than 
usual in festive col- 
ors, and their long, 
pale, high-bred faces 
flowering delicately 
out of the demurely 
kerchiefed kimono. 
CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 65 
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l1I—The Jilting of Impressionable Maude 


OMETIMES I wonder just why the good Lord didn’t 
make a dozen women after the pattern of some he 
turns out. I could use two dozen of you, Helen 

Prentiss, and then some,’”’ said Doctor Matthew as he pushed 


‘his chair back from the breakfast table. ‘‘I want you badly 


in six different places this morning, and I’m tempted to steal 
you from myself and take you out into the Harpeth Valley 
to see the orchards in bloom, or rather smell ’em. When I 
got this bayonet slash across one lamp, and they didn’t know 
whether the other would sympathize and blink out also, | 
used to lie in the hospital near Soissons listening to the big 
guns booming on the French Front and promise myself that 
if I did go blind you and the Scout would get me home to 
smell June in the Valley. Now ought I to have to give up 
this perfect day and you and the apple blow just because 
everybody in Hillsboro who had the least excuse got sick?” 

‘“No, I think the apple blow is coming to you,” said Helen 
as she drew a huge bowl of blush roses from the center of the 
table into the circle of her arms and buried her face in them. 

“Will you come?” 

“T can’t go with you, but you go,’’ she answered, and 
tossed a rose at him, which he dexterously caught, sniffed, 
and stuck in the lapel of his white silk coat. 

‘““Why, I haven’t given you anything to do this morning,” 
said Doctor Matthew as he turned his face toward her with 
both black-lashed eyes closed and a coaxing smile on his 
straight mouth and shining all over his strong, lean, bronzed 
face. He reached out his hand toward her with a little blind 
gesture which, he had learned, in the month he had been 
home from Europe and its tragedy, would get an instantane- 
ous response from his mother’s very strong, beautiful and 
sympathetic ward. 

“Coming?” 

“Can't,” and another rose was laid into his hand, a thorn 
on whose stem pricked his thumb and made him look down 
quickly to see why the answer should have been so pointed. 
Then he glanced keenly toward the girl with her head drooped 
above the bowl of roses. 

“Trouble, Pal?’’ he asked with a quick tenderness. 

“Yes, and I—I want to tell you about it, but don’t quite 
know— know how.” 

“Go ahead; mother’s safe in the kitchen with Kizzie and 
the strawberry jam for two hours. Tell me!” 

ATT, could you diagnose a woman in love?’’ came the 
question slowly. 

“You, Helen?’’ The doctor started and turned his scared 

face away from the girl and the bowl of roses. 

“No, I'll never have to ask you or anyone else to diagnose 
my—my love,” answered Helen haughtily; “I can attend 
to that myself.” 

“Hit!’’ laughed the doctor with the color coming back 
into his face. “I'll be good, Pal—and try to help. Tell me!” 

“It’s about Maude Brockton, and I’ll have to—to break 
her confidence to tell you, but—I feel that the necessity is 
dire.”’ ; 

“Tf you think I can help, please tell me.” 

“While you were away Maude Brockton had a—a crash. 
She went up to Louisville to visit Julia Menefee, and fell 
desperately in love with Horace, Julia’s brother. You know 
Maude; it was a case of head over heels.”’ 

“Not so very much head at that—but a lot of heart,” said 
Doctor Matthew as he thoughtfully puffed a ring of smoke 
from his after-breakfast cigar. ‘‘And the man?” 

‘Just passing the time.” 

a 

“Oh no, not that,’’ answered Helen. ‘‘Almost any woman 
can get over a case of ‘cur’ love. It takes a real man to 
inspire the kind of desperation that Maude has. His engage- 
ment toa California girl was announced day before yesterday 
and I have been—frightened.” 

“Just how far did it go, Helen?” asked the doctor quietly. 
“Did it get to the point of—of arousing her passionate 
imagination? It would be easier for a woman to get over,.or 
weather through to the grave, real love and passion for a 
man which had had some kind of expression, no matter how 
slight, than to be led to the very borderland and then wake 
to find herself alone. Her imagination feeds on unrealities 
more intensely than on even slight realities.”’ 

““Must I be concrete?”’ 

“Ses,” 

“One kiss, one moment in his arms the night she left 
Louisville.” 

“Sure that was all?” 


Y) 
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The Feminine Adventures of a Young Physician 


By Maria [Thompson Daviess 


Author of “The Melting of Molly,” “The Poor Dear,” Etc. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY GAYLE PORTER HOSKINS 


‘Ves, I’ve seen his letters—nice friendly letters written to 
ease her pride. They were wrong; they just kept her hope 
alive and—and fed her imagination. She’s been suifering 
and growing more or less desperate. I am the only one in 
Hillsboro who knows about it—and it has been hard. As | 
say, now I am frightened. I stayed with her all night and 
I only came home to—to ~’ Helen’s laugh and blush 
were like a glint of sunshine on a gray December day. 

“To have breakfast with me? Don’t be a tightwad, 
Helen,’’ teased Doctor Matthew, with a smile breaking 
across his own tender, strong mouth. 

“IT felt that I must see you. I ran all the way,”’ she con- 
ceded with generosity. ‘I’m always that way when anyone 
is hurt.” 

“And I'll always try to help, dear,” the doctor answered 
with quiet seriousness. ‘‘Let’s talk a minute about Maude 
and plan out a—rescue.” 

“Oh, Matt, she says she is going to kill herself. She says 
she can’t live. She’s brooded and she’s not herself. I don't 
know what to do or to think.” 

“Helen,” said the young doctor with the resonant strength 
of deep understanding in his voice, “this thing we call 
romantic love is just a series of live wires coiled all over the 
universe, and anybody can step on one at any time and be 
electrocuted. The only hope for anybody is to possess a 
sense of humor and to be insulated by faith in God and his 
inscrutable plans; and even that man can be—burned. 
However, there are a few prescriptions that can be used for 
those who are sti!l alive after the shock, and one of the best 
that can be given to a woman is the old law of filling a 
vacuum to change an unnatural condition into a natural one. 
In frustrated love women suffer most from a sense of futility, 
from a sort of race extravagance in letting what they feel go 
to waste. Isn’t that so?” 


e ES,” admitted Helen slowly, with her eyes on the roses. 
“Yes, that’s true, though I hadn’t thought of it that 
way.” 

““You’ve heard of ‘love caught on the rebound,’ haven't 
you? What I’ve been saying is just an analysis of that old 
saw.” 

‘“‘T can’t think of love as anything that a person gets, only 
as something that one possesses to give,’’ said Helen, and 
still her eyes were fixed on the roses. ‘‘ There are so many 
ways that one can go on loving and giving to—to the person 
so that he—he need not know that it’s being done to him 
and ——”’ 

‘‘But what if the beloved target is married to another in 
California?”’ asked the doctor with a smile and a very pene- 
trating glance. Helen looked up from the roses. Then her 
gaze sank immediately to the flowers, while a flush rose to her 
creamy cheeks. 

“‘Sometimes I hate you,’ 
of her dark eyes. 

““That’s all right,’’ answered the doctor with a return 
flash, ‘but don’t do it on Maude’s account. I think I see a 
light. I’m going to try an experiment to pull foolish, pretty, 
loving old Maude up on her feet again. How do you 
think -" 

‘‘Matt dear, please don’t ask me to—to watch you 
operate on Maude unless you have to,” Helen interrupted. 
‘“‘T’ll confess that Iam all unnerved. I watched her walk the 
floor all night, white and still and determined, and—and I 
had taken her father’s pistol away from ——” 

‘*See here, honey bud, you go right down to Mrs. Winn’s 
and console her for that plank that Bertram made Bud and 
Sam nail—nail, mind you!—on her beautiful old black- 
walnut staircase so they could slide him up and down, 
crooked back and all, on the seat of his baseball trousers. 
She’s so proud about it that she’s weeping. And stop in to 
help Betty dress that barked area on young Sarah’s left 
shin; also take a peep at that Klein chicken I’ve got on the 
nest, and tell Clarissa Elliott that I’ll bring her my copy of 
‘Chitra’ to-morrow. And you trust Maude to me,” he added, 
passing into his office to pack his weapons for the day’s work. 
“Ts that all right?” 

“Yes,” said Helen with a long look into his quiet face. 

“Then do all the things I’ve asked you to, to keep busy 
until I come back,’’ Doctor Matthew commanded as he took 
up his bag and started out to the gray car. ‘‘Good-by!”’ 


’ 


she answered with a quick flash 


Abe" )T ten minutes later the doctor stopped the gray car 
in front of a lawyer’s office in a row of old red-brick build- 
ings opposite the Courthouse which stood in the middle of 
the elm-shaded Public Square of Hillsboro. He went up the 
steps two at a time and into an office, on whose door was 
emblazoned in gilt: ‘Alfred Gault, Attorney at Law.” 

“Say, Al, it’s springtime and the bass are kicking up in 
Harpeth Creek,” he announced to the owner of the office, 
who sat with his heels over his head, a pipe in his mouth and 
papers drifting to the floor from his hands, which were 
rapidly turning and discarding leaves from a huge sheaf. 

““Get out!’’ ordered Alfred from the corner of his mouth 
opposite that into which the pipe was wedged. He rumpled 
a huge blond mane until he looked like a young mountain 
lion, lithe and sinewy and strong. 

“‘T was in a trench last June and I thought of you and the 
bass out a 

“You think because you can work that blamed shut eye 
on all the women in town that you can get me going, too, 
darn your—your ai 

“Say, they do fall for it, don’t they?” laughed Matthew 
as the huge Alfred was plunging his arms into a white silk 












- coat like the doctor’s own, collecting two pipes, a bag of 


tobacco and a pair of steel fishing rods that stood over in a 
corner. 

“‘These rods were never out of this office last summer, as 
you well know, blame you!” roared Alfred as he and Doctor 
Matthew descended the stairway together and came down 
upon the pavement, hot under the morning sun. 

“Say, old chap, just take your car on out to the river. 
Stop and get bait at Judken’s. I’ll get the Clytie out of her 
shed and row up to the mouth of the creek to meet you. I'll 
have to stop to see a sickie, but I’ll be there almost as soon 
as you are. I'll Bobwhite for you.” 

“Heard that blamed Bobwhite whistle of yours all last 
summer!’’ was the lion’s roar as he flung himself into a gay 
red car that stood under the shade of an elm tree and crossed 
directly in front of Doctor Matthew’s gray car just close 
enough to scrape both running boards. Then he grinned and 
started in the direction of Providence Road with the speed 
of a tornado, while the doctor whirled away in the opposite 
direction. 


IVE minutes later Doctor Matthew stood at the door of 
the Brockton home, white hat in hand, decorously ask- 
ing for Miss Maude. 

“She have got a headache and she can’t see yer, Doctor 
Matt,’’ announced a pompous negro woman with a solemn 
roll of her black eyes. 

‘“‘That’s all right, Aunt Dilsie. Howare the rheumatisms?” 
questioned the doctor. 

‘‘T been better ever since yer sont me that linemint. 
It had a proper rank smell and was bound to do good,” she 
answered with unction as the doctor retired down the steps. 
Then as she closed the door he walked round to the side of 
the house and stood beside a low window. 

‘“Maude,”’ he commanded, ‘“‘come out here in the sum- 
merhouse. I want to see you.” 

“1 can’t, Matt; I’m ill,’ came the answer in a thin voice 
which sent an expression of alarm into the doctor’s thought- 
ful face. . 

‘“When the honeysuckles were in bloom on your summer- 
house last year I couldn’t see them,’’ he answered with a 
compelling tenderness in his voice, thus wisely using the 
same force with which he had pried the lion from his lair 
not half an hour earlier. ‘“‘I came mighty near not ever 
seeing them again,” he added with a plaintive baseness. 

His plea brought its response, as he knew it would, and 
Maude appeared at the long window, a crumpled, white, sick 
little young thing who shot a pang into Doctor Matthew’s 
very vitals. And with a quaking in his heart he saw that 
Helen had not overstated the seriousness of the case, had 
rather failed to take in all the danger. The girl’s eyes were 
dark and clouded and her red mouth set in a hard firm line. 
Around her nostrils were straight deep furrows, and he could 
see a hard pulse beating in her temples. 


ITHOUT a second look into her face Doctor Matthew 

reached up and took her slight figure in his arms, swung 
her down beside him and led her into the honeysuckle- 
covered summerhouse down on the lawn behind a clump of 
oak trees. She sank on a bench and covered her drawn face 
with thin hands in which he could see her pulse of life 
stirring. As he stood beside her he prayed with all the force 
in him for help to find the right words to accomplish the 
girl’s salvation. 

“Helen told me all about it. You—you mustn’t do it, 
Maude,” he said with a quiet simplicity. 

“You don’t understand,” came the muffled reply. 

“Oh, yes, I do. I hid a capsule of morphine under my 
pillow for five days after—after I found out that one eye was 
gone and I wasn’t certain that the other wasn’t going to 
go too. I thank God I chucked it away before I found out 
that the good eye was going to pull through, because if | 
had waited I would always have felt that I—I might have 
been a quitter. Oh, yes, I know,” and the doctor sat down 
beside her, calmly lit his little brierwood pipe and began 
to smoke. 

“That was easy,’”’ said Maude as she dropped her hands 
and looked at him with a hard defiance. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ answered Doctor Matthew almost 
under his breath, and a defiance came into his face that 
matched hers. He now realized: he was fighting for this 
woman’s life and reason. ‘‘Daphny shrank and ran when 
she—she viewed the remains the night I got home. Can 
you beat that ?”’ 

““Oh, God, no! She didn’t do that!’’ gasped Maude as a 
gleam of life came into her bitter eyes. 

““Oh, Daph’s a kiddy—and it’s all right,’’ answered the 
doctor hastily. ‘‘I just staggered and held on to mother and 
Helen. Then, anyway, I knew that God put me here to 
accomplish something greater than my own happiness and 
I got up and about it.’’ He smoked silently and let his 
words soak in. 


’ 





7 HAT’S all very well for you because you are—are a 

wizard and have worktodo. I’m worthless and useless, 
and nobody—wants me.’’ The cry came as from the heart 
of every frustrated woman in the universe. 

““Every young, healthy and sane woman is a potential 
fortune to her state. You have no right not to make good 
to your race. You are an asset of your commonwealth’s, 
and when you subtract yourself you steal.”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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By Francis William Sullivan, Author of “Children of Banishment,” “Star of the North,’ Etc. 


| ILLUSTRATIONS SY Ff. RR. 


GRUGER 








T FIVE-FIFTEEN every afternoon Jeannette = 
Gontreau pressed the button to stop the 
dictating machine, removed the receiver 

from her dark hair and became conscious of some- 
thing in the world besides Mr. Frederick Arm- 
strong’s monotonous voice. She then put away 
her paraphernalia, covered her typewriter and 
brought her day’s work for the Universal Adver- 
tising Company toa full and artistic stop precisely 
at five-thirty. 

This dark afternoon of mid-January she was in- 
clined to hurry the proceeding, for, some hours 
before, gazing from her lofty aerie on lower Broad- 
way, she had observed a Scandinavian mail ship 
plow up the Hudson to its berth in Hoboken, and 
she knew that letters from her godsons ought to be 
awaiting her at home; one at least—perhaps two 
or three. And life for Jeannette Gontreau began 
and ended with those godsons—as the war has 
named them—those four wretched prisoners her 
letters kept alive in German concentration camps. 

But now, as usual, she restrained her impa- 
tience, for when lives hang on twenty dollars a 
week one must fulfill their every requirement. 
She had just settled her last year’s hat on her head 
with a chic effect when the buzzer from Mr. Arm- 
strong’s office sounded. Jeannette’s eyes flashed 
rebelliously and her red lips compressed. Never- 











“Oh, Thanks!” She Cried With Swift Gratitude. “‘Please Let Me Tell the Boys ——” 


earnestness that had led him to enlist in the 
Foreign Legion after two years as a student of 
architecture in Paris. 

Musing, dreaming a little, she studied him. Then 
she opened his letter and drew out the twocrowded 
pages of minute writing with their accompanying 
green addressed envelope inclosed by the Germans 
for her reply. She read: 


WITTENBERG Camp, GERMANY. | 
December 2, 1916. 

Very Dear Godmother: Your last letter arrived safely, 
and so finally did your box with all the good things in it. 
As a result our godmother is exalted very high in Hut 
No. 3. At sight of the box Anatole—who is sitting on his 
straw bag in the corner making you an aluminum ring set 
with tricolor stones—Anatole wept. So did I, both out 
of courtesy to my superior officers, and because the sight 
of so many good things all at once is rather unnerving 
here. But we recovered quickly, for at last we had some 
use for that blessed little stove with its canned heat you 
sent us. 

That stove is the envy of the hut. When the other 
chaps who, like myself, have lost an arm or something and 
can’t work, get tired staring through the barbed wire at 
the flat muddy fields with their patches of snow, they 
come in and moon at that stove. Ah, godmother, were 
one to spend the rest of his life he couldn’t express 
enough gratitude for the dear, infinitely merciful thing 
you are doing! 











Pardon this gush, but your gray hair and rheumatic 





theless, she answered the summons, walking with 
the light, quick grace that was an inheritance 
from her father, Major Gontreau, Legion of Honor, deceased 
six months before. 

Armstrong, tipped back in his chair with his hands clasped 
behind his head, smiled at her as she entered. He was a man 
of about forty, with a ruddy face, brown hair and an inclina- 
tion to stoutness. Jeannette had been his stenographer dur- 
ing the two years he had been with the company, and their 
satisfaction with the arrangement was mutual—he with her 
work, she with her rather higher salary than the average. 
Now he glanced behind her to see that the door was shut. 

“Well, how’s the Grand Army, Miss Gontreau?”’ he 
asked in the manner of a genial conspirator. This was the 
ordinary method of reference to the godsons. ‘‘Had any 
more letters?” 

NSTANTLY the cool, self-sufficient business girl, as thor- 

oughly American as her mother had been, disappeared. 
Jeannette’s face lighted, she smiled, her eyes grew tender, 
mature; in short, she became a godmother. ‘‘ Didn’t I show 
you the one | got two weeks ago from Ledyard?” 

“‘He’s the American in the Foreign Legion, isn’t he?’’ 
said Armstrong soberly. Then his eyes began to twinkle. 
“Does he still believe that you are about fifty and have gray 
hair and rheumatism?” 

“Oh, yes! I have to tell them that. Hf I didn’t they 
wouldn’t confide in me and I couldn’t help them. Imagine 
their knowing that J 
was their god- 


She left the car at Fourteenth Street and, walking back 
to Twelfth, turned east and let herself into Mrs. Tibbitts’ 
well-known hallway. During the five years since her moth- 
er’s death this place had been home to Jeannette and her 
father, and it was still her home now that she was alone. 
Mrs. Tibbitts kept a rather meddlesome but really fond eye 
upon her, and Mrs. Tibbitts alone—except for Mr. Arm- 
strong—knew of the Grand Army. 


Y THE flickering gaslight Jeannette examined the wire 

mail racks against the wall and gave a little cry of delight 
as she took down a square envelope addressed in a familiar 
bold chirography and closed at the top by a strip bearing the 
words ‘‘Opened by the Censor.” 

Excitedly she hurried up to her room on the top floor, 
a room whose size compensated for its altitude, and which 
boasted two windows, pink-flowered wall paper and a 
green carpet. This apartment was known as “Grand Head- 
quarters.” 

Throwing off her things, Jeannette crossed to a small 
black desk and sat down with the letter in her hand. But 
before opening it she lifted her eyes to the photographs of 
five men that adorned the wall above. Topmost was her 
father in his French uniform, his cross of the Legion of Honor 
on his breast—a sardonic face with fierce white mustaches 
and piercing black eyes. Retired because of a wound 


years invite the indulgence, since, after all, you are the 

nearest approach to a mother I have. And for that reason 
Anatole and I can’t forgive you for not sending us your photograph. 
We would build a shrine for it here, we would! 

Your news that Jim and Nellie and the little girls are doing so well 
relieves my mind. I am sure that if they will only persevere, the hard 
times will soon be over. Pardon, l am called outside by the lieuten- 
ant. Will finish later. 


Jeannette chuckled delightedly. Through the persons of 
Jim and Nellie and the little girls she conveyed to him the 
doings of England and France and the Allies. She could 
imagine some benevolent old German papa at the prison 
censor’s desk following the monthly doings of this enter- 
taining American family. She turned to. the next page of the 
letter and was suddenly stabbed by daggers of exclamation. 


Godmother! Godmother! I’m coming home! I’m coming home! 
I have just seen the lieutenant. They are going to release me.. With 
my left arm useless, of course I can’t fight again, and here I’m just 
one more to feed,,if you call (deleted by censor). It seems as if I 
couldn’t wait. America! Oh, if you knew how I long to get back! 

Anatole knows the truth and is howling. It will be a week before 
the train of disabled leaves. I wonder what it will be like over there. 
But first of all my homecoming is going to be a pilgrimage to a 
shrine, to the shrine of a saint with whitening hair and rheumatism 
and the heart of a girl. Promise me again you will keep well. To 
think of you tramping out every day and slaving in an office while I 
sit here helpless. Don’t go out in the snow without your rubbers! 
I know New York at this time of year. 


She had to peer hard to decipher the last crowded words: 


Please, will you send 





mother.’’ She 
laughed. ‘‘And that 
reminds me there 
ought to be letters 
from them to-night.” 
She settled her worn 
pony coat and muff; 
then: “If there’s 
nothing else, Mr. 
Armstrong——”’ 
““Only this,’’ he 
said, taking a check 
from the desk and 
handing it to her. 
“That’s what I called 
you in for.’’ It was 
his monthly contri- 
bution to the support 
of her Grand Army, 
the only reénforce- 
ment to the savings 
from her wages. 
“Oh, thanks!”’ she 
cried with swift grati- 
tude. ‘I don’t know 
what I’d do without 
this! Please let me 
tell the boys : 





0,” HE sai 

peremptorily. 
‘Helping this way, I 
have fun, but it would 
spoil it for me if I had 
to be thanked and all 
thatrot. Letmeknow 
when you’re going to 
pack the next box and 
I'll come down and 
help you—if it’s any 
help.” 

This was the extent 
of Armstrong’s per- 
sonal efforts for the 
“Army.” He was a 
bachelor, and more 
than once Jeannette Pe y 
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Anatole insect powder 
and carbolic soap? Will 
write again when know 
departure definitely. 
Love. 

HARRY LEDYARD. 


Jeannette’s’ hands 
dropped to her lap 
and, for a little, with 
eyes shining, she sat 
lost in thoughts and 
emotions not ordi- 
narily associated with 
godmothers. He was 
homing straight to 
her; to age and ugli- 
ness and pain, for all 
he knew. She experi- 
enced a sensation as if 
someone had twanged 
a glad harp within 
her. 

But then uprose 
a dismaying con- 
sciousness of her 
youth and her decep- 
tion and, like a bird 
suddenly alarmed, 
she poised as if for 
flight. For while still 
a prisoner at a safe 
distance one’s god- 
son may well be an 
object of pity, sacri- 
fice and love, released 
he becomes a preda- 
tory and dangerous 
male person. 


AF TER supper 
Jeannette took 
her letter and her 
problem to Mrs. Tib- 
bitts, who inhabited a 
large square back 
parlor on the ground 
floor of the old- 
fashioned dwelling. 











had tried to deter- 
mine whether or not 
his monthly box- 
packing visits were due to interest in herself or in her charity. 

“Oh, it’s a great help, really,’”’ she replied to Armstrong’s 
deprecation. ‘‘Please come. And I'll show you the letters 
to-morrow if there are any.’’ She opened the office door and 
smiled back at him. ‘‘Good night.” 


HE moment of leaving the office every evening was to 

Jeannette the moment of release into her chosen world, 
To-night she was oblivious of the January cold and the 
home-going crush on the elevated train. 


The Detective Uttered an Exclamation as He Seized a Worn Envelope Bearing Both British and German Censors’ Stamps 


received in Algiers, he had come to New York as representa- 
tive of a Paris commercial house, and at forty had married 
his American secretary. 

Beneath him, two on a side, were the members, of the 
Grand Army, Jeannette’s memorial to him: big, dreaming 
Feodor; Paul, slim and sickly; Anatole, his dark face 
emotional even in repose; and Ledyard. 

Her eyes rested longest on Ledyard. Even in the uniform 
of his training days—he had had no picture taken since 
he was not handsome. But it was a pleasant, youthful 
face in which the lurking humor about the mouth set off the 


The landlady, 
dressed in black silk 
with white lace at 
collar and wrists, her fingers at work on a gigantic pair of 
socks for Feodor, afforded no relief when Jeannette broke 
the news to her. 

“The idea of his coming home like this when he’s supposed 
to stay there!’’ she cried. ‘‘It isn’t decent. It puts a child 
like you in such a position!’’ (Jeannette was twenty-three.) 
“Your father would never have thought of letting you meet 
him. How do you know what he is? And that Foreign 
Legion is full of black sheep.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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“I’m the younger. If you just say 
so, mother, I’ll give it up.”” Ted’s at- 
tempt to keep the resignation out of 
his voice was pitifully transparent, 
Rash, red-headed Ted quivered with 
eagerness for the splendid adventure, 
the adventure that every fiber of him 
craved. 

“Don’t hurry, mother.” The hint of 
hidden tenderness in Phil’s voice—a 
voice so like his father’s—almost 
startled her. ‘‘We’ll wait until you’re 


“T saw Esther downtown, Phil. She’s prettier than 
ever.” This showed her desperate state of mind. She 
hated that kind of banter—unless it were an unreason- 
ing elemental curiosity that made her unwilling to admit 
that anything feminine except herself could influence her 
son. But to-day pretty, coquettish Esther was a vague 
ally against her fears. She expected Ted to take up the 
challenge with a zest. But both boys were silent. Then 
she knew something was coming. 

When Phil had only half eaten his dessert —almost all 
whipped cream too—he cleared his throat and said: 


HE boys are late.””’ The maid 
| looked up from the knives and 
forks she was laying straight 
oh, very straight! She was surprised 
at the anxiety in Mrs. Gerald’s tone. 
Thesun was hardly low yet, that sweet 
summer afternoon. In following her 
mistress’ glance out of the window and 
down the street, Greta’s eyes were 
caught by a company of the Bancroft 
Guards drilling on an opposite lawn. 
Some awakened tradition thrilled in 













































































her and, a spoon in each hand, she - “Mother!” S Veer ; _ quite sure. We'll stay, one or both of ain 
gazed spellbound. The mother moved restlessly through the She started. It had come. “ Wait—wait until I ring for us. Or we'll go if you’re willing. We’ll wait until you've excep 
house and out onto the piazza. It was so naturaltogravitate Greta. Let’s go out on the piazza.” Her instinct was to thought it over—until nine o’clock if you say so,’ he con- ” She 

to the outside living room. Past springs and summers her ward it off. But when they were settled there, the boys cluded soberly. ; : They 
sons were never there long before other boys gathered- perched on the railing opposite her, their boyish faces serious, _She almost laughed. That was so deliciously like a boy. belief 
happy, sunburnt young fellows in white ducks and short- her breath fluttered in her throat. The night was full of | To deliberate a whole half hour was caution. The question bigge: 

sleeved sport shirts, on their way from tennis or canoeing. soft tender voices. How could she be ready ? whether or not to send out her two boys—all she had of life ‘teelf 
Lemonade and perennial cookies probably had something to ‘‘Wait ——”’ she had begun, when Phil’s voice stopped her. and joy—dearer than herself —infinitely—was to be decided dacts 
do with the popularity of the piazza. ‘Mother, we have been down to Guard headquarters. They in thirty minutes! And Phil evidently considered himself talkee 
In the intense late sunlight the many flags gave the quiet want a few more men. There’s a show that they'll send us | gray-headed with caution. And all that people had said or ing ag 
street a gala aspect. Mrs. Gerald gazed down the suburban first. Think of it, mother—to be the first of our troops to | written about the war seemed to be in her head at the same many 
vista of trimmed lawns and striped porch awnings. Through enter France—to show them what we feel—about—about time! But the one image that persisted was of a long, jagged for a 
the leaves came vivid flashes of tricolor as the big oblongs of _ the fight they’ve been putting up—to help France!’’ A cut on Ted’s arm, with the blood dripping from it, that she accou 
bunting shifted in the gentle air. throbbing triumphant passion was in the boy’s voice—that had bandaged when he wasa little boy. That seemed worse eum ¢ 
|; In the distance she heard the closing whistle of the flag splendid passion of man against oppression, for right against than anything she had heard. The sickness was as if she had she ¢ 
i factory, the only industry of the little town. It was seven outrageous violence. It lifted him all at once out of herarms, fainted. Perhaps she had for a moment, for when next she part | 
Be o'clock. This was late for the whistle to blow, but they above her—her boy, who was barely twenty. She gripped heard the boys’ voices they seemed far away and she had lost Aft 
Bal were working overtime at the factory to supply the enor- _ her hands to keep the first words back. something. the « 
By mous demand for the national colors. ““—— _They’re holding the places open for us until nine.” Being 
Be “How morbid I am!”’ she said aloud. “It will bea whole =‘ PQUT, mother” —Ted’s voice broke in headlong — “we're | She had to strain her ears to make sure it was Phil who was “Gre 
i year yet. There was reason to be afraid when the prospect not going to enlist unless you’re willing.”’ talking. “Just think, mother, if they should send us among how, 
ft was they would be called at eighteen. It may be over in a Yes, yes, it was true. Ted thought of her first. the first, a whole battalion from Bancroft—us fellows who boy, 
ii year. Things will go on as they have always done. After a ‘‘We have you to think of. And we’d wait until we're the | have grown up together ——-”’ ; . abou 
H while the boys will marry. There won’t be less happiness: right age, only—-only—it may be all over by the time I’m ““We won’t go unless you say,’’ Ted interrupted. There when 
ee there’ll be more. How heavy the wistaria perfume is! How — twenty-one and have had training.” was a hint of something remorseful in his tone. Yes, Ted who 
. late they are!” As if she needed to be told his age—how long before he understood better. The tie was strong. ‘‘But we knew him. 
would be liable! As if there were any mother of a son inthe that with the house and The Investment you’d be com- her | 
HE wandered back into the cool airiness of the dining country who had not been reckoning her boy’s age in months — fortable ———-” regar 
room. The table was quite perfect. ‘‘ Really it’s wonder- | where before she had reckoned it in years! ““Comfortable.”’ It was such a little while ago that that oy 
ful how Greta has learned! I’m lucky to keep her. The flag ““And | want But we've you to think of.” word had come to her over and over, about her sweet dear hims 
factory has taken so many girls away. Mrs. Carroll says her “And we thought’’—Phil’s reasonable voice took up the — life in the home her husband and she had worked for, and then, 
flag comes from there. It certainly is a good one.” strain —‘‘that owning the house, and with a few hundreds of | with her boys. moni 

She moved about the room, putting anything she could ready money in the bank, and The Investment” (somehow see ¢ 
find out of position back where it belonged. Her desk was the Western lands her husband had put a little legacy into“ 1D” YOU think you have decided now, mother?” Phil slowl 
littered and she went eagerly toward it, and then stood still had always gone by that dignified title in the family) ‘‘ you was fidgeting about and looking up and down the ment 
with a sudden recollection of some half-forgotten unpleas- ought to be very comfortable. By the way, has Redford — street —as she had been doing a little earlier. ‘‘ I’m expecting AN 
antness. been to see you about it? From what I said sometime ago Blackburn at nine. We'll do just as you say, but it seems insist 

“Oh, yes; that was it!”’ She had a momentary satisfac about the location he thinks his company would be keento to me that fellows like us with no one dependent on them and, 

tion in recalling what she had forgotten, before she realized buy. That surely was a good Investment! It’s worth about ought to be the ones to fight for our country.” was, 

again that it was something serious. She began putting the ten times what father gave for it, isn’t it? Has Redford “‘Just as you wish, mother,’’ Ted’s voice quavered. mon 
little tumbled piles of papers into their proper pigeonholes. been in?”’ She couldn’t sit still. She began pacing up and down the answ 

Two or three of the first-of-the-month bills hadn’t yet been “No, Mr. Redford has not been here.” piazza, feverishly, swifthy ——— strai 
opened. She winced a little when she recalled why she had “Well, that doesn’t matter. You have only to choose your “Oh, see here, mother! There’s nothing to feel that way hear 
stopped opening them. Now she slit the remaining envelopes market. But I’d want to be sure you could close out pretty about,”’ said Phil, distinctly aggrieved. ‘‘ We'll be perfectly of | 
with a paper knife and looked at the figures without really soon. Redford’s company isa good one, or the Stover people. safe, you know. We'll be kept back of the line for ever so and- 
seeing them. Anyway, that land will take care of you all right. Not that long. We'll be perfectly safe. We may never have a smell Ours 
“Mother! Mother! Where are you?’’ That was always’ we'd go if you are not willing. But I’d have to go ina year even of real powder. It's just to go over with the first that sight 
Ted’s way. He began to call as soon as he came near the anyway. And I’m so everlastingly afraid that | won't get I’m keen about. Do you know, France sent over forty thou- hims 
house. The next instant she could see the funny little mus- in it until the big work is all over oe sand troops to fight for us besides granting us a corking loan? T 
tache on Phil’s lip, that they had teased him so about, To show those dandy French fellows—and the English then 
— the wipe i across Ted’s nose. ram = too—how they’ve held on—that we’re with them, and 

s soon as they had really come everything began to Hora lan all 5 ee 7 mm mS "| to show those Germans that they can’t do it, I tell you! N 

seem commonplace again. She realized she had been =| Uses wale e le ee ayes The world won't let them. But yell be safe enough.” A 
foolish to think their lateness meant anything. There | iS “Oh, my God, my God! Have I got to choose?’’ Her path 
were the little flags on their coat collars, but that didn’t Ey 4 agonized mind ran back and forth, here and there, like tion 
have any significance; little primary children were wear- irl THE SCHOOLHOUSE FLAG Te a scared rabbit chased by a pack. ‘‘Isn’t there any way deci 
ing those; they made those, too, at the flag factory. H ; out of it? Tosend them away to—— But todeny them out | 
Probably it was her own morbidity that made the Ls BY DANIEL M. HENDERSON | that splendid thing, that passion for the good outside man 
pay A agin. of 8 fresh boyish lips seem more Fea ; themselves— it’s God-given. Have I the right to deny outs 
tender than usual. The protecting tenderness that had | ear them? Have I got to do it? Oh, give me strength—I grov 

lately come to mingle with the old-time docility in Phil's ir | if WATCH, within the school yard, need strength! I'm blind. Ican’t } anything but feel. gine 

eyes thrilled her. But it was Ted that she couldn't keep | = The wee folks romp and race: It's alldark. Howcan I get through my life? If they’re becc 

her hands away from. lon in 1: ; taken [ won’t be let die this time either. If they see | was 

They hustled her gayly out to dinner; one grasping ul I hear the alien accent, suffer they’ll reproach themselves. And I’ve no right to fron 
cach arm. It: I see the alien face: let them feel guilty when it’s right that they should feel his « 
“So sorry. Met Phil on the way home se ir ; eo , ir as they do. I—I can’t deny the right—but I can’t live SI 

‘We just did an errand on the way _ al I think how men of selfsame birth lal to say it.” tear 

4s | 3 you scold I'll just bust right out and weep, Ae O’erseas each other slay, 1 | “Don’t you think you could get along comfortably tabl 

muzz —— if Yet h ; : fons | a with the house and the money from The Investment? at | 

“Don't you pay any attention to him. He's a sob | et here, in gay comraderie, led’s anxious voice was saying. ‘‘We’ve got you to text 

artist. My feelings are deeper, but I can’t express ’em.”’ re | Their children’s children play. Ire think of, you know. We can’t go off and chuck our patt 

The a of feeling made her as sparkling and | mal al salaries if you think you can’t get along without them.” ciga 

rosy as a girl. | : ee She seized on that one thing she could give up with- not 

am ; : Te I put these to the test: “Whose flag out a thought. It was like a st raw heasien to Ser on a chu 

RET % ee, eget be The pes? was cat - ls Streams out from yonder pole?” current of death. ‘ a sx 

good as if it had been served on time. ‘ith the ro ‘cis 7 ppapes “Oh, of course I could get along. I’ve plenty,’ she that 

first hint of warm weather they used the bare mahogany i It’s ours! Old Glory ! every breed had on her very lips, wer ah sar es ies tlie: Fool, for 

— —— soe mere ba —e P scsras id —_ ie) Gives answer, heart and soul! to throw away her one weapon! Boys that they were, A 

acework against the polished wood. ne candles made if ; é é to them her agony at giving them up was a weakness. OY 

their own soft radiance. And Greta was like a child in 5 And in their swift reply I read But she had oat to ite eo Ara Bes Aacnoolnde that her Cou 

her love of making the glass and silver shine. ry Rebuke to those who'd see ry || food, her warmth, her comfort depended on them to keep delz 

‘How I love the evening hour!” the mother thought, — . ae ; ° ay them safely at her side, away from all danger. f I 

and was surprised again to find her lashes wet. In folk from king s or kaiser’s land | . it, t 

At first there was an abundant flow of chatter from pes Menace to liberty. Te HE could say it truthfully too. For the letter that clul 

the ‘ : yr she magic ee they didn’t ~ m4 verge Ey 5 | J had disturbed her that morning and been forgotten D 

usual. And that, too, when some instinct had made her reall ’ Pe als r=] || was from Redford, to whom she had written regarding Som 

have each dish something they were especially fond of. (4 These are To-morrow smen, their lives | = The Investment. The safe hoard that her inaband had up a 

I hey ' — had ar ; oe with anor" Greta = We for the Flag engage, 4 | confided in for her future was worth not a penny. poy 

and she. I[t had the celery and just the touch of onion : - ust how the man, long dead, had so manipulated . 

that Ted insisted on, with « ream and mushrooms—in 7] When we teach them its sacred folds 7 | a as to cheat her se Be husband she still only | 

spite of the high cost of everything—and the dash of ra Are common heritage. | vaguely understood; or just how there had been a false S 

nutmeg. : . jj) en by which she hz en paving taxes Ss thing Nar 

When she met Ted’s eyes and realized that he was 5 All bloods blend In the crimson bars 5 fs agli had been paying taxes on somet he 

only pretending to be hungry, and that he blushed to see re That through “Old Glory” run Te, But Mr. Redford had investigated and had found, Say 

she had discovered it, she was afraid. It seemed to her I 1 2 F FF) | beyond a doubt, that she could never prove a title. hea 

that Ted was a little pale. Even in the soft candlelight = t calls to men 1n divers tongues— im Besides the house, which she could not eat or drink or pre 

she could see the freckles on his cheeks. = They answer it—in one! Sy clothe herself with if she stayed in it, and two or three ( 

“What are they going to tell me?” A rush of fear £ | hundred in the bank, she had nothing. : 

— to a in = pot, fA eg oe tt food was re 45 All she had to do to keep them safe was to tell them 5 

a sickening thing. et she, too, hid her lack of appetite bre on les Lp that. at 

from the boys. ’ ) i = eo ET | CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 the 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


]0-DAY was his birthday! She had dis- 
|| missed it, that morning, with two or three 
tender kisses, that the whole day might 
heap up for him her little store of festiv- 
ities. He should see, this big son of hers, 
how gay forty-four could make itself for 
twenty-two! 

Last year she had let down the bars to 
his whole ‘‘crowd’’—great, gawky, dear fel- 
——— lows home for the Easter vacation, and 
girls in short dance frocks who dealt out rosebud coquetries 
as they piled around her dinner table —all in honor of twenty- 
one! That day he had belonged to his world. It wasa mile- 
stone, white and joyous, but to-day was hers. He was only 
twenty-two, a year that didn’t matter to a soul in the world 
except his mother! 

She stooped to light, with her own hands, the candles. 
They stood for her somehow as symbols of her ever-burning 
belief in his future. He was to be an engineer, the very 
biggest kind of one; he was to force a career from the earth 
itself, and the waters under the earth; he was to plan aque- 
ducts, railroads, highways for the multitude. They had 
talked it over so many times when he was on the eve of leav- 
ing again for his college, and, though he had not said it in so 
many words, she knew that in this way she was to be repaid 
for all the little sacrifices—the lonely life, the dwindling 
account at her bank, the soaring 
sum of his college expenses. As if 
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\iracle of It 
How Love, the Wonder-Worker, Opened a Mother’s Eyes 
By Alice Garland Steele 


BY WILL GREFE 

He couldn’t really know a woman of that 
sort; it would after all be just surface things 
that he would get from her; he would not 
guess at the real Cicily underneath, nor 
learn what she had stood for in men’s lives. 
She had tutored him for so long in the good- 
ness of women! 


HE sat down, trying to recall Mrs. 

Bertine as she had last seen her, at a 
crowded picture exhibit, with nothing on 
the wall more painted than her eyes! They 
had been brilliant, masquerading, and that 
was the whole of Cicily—a huge spectacle, 
a masquerade. Her life was like a staged 
play, the first act an elopement from a girls’ 
school with a man twice her age, who knew 
by heart every boulevard in Europe. The 
course they had run was admittedly tem- 
pestuous, with plenty of lurid turnings. 
Then, suddenly, he had dignified his life by 
dying at the Front after six months in the 
trenches, and Cicily had figured as ‘‘the 
beautiful American, Mrs. Bertine,” at the 
Relief Bazaars,where she wore her rue ‘‘ with 
a difference.” 
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“‘ She’s Great!” 








she cared for that—it was her 
part in the making of a man! 
After ‘all, she had given him 
the one supreme gift— Purpose. 
Being a woman, she called it a 
“Great Ideal.’’ She remembered 
how, when he was a very little 
boy, she had talked in low tones 
about what Sidney should be 
when he grew up. It was she 
who had planned, dreamed for 
him. She had noticed even then 
her lover-husband’s gentle dis- 
regard of this career or that. 
“Let him work things out for 
himself, dear,’”’ he had said; and 
then, almost as if he had a pre- 
monition that he would not live to 
see them through, he had added 
slowly: ‘Give him the imple- 
ments to work with, that’s all.” 
“What implements?’’ she had 
insisted, with ‘wide, wistful eyes; 
and, plain business man that he 
was, used to working with com- 
mon, everyday tools, he had 
answered, looking at her with a 
straight gaze: ‘Courage, sweet- 
heart, and—honesty. The habit 
of looking things in the face, 
and—faith in his own visions. 
Ours for him might be short- 
sighted; he must work life out for 
himself.” 
The year after that he had left 
them! 





ND Sidney was working things 
out for himself. She had sym- 
pathized with each budding ambi- 
tion, from the time when he had 
decided that to be a cowpuncher 
out West was the supreme end of 
man. She had known he would 
outgrow that, just as he kept out- 
growing his clothes, but the en- 
gineer idea had stayed. It had 
become the ‘‘ Great Ideal,’’ and he 
was going out into the thick of it 
from the very best scientific school 
his country afforded. 

She came back, smiling through 
tears, to the festive little dinner 
table set fortwo. There were gifts 
at his plate. A tie, gorgeous in 
texture, that wove into a_ bold 
pattern his college colors. And 
cigars, the kind he liked and could 
not afford—she had got Hicks, his 
chum, to get them for her. And 








He Said it Breathlessly, as if 
He Would Vindicate Both His 
Friendship and the Woman 


In the end she waited, thinking 
of the things that she would, if 
she had courage enough, say to 
him. What she did not bargain 
for were the things he had to say 
to her! 


. OTHER’’—she looked up 

from where she sat in the 
lowered lamp rays—‘‘I didn’t 
think you'd be up.” 

‘“‘T waited for you, son.” 

He came in with his vigorous 
step and brushed her cheek with 
a kiss, bringing a breath of outside 
air with him, the cool, soft breath 
of a night in early spring. As he 
stood before her a moment, his 
arms crossed, he seemed all at 
once to epitomize for her the whole 
of youth-—vigorous, splendid, very 
sure of himself, yet with dreams 
in his eyes. She felt very proud, 
and very—jealous! She forced 
herself to speak in her usual tone: 

“You were at—Mrs. Ber- 
tine’s?”’ 

“Yes. Hicks and I, for dinner.” 

““T didn’t think you knew her, 
Sidney.” 

“Didn’t you? I—I haven't hap- 
pened to mention it, I suppose, 
but I’ve been going there rather a 
lot this vacation and—last Christ- 
mas.’’ He was suddenly flushing. 
His voice had dropped a little, was 
a trifle strained but very earnest. 

She fell into his own vernacular. 
“‘She’s a lot older than you, Sid- 
ney.”’ It was not what she meant 
to say, and it would carry, she 
realized with a pang, no weight 
or conviction, because Cicily 
looked so young! But all he said 
was: 

“She’s great!”” He said it 
breathlessly, as if by this one word 
he would vindicate both his friend- 
ship and the woman. 





IS mother paused. She had 
intended to pour out elo- 
quent words, to tell him some- 
. i j thing of all she hoped for him, of 
sty all that he could attain provided 

he kept clear now of mistakes. 











a scarfpin with a star sapphire 
that would take her surplus cash 
for months! 

All at-once she realized that it was late. He and that nice 
boy, Hicks, had gone over to the links at the Southold 
Country Club. She was just about to send an order to 
delay dinner when her maid came in, bearing a note. 

_ It was from Sidney, and she felt, almost before she opened 
it, the full burden of disappointment. It was written on the 
club paper, as if in a great hurry: 

Dear Mater: Just a word to say I’ve had an invite for dinner. 
Some of them heard it was my birthday, and Mrs. Bertine has fixed 
up a little party. Isn’t it jolly of her? Sheis taking Hicks too. Just 
as we are, without dinner togs. She is waiting for us now with the 
car. You won’t mind, mater? Iam saving all day to-morrow for you. 

SIDNEY. 


She stood very still, not so much hurt as frightened. The 
name of Cicily Bertine had frightened her. She felt a flush 
mount to her forehead, then it receded, leaving her pale. 
Saying that she would eat dinner upstairs, on a tray, she 
heaped her arms with his gifts and, still with that pale 
premonition, carried them up to his room. 

Cicily Bertine! 

She was not the kind of woman for her boy to know! 

She got that far and stumbled, helpless, as one stumbles 
at the beginning of a dangerous and unknown trail. And 
then, motherlike, she called up little, commonplace comforts. 


He Was a Man—It Was Indeed Miracle —That He 


And then all at once she appeared among them again. She 
had come back to the little orthodox circle that she had 
known in youth, not as a penitent, but as one who still had 
a part to play and fancied the old setting. 

She played it well, with curious fascinations. Mrs. Travis, 
biting her lip, had honestly to admit it, but it made her heart 
beat all the quicker for her boy. There were haunting 
vestiges of youth about Cicily; like false fires they lit up 
the dark places of her being, flamed high in her moods, as if 
for her the torch of life must forever burn lurid. And Sidney 
and that nice boy, Hicks, had gone to this woman’s house for 
dinner! It was not that she doubted Sidney. She knew by 
heart his white young standards, but she could not bear 
his breathing the same air with falsity, deepening his 
knowledge of womanhood through this one woman! 


RAWING a deep breath, she got up slowly and went 

downstairs again to the empty room and the burdened 
tray. All she could manage was a cup of coffee, wondering all 
the time if she dared phone him to come home. But she could 
not. He seemed suddenly unreachable, inviolate, on the edge 
of his man’s road that he must learn to walk alone. And 
besides, Cicily was not in the phone book. As if Cicily 
would give herself away by a number! 


Had Grown to His Full Stature in a Day! 


She had intended to hold up for 
him the real Cicily, as her trained 
eyes saw her—beauty with a blem- 
ish, fairness that was not fair; but he had exhausted adjectives 
for her in that one suggestion of ‘“‘greatness.”’ Instead she said: 

“Is Hicks—her friend too?” 

“Oh, Hicks’’—he brushed him aside witha smile—“ he’s let 
inon my account.” (And for one brief moment she had hoped 
it was “that nice boy, Hicks,’ who had led him into it !) 

She took another tack: ‘Friends will mean a lot to you, 
Sidney, when you branch out for yourself, the kind of people 
you know a 

He lifted his head suddenly. ‘Mater, that’s just what 
I want to do now—branch out for myself.” 

She schooled her heart to quietness. ‘‘I—don’t think I 
get your meaning, dear.” 

‘“‘{—would you feel terribly cut up if I gave up the rest 
of —college?”’ 

‘““Why, Sidney!” 

“‘ Because I want to give it up.” 
earnest. 

She could only, in shocked and groping ignorance, frame 
the same broken little protest: ‘‘Why—my dearest !”’ 

He faced her then squarely. ‘‘I don’t want to peg through 
any more years, mother. I want to get at the heart of things. 





His voice was deadly in 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 95 
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Forest’s War Emergency Union 


By Keene H. Addington 


MAYOR OF LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS, AND 
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HAIRMAN OF THE UNION 
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Emil Bolinger, a Swiss-American, and 
George Koppenhoefer, a German- 
American, Manage the War Gardens 


AKE FOREST, Illinois, with 

a population of less than 

five thousand, lies twenty- 

eight miles north of Chicago upon 
the western shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Contiguous to its southern 
boundary is located Fort Sheri- 
dan, where five thousand student 
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use of which has been donated. It 
will be cultivated by teams, the use 
of some of which has been donated, 
The seed—we have already expended 
$1989—has been paid for by the 
Union. Some labor and some teams 
we will need to employ, but the tota] 
cost of production, weather permit- 
ting, will be low. We expect that this 
enterprise—except the surplus to in- 
stitutions — ultimately will finance 
itself, but, until distribution is made, 
expense will be met from our general 
funds. 





Mr. Emil Bolinger, an Amer- 
ican citizen of Swiss birth, divided 
the city into sections, with an 
expert gardener in each, to advise 
and supervise, and in the event 
of neglect to take over these 
small plots and cultivate them 
for the Union. Mr. Bolinger con- 
ducted a weekly school in which 
he gave instruction in practical 
gardening. 








officers are now undergoing inten- 
sive training. Within less than 
two miles of its northern boun- 
dary is situated the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
where ten thousand jackies are preparing for service. 

The War Emergency Union of Lake Forest was formed 
and is conducted not only to fulfill the specific obligations 
arising from the presence of these two camps, but also those 
broader obligations which, as individuals and as a commu- 
nity, we owe both to the nation and to our Allies. What we 
have sought to do is to achieve the maximum of result 
through the perfection of an organization conducted with 
strict regard to business principles. 

First of all, the Union is incorporated, and I cannot state 
its objects better than they are stated in its charter: 

To coérdinate in a single organization all war activities undertaken 
within the community of Lake Forest, Illinois, and to supervise and 
finance the same; and, in turn, to coérdinate such activities with any 
state or national organization or organizations now formed, or 
hereafter to be formed, to carry on the following specific purposes: 

To increase and conserve food supplies; 

To encourage military and naval training; 


committees of said Lake Forest branch; and the officers, members of 
the executive committee and the chairmen of all special committees 
of all other organizations in Lake Forest or vicinity engaged in 
patriotic war activities, the work of which is or shall hereafter be 
coérdinated with the work of this Union. 


The powers of governors are defined in the by-laws: 

To review and revise by a majority vote any action of the execu- 
tive committee; 

To remove at its pleasure any member or members of said execu- 
tive committee and elect a successor or successors; 

To amend these by-laws, as and when it shall see fit, by a majority 
vote of those present. 


Increasing and Conserving Food Supplies 


N MAY the Union made its mail call for subscriptions. 
One paragraph in that call concisely shows in part what 
we are doing to increase production: 


In the Buildings Around the Market Square of Lake Forest the War Work of the Union is All Carried On 


Mr. George Koppenhoefer, an 
American citizen of German 
birth, is in charge of the munici- 
pal farms. Thirty-five acres have been planted to potatoes 
alone. The Union purchases the surplus of private gardens 
at its own low cost of production and—weather conditions 
continuing favorable—will have a supply of potatoes suffi- 
cient to feed the entire community from crop to crop. 
Municipal root cellars, novel in design and inexpensive in 
construction, are being provided for storage. The drying of 
corn and other methods of preservation are being taught and 
pursued. 

A cannery with equipment to handle in excess of 500 cans 
daily was in full operation on the sixth of August. For 
weeks, however, the cannery, with ordinary cooking uten- 
sils, had been turning out about one hundred cans a day from 
the surplus of private gardens. Public-demonstrations were 
given to overflow crowds. Distribution later to the people of 
the community will be at cost of production. Lake Forest, 
moreover, has its own food administrator, Mr. Reuben H. 
Donnelley, who has taken a census of the months 
to feed, to enable proper distribution of the food 





To assist, as required, the commandants at Fort Sheri- 
dan and the Great Lakes Training Station; 

To ‘provide for the necessities of the dependents of 
those in the service of the country; 

To give aid, if needed, to returned soldiers and sailors; 

To extend the work of all war activities approved by 
this Union; 

To create by donation a fund to finance the pur- 
poses of this organization; 

To obtain volunteers for every form of useful work 
within the scope of the Union; and 

To stimulate and direct community and _ patriotic 
sentiment into practical channels. 


MASS meeting of the entire community 
elected the executive committee and that 
committee, in turn, adopted by-laws designed to 
divide responsibility and at the same time insure 
the support of public opinion. No president is pro- 
vided for; the chairman of the executive commit- 
tee is named as the head of the Union. The powers 
of the executive committee are thus defined: 
To initiate, approve, supervise and finance all war 
activities; 
To coérdinate any or all of the war activities of this 








at the disposal of the Union. 

Mrs. Arthur T. Aldis has conducted a campaign 
to educate the people in dietetics, to inform them 
of the advice of Mr. Hoover and to instruct them 
in the economical conduct of their households. 
Pamphlets of instructions have by her messengers 
been delivered personally into the hands of every 
housekeeper in Lake Forest. Lectures are given 
by invited experts. For months, meatless days, 
two courses for dinners and other forms of con- 
servation have been the rule. 


Encouraging Military and Naval Training 


HE Union’s distinctly military propaganda 
has influenced many enlistments from our 
community both for the army and the navy. 
Months ago the Union organized a drill squad 
under Lieutenant Charles S. Dewey, to provide a 
home guard. 
Over one hundred men, representative of all 
classes of the community, are in constant attend- 








Union with any state or national organization or organi- 
zations now or hereafter formed; 

To appoint such special committees as it may from time to time 
deem advisable; 

To appoint to the board of governors not to exceed seven mem- 
bers at large; 

To do and perform any and every act and thing necessary to the 
carrying out of the purposes of this Union: Provided, however, that 
each and every act of said committee shall be subject to review and 
revision by the board of governors, as hereinafter provided. 


A board of governors was provided for as follows: 


The board of governors shall consist of the members of the 
executive committee; the executive treasurer; the executive 
secretary; seven (7) members at large; the chairmen of all special 
committees of this Union; all officers, including the members of the 
executive committee, of the Lake Forest branch of the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Red Cross; the chairmen of all special 


Since August 6 the Cannery Has Been Turning Out More Than 500 Cans 


You are somewhat familiar with the work that is being done under 
the auspices of the Union to increase production. We have obtained 
the land, plowed and prepared it for seeding, and have turned over to 
individual citizens more than 175 plots of 100 by 100 feet in size—one 
quarter acre—and about 90 more plots of one-half that size—which 
are being cultivated by school children—all under the direction and 
supervision of skilled gardeners. The same has been done with larger 
tracts, which are being handled by two or more individuals in com- 
mon, the largest of these, about eleven acres, being cultivated by the 
colored people of Lake Forest. In addition the Union is cultivating 
or is preparing to cultivate about 200 acres. The stock to be derived 
will be allotted per person in and about Lake Forest and sold 
according to allotment at cost of production. A surplus will probably 
exist, which will be purchased by the Union, also at cost, and distrib- 
uted to charitable institutions. The use of this entire acreage has 
been donated. It is being plowed almost wholly with tractors, the 
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ance upon these drills. 
Day The Union aims not to provide those things 
which the Government is supposed to supply, 
but emergencies arise which require departures from this 
principle. The Union, for instance, has supplied motor cars 
for the use of some of the officers at Fort Sheridan whenever 
the necessity was apparent. Hospital garments in consider- 
able quantity have been furnished the naval station; six 
thousand tooth brushes were sent to the jackies upon call 
of Doctor Kaufman, medical director at the station. Other 
similar calls have been met and twenty-four hours has been 
the maximum of time between the receipt of the call and its 
fulfillment. 
The recreational activities of the Union are intensely 
human. Each month vaudeville shows with the best grade 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 121 











Tea Room for the Boys at Fort Sheridan and the Naval Training Station 
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The Writing Room of the Clubhouse is in Use Practically All the Time 
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What Happened When I Had to Impersonate a Palmist at a Red Cross Bazaar 


rE hw Ss PR Pons 


F THE Seven Wise Men of Greece were living to-day 

without doubt the whole mystic crew would be palmists. 

I wished violently for Solon, eldest and wisest, to help 
me out at Aunt Letty’s Magic Tent that opening night of 
the largest Red Cross Benefit much-benefited New York had 
ever given—not only because his bald head, flowing beard 
and white chiton were psychic make-ups my wardrobe 
couldn’t furnish, but because he would have had such an 
excellent opportunity to demonstrate the wisdom of his 
motto: 

“Know thyself.”’ 

The hidden desire of every man and woman to know really 
that fascinating, absorbing creature, oneself, remains the 
same to-day as it was four thousand years ago. Actually to 
know oneself seems to solve all life’s mysteries for most of us. 
With an American A. D. twist the canny Greek’s motto read 
in splashes of crimson outside our tent: ‘Step in and Meet 
Yourself. Let Madame Ciro, the Great Palmist, Read Your 
Character and Destiny.” 

That whole amazing evening still leaves me breathless, 
as did Aunt Letty’s first announcement that I, her visiting 
country niece, who had only a small-town reputation for 
reading palms, was to take the place of the suddenly ill, much 
advertised Madame Ciro. When her temperamental mes- 
sage had come to us at tea in Aunt Letty’s rose-and-gold 
boudoir I had protested violently against Madame’s sug- 
gestion that for the sake of the expecting crowd someone 
else should take her name and, un- 
known to them, open the booth. 


BY AE ACN 


and fear that kept snapping my breath like an icicle until 
at last we reached the brilliant glare of the great Red Cross 
Bazaar, and I, in a most unprofessional chill, sat cross- 
legged on Madame Ciro’s divan. Would some lucky star on 
my own fate line bring him to my tent to-night? Would he 
come from out that most brilliant crowd ever assembled 
in New York to have his palm read by ‘‘ Madame Ciro’’? 
Was he now outside my tent among those famous money 
kings, prima donnas, great actors, writers, noted beauties, 
diplomats of the foreign delegations then visiting America— 
was Doctor Carlton among that laughing crowd, whose 
brilliant evening dress flashed strange colors under the elec- 
tric lights that radiated as if a mad moon had swung too 
close to earth? 


ITHIN my pyramid of black velvet walls, the eerie blue 
lights weaving dark shadows over my green-and-gold 
costume, the subtle incense witching my memory, I was back 
again in Aunt Letty’s tapestried library, playfully accus- 
ing Doctor Carlton, the fashionable nerve specialist who 
attended Aunt Letty when she felt misunderstood, of lacking 
the ambition and purpose a man of his ability owed himself. 
He, the handsome, wealthy scion of an old Knickerbocker 
family, confessed success had come too easily, that he 
scarcely took anything except diversion seriously. Yet he 
had opened his heart to me, a girl who had never met his 
world of butterflies; he had taken my scolding and looked 
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at me strangely when I told him that I was going ‘‘ out there” 
to nurse. Every morning he had come early to drive me to 
the hospital where I was training. Then suddenly, the day 
after Aunt Letty had teased me about his being the catch 
of New York, he stopped coming altogether. That was two 
weeks ago. 

‘““Well’’—I shook myself from my dream and threw back 
my head, banded with dull gold—“‘the little country mouse 
eo heart you stole has disappeared to-night. Doctor 

Carlton may meet ‘Madame Ciro’ instead.” 

“Keep that faraway look! You're magic itself,” 
Letty breathed close to my ear. ‘‘ Remember, now, every 
man thinks he is misunderstood. We all could have been 
great actresses, and no one takes himself seriously enough.” 
Then, lowering her voice toa deep, sepulchral tone, ‘‘ Madame 
Ciro waits,’’ she cried, disappeared, and the curtain flapped 
outward to admit my first customer. 


Aunt 


HAD seen this face sometime in a Sunday supplement. 

Like every good palmist I looked closer at his shrewd nose, 
his conservative mouth, his keen eyes, than I did at the hand 
he extended. | immediately picked him for a railroad presi- 
dent. 

“You have traveled a great deal.’’ I prowled over his 
palm with Aunt Letty’s flashlight. It’s a safe guess to tell 
any man over sixty that he has traveled a good deal, for if 
he hasn’t he will be very sure he has. ‘‘ You are a man of 

tremendous capability,” I assured 
him. ‘‘ You havea hidden talent.” 





‘But, Aunt Letty,” I cried, 
have only read palms for fairs at 
home. This is to be society’s night 
at your Red Cross Bazaar. My 
course in nursing has taken up 
every minute of my visit with you, 
and I haven’t the least idea of the 
characters or gay lives of regular 
society people. After all” —I 
smiled up at her frankly—‘‘the 
lines of the hands only tell half, 
even to an expert palmist.” 


ONEY !’’—Aunt Letty’s dark 
blue eyes flashed like sap- 
phires into mine and her strong 
white hand slipped into my yielding 
palm—‘“‘acity is just a bigger town. 
The same types are here, only they 
wear bigger diamonds and buy more 
Liberty Bonds. You little brown 
witch,”’ she laughed, ‘‘ weren’t you 
the first palmist who ever told me 
that I was a misunderstood 
woman? Didn’t you tell Uncle Jim 
that he had a deep spiritual side to 
his nature no one had ever pene- 
trated? Didn’t you tell grandma 
that she would have made a great 
actress, and grandpa, the dear old 
crotchety, that he didn’t take him- 
self seriously enough ?”’ 

“Oh, but’’—I caught her infec- 
tious laughter—‘‘those were just 
things I always tell people at home 
for fun, because they want to hear 
them. Every woman thinks she 
is misunderstood, that she would 
have made a great actress and that 
she is ‘a man’s woman.’”’ 

Intuition, thy name is Cyn- 
thia,’’ mocked Aunt Letty. “I'll 
bet any woman will feel she has 
got her whole five dollars’ worth of 
palm-reading to-night if you tell her 
just those things; but, for heaven’s 
sake! don’t tell a man that he 
is a ‘woman’s man’ or he'll sue 
you for five dollars for libel. Come 
along,’’ she whisked me to my 
leet; “‘you are going to get your 
face stained a dark walnut; wear 
my fanc y-dress Egyptian c ost ume; 
and Jimmie will lend us his tric k 
snake to peer over your left shoul- 
der. 

But there was one thing I didn’t 








“Ah!” he breathed. 

‘Perhaps music,”’ I suggested; 
“if you don’t play any instrument, 
you're fond of hearing music.” 

By the end of that hectic eve- 
ning I had learned that you can 
safely tell any old gentleman that 
he is fond of children, dogs and 
music. When I told this one that 
he had a hidden side to his nature 
no one had ever penetrated, he said 
““Ah!”’ twice. With my eye on his 
old-fashioned gold ring I told him 
he had married, but that no one 
had ever completely understood 
him. In fact, I saidtohim,as I had 
said to Aunt L etty, to our grocer at 
home,to my fat beau, Eddy Bloom: 
“You are a misunderstood man.” 
He drew his breath with the same 
satisfaction of hidden pain with 
which Eddy always greeted this 
announcement. Then I added this 
gleam of psychic wisdom: ‘* You 
have moments of loneliness in your 
life when you are dissatisfied”’; 
I almost said ‘‘ dyspeptic.” 

On and on I led him, fascinated 
with the credulity of every human 
being who believes a_platitude 
when his palm is being read by an 
expert. In the midst of a tomb- 
like silence I shot out: ‘‘You do 
not take yourself seriously enough.” 
He just grinned and grinned. I 
added what most people are and 
everyone wants to be: “You area 
very good friend.”’ By this time 
I had my little man “Ah, ah-ing” 
like a chirping canary. 


F Spi N I found that noone, how 
ever successful, is convinced 
that he is leading the life to which 
he is best suited. Madame Ciro’s 
reputation touched one hundred 
when I told my man: “ You could 
have been more successful in an- 
other line of action, although you 
have achieved great distinction in 
your own profession.” 

At this his eyes fairly blinked, 
and my curiosity rose beyond re- 
striction. 

“Tell me,’ I said, ‘‘what would 
you like most to be? Of course lcan- 
not see that written in your palm.’ 








tell Aunt Letty—I just couldn’t 
have told anyone—the wild hope 





“Keep That Faraway Look! You're Magic Itself. 


Remember, Now, Every Man Thinks He is Misunderstood” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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XVI 


JOR a fortnight after the day following the 
night of his unlucky motor ride with Vieva, 
Robert Ramsay was in a most peculiar 
mood. Hitherto he had found Vieva’s 
company both interesting and enlivening. 
Now, when Martha was so persistently 
making every opportunity for them to be 
alone together, Bert was not only bored 
but annoyed. On that afternoon before 
J Grace Atkinson’s little dinner party he 
with Vieva in an unusually good humor. It 
was not so bad to be driven by a pretty girl in somebody 
else’s car, not so bad to forget one’s married state for a few 
innocent hours, to be the recipient of fleeting upward 
glances and to roll past grimly jealous young men on street 
corners—not so bad! 

But, although for a while after Rodney flung them that 
furious look Vieva had talked more gayly than ever, she 
very soon fell into a silence which he somehow felt to be 
unhappy. By the time they had thought of turning home- 
ward she could find only monosyllables—not an enlivening 
sort of conversation at any time; and when they finally had 
to admit that they had lost their way in trying to cut across 
country, she was in tears. 

No man can endure a woman’s tears unless they yield to 
his own comforting; and Vieva had wanted no comforting 
of his! Then, after a couple of hours of wandering, the car 
had broken down; and before they had walked half a mile 
in search of help and a telephone Vieva had twisted her 
ankle, and informed him between 
sobs that she hated him, and that 











Martha. She was affectionate, to be sure, and always look- 
ing out for his comfort—more than need be, indeed, for he 
could perfectly well amuse himself; he did not need to have 
Vieva eternally and forever thrust upon him. 

Then Martha seemed to be at home rather more than 
usual; but of course that was not what made the subtle 
difference in her. Not since the earliest days of their marriage 
had he been so acutely aware of her. For years she had been 
such an intimate part of hisown consciousness; now she had 
suddenly, and as far as he could discover quite unreason- 
ably, developed a personality apart from him. It was dis- 
concerting. And it was increasingly tantalizing. 


HEN came the evening of the Wards’ dinner, when for 

the first time he saw her, as it were, as with the eyes of 
other men: saw Mrs. Robert Livingston Ramsay, the clever, 
the brilliant, the leader, the maker of public opinion, and 
not his Martha. It was a memorable evening for Bert, and 
its wonderment began when he came home and opened the 
door of their room. Martha was standing before her long 
mirror, but as he entered she turned, crossed the room swiftly 
toward him, and raised her face for his kiss. 

“Hurry up, old man,” she said. ‘‘Carey has telephoned 
that they are having dinner half an hour early. The Gov- 
ernor is to be there, you know, and he has to get back to the 
capital to-night. I’ve put out your things for you.” 

But it was not her casual mention of the Governor nor her 
little attention of having put out his ‘‘things’’ for him that 
held him standing there. Martha had gone to her dressing 


Martha’s reflection smiled at him from the mirror; then 
she stood up, turned a little, and surveyed the back of her 
marvelous self with the aid of a hand glass. Everyone knows 
that pose—unconscious and yet purposeful, graceful, allur- 
ing. ‘Like it?’’ she asked as she put the glass down and 
turned toward him. 

Bert grinned. ‘‘ Pats,” he said, ‘‘you are a wonder!” It 
was the first time in many days that she had heard the 
phrase. ‘‘Something new, isn’t it?’”’ 

‘Of course,’’ she laughed; and added: ‘Do hurry up! We 
must get there before the Governor, you know. No, don’t 
stop me; I’ve got to run up and see how Vieva looks. She’s 
dining with Grace to-night.” 

That was the first marvel of the evening; the other came 
later, when he all unexpectedly found himself seeing and 
hearing his Martha not as she was to him but as she was to 
others. It was a brilliant company about a brilliant table. 


IRAM WARD, the host, was not only a signally success- 

ful business man but a notable collector, and his house 
was a gem set with gems; and Mrs. Ward, many years 
younger than her husband, was a noted beauty. They could 
choose their guests from the culture of the country, and 
to-night there were men and women of nationwide eminence; 
Bert, indeed, had an amused moment of consciousness of his 
own insignificance. . 

But there was nothing insignificant about Martha. She 
was seated at the Governor’s right; and as Bert watched her 
across the beautiful table she became—forhim—a new Martha 
whom he had not known before. 
His familiar Martha was a per- 








Rodney would never forgive her 
for going motoring with him and 
not getting back in time for Mrs. 
Atkinson’s dinner. 

After all that, Bert had had to 
help her, all but carry her for 
miles—long and dark and hungry 
miles; and Vieva was not such a 
featherweight, either, for all her 
young slenderness. 


jg one day he had had to 
send out for Andrew’s con- 
founded runabout, and, since he 
had been responsible for the 
breakdown, he had to stand for 
the repairs; the car was of a most 
expensive make, and its parts 
were costly; and Martha twitted 
him—openly twitted him—on 
his driving, and without saying 
anything to him about it she had 
their own little old car cleaned 
up so that he could take Vieva 
out in it. Jove! Take Vieva out 
again? Not if he knew it! And in 
that car! Why, with what the 
repairs of Andrew’s runabout cost 
him and a little more added, he 
could have bought a new one. 

And yet he did take Vieva out 
again, and more than once; had 
to, because Martha openly ar- 
ranged it for them, and there 
was no getting out of it; and he 
had to listen to Vieva’s chatter, 
which was inordinately young. 
Funny how much younger she 
seemed now than she had such 
a short while earlier! 


UT that was not all. Martha 

had planned a mid-Lenten 
dance for Vieva; it was just an 
intimate little affair of a dozen 
couples. Young Brookes excused 
himself, a few days before the 
dance, on the plea of absence 
from the city, and that left them 
with one man too few. He should 
have thought that Martha would 
have invited a few extra men 
anyway; he didn’t know what 
she meant when she said she did 
not want to make it that sort of 
dance. Rodney’s absence made it 
impossible, therefore, for Bert to 
hide himself away; and Martha 
went about asking the girls to 
save dances for him—oh, he did 
not hear her doing it, of course, 
but just the same he knew she 
did. Yet oddly enough—or care- 
lessly enough—she had invited 
their guests in pairs, as it were, 











son who listened attentively— 
more or less attentively !— while 
he propounded his views, who 
narrated little matters of com- 
mon interest, and who frequently 
remained silent for long, in- 
definite spaces of time filled by 
that subconscious communion of 
the spirit which was as dear to 
them both as any part of their 
life together. 

This other Martha was a 
thinker, an individual who knew 
how tosummon ideas and how to 
express them. She was a person 
to whom other men were glad to 
listen, a person to whom they 
paid obvious attention and — 
yes—homage. It had soon be- 
come evident that she it was 
whom the Governor found most 
interesting, that it was she who 
could talk most aptly with the 
famous sculptor opposite, that it 
was she to whom most deference 
was paid, and she who electri- 
cally energized them, as it were, 
into answering brilliance. 


HEN, after dinner, Mrs. 

Ward drew her to a place be- 
side herself, and launched the 
topic of child-labor laws, a sub- 
ject which was very near the 
hearts of both of them; but it 
was Martha, it would seem, who 
was the persuading or convincing 
one, for it was to her that the 
Governor spoke as hewas leaving. 
‘“‘[T assure you, Mrs. Ramsay,” 
he said, ‘‘that I will do all in my 
power to have the bill put through 
at this session.”’ 

And Martha had smiled 
lightly, as though it were quite to 
be taken for granted that he 
should do so! 

Martha had never been a 
plain woman; but to-night— 
well, to-night she was beautiful 
and more than beautiful, and 
Bert knew very well that it was 
not all due to the splendor of her 
velvet and the new way of do- 
ing her hair. Yet even when, on 
their way home—and home lay 
only a few hundred yards down 


the hill from Mr. Ward’s 
house —even when Martha 
looked sideways at him, with 


starry eyes and flushed cheeks, 
and asked ‘Well?’ even then 
he did not quite suspect the 
reason. 











each Jack with his chosen or 
prospective Jill; and the result 
was that when the maidens danced with their host they 
were singularly abstracted—and that was interesting fora 
man, now wasn’t it? 

It was not like Martha to be so undiscerning. Of course he 
could not fell her how he felt about Vieva. For one thing, it 
would be disloyal to the girl, and she was a nice little thing, 
and he was really very fond of her; she was Genevieve’s 
daughter, and all that! And for another thing, he was not in 
a confidential mood. In fact, he was not overly anxious to 
invite any private conversations at all with Martha, just at 
present. Besides, he was not altogether pleased with 


“I Want You All to Myself. I Want to Take You Away With Me, to Carry You Off, Away From Everything” 


table as she spoke and had seated herself there; she was 
adding a comb set with brilliants to the side of her exceed- 
ingly becoming coiffure. Her uplifted arms were bare to the 
shoulders, and the position was a very graceful one. Her 
gown— Bert had never before seen the gown or the comb— 
was of velvet, in color so deep a sapphire as to look almost 
black where it fell in shadow, yet which somehow remained 
blue—a wonderful garment, as superb in its simplicity as any 
glowing jewel; and its curves—but, after all, its curves were 
only Martha’s! ‘‘Whe-e-ew!”’ said Bert, and his expression 
was a mixture of surprise and pique and admiration. 


Vieva’s arrival and theirs were 
simultaneous. Vieva’s gown was 
blue too; but its pale turquoise 
faded into insignificance beside Martha’s sapphire; and this 
evening not even the girl’s charm of youth could outweigh, in 
Robert's eyes, the greater charm of Martha’s matured poise. 

“Oh, Cousin Martha!” Vieva cried; “I’ve had a perfectly 
wonderful time! Rodney is back—and Grace knew a new 
step—oh, Cousin Robert, do start the talking machine and 
let me show it to you.” 

Martha smiled; so it was ‘‘Cousin Robert” again! Then 
she looked at Bert, and could have laughed aloud at the 
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O THE children of the palace as well as 

of the cottage the war has brought many 

changes, to none perhaps more than to 
the little Princess Marie José, the only daugh- 
ter of the King and Queen of the Belgians. 
Until the fateful August of 1914, the little 
Princess, whose eighth birthday fell on the 
fourth of that month—the day when war was 
declared between England and Germany— 
had led the quiet but happy life that is the 
usual lot of royal children in the twentieth 
century. Her first lessons were learned liter- 
ally at her mother’s knee, for Queen Elisabeth 
of Belgium, highly educated and fully awake 
to her duties as mother as well as queen, took 
a personal share in her children’s education. 

When the war came the Queen, bravely re- 
solved to remain by her soldier husband's side, 
sent her children—the twelve-year-old heir to 
the throne, with his younger brother, Prince 
Charles, and their sister, the baby of the 
family —to England. Before long the earnest 
desire of the older boy, to return and fight for 
his country by his father’s side, was granted. 
Sut the younger brother and the little Princess 
remained in exile; Prince Charles as a school- 
hoy at Eton, where he is the housemate of 
Prince Henry, younger brother of the Prince 
of Wales; the Princess Marie José as the guest 
of Lord Curzon, of Kedleston, at his beautiful 
country seat, with his three young daughters, 
Americans on their mother’s side, as her friends 
and companions. 

Later the Princess became a pupil at a con- 
vent school on the outskirts of London, and 
there she had the novel experience of being 
just a little schoolgirl, not a royal Princess. 
For by the Queen of Belgium’s express wish 
no distinction was made between the Princess 
and her companions. She shared their simple 
daily life, their lessons and games and meals, 
with girls from quiet English homes. And 
she is now a student at a famous girls’ school 
in Italy, where the same democratic practice 
prevails. 


HEN a girl dons the simple gray uniform 

dress of a pupil at the famed Santissima 
Annunziata Institute in Florence, she ceases 
to be princess or countess—though nearly 
every pupil can boast a titlke—and becomes 
merely ‘‘Signorina”’ to teachers or servants, 
“Tessa’’ or ‘Gemma,’ or whatever her name 
may be, to her chosen friends, while a sur- 
name and a number serve to identify her per- 
sonal belongings. The Royal Institute of the 
Santissima Annunziata, to which the Queen 
of the Belgians herself brought her little 
daughter, a few weeks ago, to join those young 
schoolgirls of high degree, is not a convent, but 
a boarding school supported by the State of 
Italy, with Italy’s Queen as patron, where the 
daughters of the Italian aristocracy are edu- 
cated on modern lines. 

Both the school and the school building 
have an interesting history. The Poggio Im- 
periale, where the little gray-robed ladies are 
housed, is palatial both in size and in its site 
on one of the southern slopes of the Arno look- 
ing down on the City of Flowers, where so 
many Americans have made their winter home. 
The school was once a royal villa, a favorite 
summer residence of kings and queens, and in 
the magnificent rooms, where little schoolgirls, 
the little Princess Marie José one of them, 
study and play, many a thrilling scene in 
Florentine history has been enacted. Beneath the frescoed 
ceilings kings and queens have feasted and held councils, and 
generations of royal archdukes and their duchesses have been 
born and wedded and have died. 

The clientele of the school is highly aristocratic, the names 
of such historic families as the Medicis, Srozzis, Perruzzis, 
Pallavivinis and most of the great houses of Italy recurring 
in the register of past and present pupils. Now and again, 
likea field flower in a bouquet of exotics, such a simple name 
as Hill or Clive or Johnson occurs, suggesting that some 
little daughter of the United States or of England has been 
sent, perhaps by an Italian mother, to learn her lessons with 
the children of Italy’s historic families. 


HE villa is no show place for tourists, and permission for 
4 astranger to visit it isa rare privilege, though parents and 
Iriends of the pupils are received on Sunday, and on Thurs- 
day, the weekly holiday. On the day of my visit the villa 
seemed quiet as a convent in the hot hour of the siesta. The 
big cool entrance hall and long corridors, through which | 
was ushered by a maid in the brown livery of the school 
household staff, echoed to our steps; so did the great beauti- 
ful rooms through which I later accompanied my hostess, a 
young English lady whose chief duty was to speak with the 
pupils in her mother tongue. 

“You must be prepared for a long journey,’ she warned 
me, and in our tour of the building we seemed to cover miles 
OL polished flooring. Our pilgrimage began at the little 
oratory where at half-past seven in summer, eight in winter, 
the pupils assemble for prayers conducted by the school 
chaplain. We stopped to admire a fine picture of the 
Annunciation and a beautiful relief by Thorwaldsen, which 
serves as fuliotto to the altar. Six statues—Faith, Gentle- 
ness, Charity, Courage, Purity and Hope—are there to 
mspire the girls with these womanly virtues. 

Phe splendid rooms, their walls frescoed or covered with 
lapestry, some hung with copies of the famous pictures that 
once were there, the scanty furniture of antique design 
‘overed in rich brocade, suggested court receptions rather 
than school lessons. It needed little imagination to picture 
the big ballroom, with its hangings of yellowsilk brocade, filled 
with a gay company of dark-eyed girls, their gray frocks 
replaced by the white muslin and colored ribbons of their 
gala wear, on such great occasions as a prize day or a visit 











. . , . 
Princess Marie Jose, of Belgium 


from Queen Elena or the Queen Mother Margarita. At such 
times a play is sometimes performed in the little theater of 
the school. Italian girls are born actresses and no doubt the 
little Belgian Princess will assist in plays in French and even 
in English, languages which she already speaks, as well as in 
the Italian with which she is now becoming familiar. 

Upstairs on the second and third floors are the dormitories, 
great airy rooms with rows of curtained cots, white as newly 
fallen snow. The great rooms seemed to radiate cleanliness. 
No speck of dust had a ghost of a chance for existence on 
polished floors, the beds looked as if no mortal ever dis- 
turbed their dainty softness, and tall marble console tables 
were set forth with combs and brushes matching their 
owners’ beds in immaculacy. Beneath the marble were tiers 
of drawers, these and the dimity-hung beds being the only 
furniture. Above each bed, beside the surname and number 
of its occupant, hangs her crucifix. 

One dormitory, known as the Japanese room, is hung with 
delightful old Japanese tapestries with trees and _ birds. 
From the windows the view is superb, the domes and towers 
of Florence, girdled by hills and vines and olive trees, rising 
above the silver waters of the Arno. Surely such daintiness 
within, such beauty. without, should count for something in 
the life of the schoolgirl who daily opens and closes her eyes 
in such environment. Each girl has her own wash basin and 
mirror in the well-equipped lavatory adjoining the dormi- 
tory, and connected with the school is an elaborate little 
bathing establishment with rooms for medicinal baths as 
well as ordinary marble tubs. 


O FAR the great building had seemed silent as the palace 

of the Sleeping Beauty. But downstairs in the classrooms, 
where, school being over, the girls were preparing their les- 
sons for next.day, there was life though little noise. In the 
separate desks, some of which were opened for our inspec- 
tion, | noted the same exquisite neatness as in the dormi- 
tories and in the dress of the pupils: the gray frock made in 
simple fashion, with white frills at the neck, and the colored 
ribbon belt, red or green or blue or yellow, indicating the 
wearer's class. As they displayed their girlish mementos, the 
little girls showed none of the gaucherie of the average school- 
girl, but chatted easily in French or in their own musical 
language. Manners, like habits of neatness, have a place of 
honor in the school. 


The teaching of languages is thorough and 
practical, and this was one reason why the 
school was selected for the little Princess 
Marie José. Fluency in speaking and writing 
are aimed at from the earliest lessons, and in 
the higher classes the literature of France and 
England and, of course, America is carefully 
studied. 

French, which the little Princess Marie José 
speaks perfectly, isa compulsory subject. The 
tiniest pupils quickly learn it, for from the first 
lessons are given in French. The teaching is 
entirely oral during the first year. The teacher 
tells the little ones amusing stories, afterward 
translating word for word and making the chil- 
dren repeat phrases. The French plays per- 
formed at Carnivaltime also help to interest 
the girls in studying a language that is first 
cousin to their own. 

English, less easy for Italian girls, is effec- 
tively taught, and Princess Marie José, by her 
mother’s wish, will devote a good deal of time 
to the study of a language in which she is al- 
ready fairly expert. She will have opportuni- 
ties of speaking English, of taking part in 
English plays, writing letters and composi- 
tions in English and making acquaintance 
with English and American literature. 

Chaucer and Spenser, Shakspere, Scott and 
Byron, Dickens, Thackeray and George Eliot, 
Tennyson and Browning are familiar friends 
to the older girls, who in their fourth year have 

° a fairly stiff examination to pass in English 
literature. On certain days English or French 
is spoken at table, and in the evening the resi- 
dent English teacher talks with the girls about 
the books they have read. Scott and Byron 
are special favorites. 


ARLY hours are a matter of course. In 
winter the girls get up at half-past six; in 
the hot summer at six. Seven o’clock break- 
fast is followed by chapel and a short time of 
recreation and study. From nineto noon comes 
morning school. Dinner is at midday, and 
after dinner the girls walk or play in the school 
grounds if the day is fine, in a big covered court 
if itrains. A walk on the hillside or a visit toa 
picture gallery or museum occasionally varies 
the afternoon program. More school and study 
fill the hours from three to five, when visiting 
professors from Florence arrive for the special 
lessons in dancing, piano, harp, singing and 
“ey violin. Supper at half-past seven is followed 
by needlework, with talk or reading in foreign 
languages, and at nine or half-past, according 
% to the season, prayers end the day and by ten 
o'clock all the snow-white beds are occupied. 
Athletics are less practiced by Italian than 
by English or American girls. But there is a 
gymnasium where the girls use clubs and lad- 
ders and other apparatus under careful super- 
vision, less for the development of their muscles 
than to improve their personal appearance. 
Great attention is paid to the aiet of the 
girls. The fruit and vegetables are grown in 
the orchards and gardens of the school, the 
wine is from the school vineyards, the milk 
from the school dairy. The meals, simple but 
abundant, gain a zest from the dainty service 
and the beauty of the sunny refectory where 
they are served. Frescoes painted during the 
tenancy of the villa by the Grand Duchess 
Vittoria, wife of the Grand Duke Ferdinand 
11, look down on the little schoolgirls who 
gather at the tables in the magnificent room. 
On Christmas Day the scene is a very gay one. None of 
the girls goes home for Christmas, but they all have the 
merriest time possible with a gay Christmas dinner, and a 
great Christmas tree hung with gifts made by the girls for 
the children of the servants and the people employed in 
the grounds and gardens. 


HE resident teachers preside at the pupils’ meals, and 

they, like the girls and the household staff, wear a simple 
uniform dress, in their case black. This simplicity and uni- 
formity in dress is an outward symbol of the doctrine of 
equality preached and practiced in this school. The pupils 
are taught that titles, like wealth, have no intrinsic value, 
but involve great responsibilities in charity and courtesy 
and nobility of character. 

Noblesse oblige is no dead letter among these girls of Italy’s 
noble families, and the kindness toward the poor, which has 
always been a beautiful trait in the character of the Queen 
of the Belgians and notably since war brought hunger and 
want to the children of her husband’s realm, will be encour- 
aged and fostered in her little daughter by her present 
environment. Even in peacetime the girls who are now her 
companions were accustomed from time to time to visit 
hospitals for children and old people, and institutions for 
deaf and dumb and otherwise afflicted children. Now much 
of their spare time is occupied in needlework for the wounded 
and for the children orphaned by the war. 

There will be many red-letter days in the school life of 
the little Princess Marie José, for, less strict than convent 
schools, the Annunziata gives the pupils a foretaste of the 
pleasures that life holds for them, glimpses of the world 
outside the school walls. The visits to the City of Flowers, 
with its famed pictures and statues, churches and monu- 
ments, will open a new world to the little girl whose child- 
hood has been spent beneath the gray skies of Flanders. 

Sometimes the girls are taken to the city to a concert or to 
a lecture on history or literature. The blue skies and sun- 
shine, the exquisite country with its hillside poderes beautiful 
with the soft gray of olive trees, the kindly courteous ways 
of the Florentine people, will help to soften the hardship of 
exile for the young Princess and build up a store of happy 
memories for the years to come when, the war over, she 
returns to her own country and to the loving environment of 
home life with parents and brothers in her father’s palace. 
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Cucumber and Stuffed Carrot Spinach With Vermicelli 


EEL two large cucumbers, cut into halves 
lengthwise and take out the seeds. Cut 
into neat pieces, cover, and boil in salted 
water for fifteen minutes. Drain; add one 
cupful of parsley sauce, and cook for ten 


ASH half a peck of spinach and put it 


EARNESTLY urge the Sis Go clip eae tedbncs temapeential ot 


salt. Cook until tender; drain, and chop fine, 


. . Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter substitute 
minutes. Turn into a hot dish and garnish widest possible use of these in a saucepan; add the spinach, two table- 
with stuffed carrots. For stuffed carrots spoonfuls of npr 1 a porn of a cupful of 
scrape and trim the carrots and boil them ; : : grated cheese and two well-beaten eggs, and 
in salted water until tender. Drain, and re- dishes In American households 


stir for a few minutes over the fire. Turn 





move the centers with a sharp knife or a 
corer and fill with a bean purée made by rub- 
bing half a cupful of boiled beans through 
a sieve; add one tablespoonful of butter sub- 
stitute, melted, and a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful each of salt, pepper and celery salt. Heat 
and fill into the carrots. 


into a hot dish, garnished with vermicelli 
and hard-cooked egg yolks rubbed through | 

as a measure of necessary food asieve. To cook the vermicelli put half a 
. package into a saucepan, cover with boiling 
conservation. salted water and boil steadily for fifteen min- | 
utes. Drain; add one tablespoonful of but- | 
ter substitute, and seasoning. 
















VERY housewife will be interested to know to what 
extent she can feed her family from her own home 


sale canned, dried or stored products of the summer’s yield. 


— : CONTRIBUTED BY 


MARION HARRIS NEIL It is most important that the dishes should be attrac- 7a _— HARRIET COATES 
Stuffed Onions tively prepared, that the frequent serving of any food Fish Pie With Potato Crust 
: ; ; ‘ shall not become monotonous. Potatoes are plentiful a : , 
ARBOIL six peeled onions in salted water. Drain, and d f iy he Weed ta vlace of fi Wed LAKE finely with a fork the remains of any cold fish, put 
remove the centers. Chop the centers fine; add one cupful and can frequent y! e used In p ented or nour. e ? 0 not into a saucepan with a little white sauce, season with salt 
of sausage meat, half a cupful of bread crumbs, one well-beaten pay so much attention to the cooking of mutton in this and pepper and some small pieces of fried bacon. Line a pie 


egg, two teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley, two tablespoonfuls 


3 pp I j ‘ { country as theydo abroad, which is probably the reason pan with well-seasoned mashed potatoes, brush over with 
of cream, and seasoning. Divide this mixture into the onion 





hy it i 1 ‘ wonde ¢ ith beaten egg yolk, fill the center with the fish and place in the 
shells, put them into a deep pan, cover, and steam for an hour why it is not so popular with us. We could rank it wit oven for a few minutes to heat through and to brown on top. 
and a half. Serve hot with white sauce and garnished with beef or pork to our own advantage and, if cooked as Serve on a hot dish. Garnish with hard-boiled-egg slices, and 





strips of pimientos and sprigs of parsley. suggested it would be enjoyed and would prove one of sprinkle over a little chopped green parsley. 
’ 


our most valuable meats. | 
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MARION HARRIS NEIL HARRIET COATES 


Parsnip Cutlets With Beans — - steal . ~ Baked Potatoes With Meat and Green Peppers 


O TWO cupfuls of mashed parsnips add one cupful of grated cheese, one CONTRIBUTED BY MARION HARRIS NEIL LEAN and dry three good-size long potatoes; bake until done; then cut 
tablespoonful of melted butter substitute, one teaspoonful of salt, half a each potato into halves lengthwise, scoop out the pulp and pass it through | 
teaspoonful of pepper and the yolks of two eggs. Mix over the fire and turn Baked Squash _ awire sieve. Melt a tablespoonful of butter substitute in a stewpan and put 
out tocool. Form into neat cutlets, brush over with egg, toss in bread crumbs ere in the sieved potatoes. Add a tablespoonful of milk, and season with salt and 
: ; oe , : : EMOVE the tops from 
and fry in smoking-hot fat. Drain, and arrange round a hot dish. Fill the 


pepper. Mix a cupful of minced cold meat with half a cupful of bread 
crumbs, one tablespoonful of finely chopped onion and half a green pepper, 
finely chopped. Season with salt and pepper, bind with a little gravy and fill 
the potato shells. Put the sieved potatoes into a forcing bag and decorate 
the edge of the shells. Brown in the oven. Serve hot. These are especially 
nice when left-over chicken is useG with white sauce. 


two squashes and 


center with stewed beans. For the stewed beans melt two tablespoonfuls scrape out the inside; mix 


of butter substitute; add one teaspoonful each of molasses and mustard, this with one cupful of 
two teaspoonfuls of onion juice and the strained juice of half a lemon mixed bread crumbs, two slices of 
with one cupful of hot water. Now add two cupfuls of boiled beans and : 


F ; , onion chopped, one table- 
cook for ten minutes. Serve with a piquant sauce. spoonful of butter, half a 


cupful of milk, one table- 
spoonful of chopped pars- 
ley, and seasoning of salt 
and pepper. Fill the 
squashes with this dress- 
ing, sprinkle bread crumbs 
over the top and bake 
slowly until tender. 
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Stuffed Egsplant 


two eggplants into halveslengthwise. Scoop out 
the seeds, sprinkle with fine salt and let them lie with 
the hollow sides downward for one hour. Mix one cupful 
of bread crumbs with three-quarters of a cupful of 
chopped cooked ham, one cupful and a half of the egg- 
plant pulp, one teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
white pepper, a quarter of a teaspoonful of paprika, one 
tablespoonful of chopped onion, one beaten egg and 
three-quarters of a cupful of stock. Put this mixture 
into the shells. Cover with buttered bread crumbs sea- 
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Braised Neck of Mutton 


RIM and remove the bones from six pounds of neck of 

mutton; fold in the thin end and tie. Melt three table- 
spoonfuls of butter substitute in a saucepan; add onesliced 
onion, two cloves and a small bunch of herbs and fry for 
five minutes. In this place the mutton; add four slices of 
bacon; then cook the meat, turning it frequently until it 
is browned. Add one cupful of stock, one teaspoonful of 
salt and half ateaspoonful of pepper. Simmer for one hour. 
Add one cupful of brown sauce, and finish cooking in the 








| . : _ oven. Serve on a hot dish. Garnish with onions, apple 
H soned with half a tablespoonful of chopped parsley and LO ne ee ee ee croquettes, strips of cooked carrots and parsley. Strain the 
| two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. Place in a pan, Les of Mutton Roasted and Planked sauce and skim off the fat ; add one tablespoonful of butter 


pour in two cupfuls of water and bake in a moderate oven 
for thirty minutes. Garnish with parsley and boiled HOOSE a small leg of fat mutton and tfim it. Season with salt, 
beans. Serve with tomato sauce. pepper and finely chopped parSley. Roast it in a hot oven for thirty 
minutes; baste frequently, and finish the cooking on a hot plank in a 
slacker oven until tender. Serve with gravy on a hot plank covered 





substitute and one tablespoonful of flour, mixed together, 
and half acupful of milk. Cook for five minutes and strain 
over the meat. 


and shake in a quarter of a pint of 
vinegar seasoned with salt and 
%, pepper. Then fry in a batter. To | 
3 make the batter, beat up one egg and 
% 


Oxford John with cooked and seasoned noodles; garnish with cut-out cooked turnips Cauliflower in Batter 
and carrots and sprigs of parsley. The mutton may be carved ona ” 
HIS is an old English dish carving board. ASH and cleanse the cauli- 
that offers a simple but de- W Sower and half-boil it in salted 
lectable way of reheating cold eT aaa UT - water. Drain, divide the branches 
meat. Brown well in butter _n > 


slices of cold mutton; add one 
cupful of rich stock or cold 
gravy and ateaspoonful of cur- 
rant jelly, and season with salt 
and pepper, onion juice, a little 
chopped parsley and a blade of 
mace. Simmer for five minutes, 
Arrange the slices on a platter, 
surrounding a low mound of 
mashed potato. Strain the 
gravy over all. Garnish with a 
large spoonful of jelly. 


sift in one cupful of flour; add half || 
4, a cupful of milk, a pinch of salt and 
Z one tablespoonful of olive oil. Mix 
v2 smooth and stand the mixture ina 
> cool place for one hour. Dip the 
branches of cauliflower separately, 
drop into smoking-hot fat and fry | 





CONTRIBUTED BY 


ase ; fat 
* contrisuteo By to a golden brown. Drain. Serve 
WINNIFRED FALES 


MARION HARRIS NEIL _ hot, garnished with parsley. 
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Corn Meal and Raisin Gems 



















Bran Drops 

IX one cupful of corn meal with one IX two cupfuls of bran with one cupful 
ut it pee pe pete of Reseed rss we nae VERY h of wheat flour, one teaspoonful of bak- 
yoon- spoonful of salt, two tablespoontuls of butter TV ing soda, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a 
= of pe sogpee gae = ee pose! — woman Who se es quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, one well- 
fine, of hot milk. Cool; a alf a cupful o : beaten egg, half a cupful of molasses, one 
itute seeded raisins, one cupful of flour sifted in her home these good cupful of milk and one cupful of seeded 
sip pep four yearns of pmnigaon goer raisins. Drop by tablespoonfuls on greased 
ulo and one well-beaten egg. Mix well and di- ’ : ’ of tins and bake in a moderate oven for from 
, and vide into hot, greased gem pans. Bake for things to eat will in just that fifteen to twenty minutes, Dates or figs may 
beer twenty minutes in a moderate oven. d by ‘ h be used instead of raisins. 
ceili 
ough | egree, Dy conserving wheat 
alfa | ° 
i flour, help win the war. 
= | Mantnd Whoronna, 





PHOTO. BY BROWN BROTHERS 





HEN the first intimation came that we housewives 
might be asked not to use so much white flour as has 
been our custom, we immediately, in our imaginations, 
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“agebcs felt ourselves going hungry or, worse yet, “starving,” —~ CONTRIBUTED BY 
| Golden-Corn Tea Rolls simply because we didn’t want to break a habit and use oe 
IFT together one cupful of corn meal with one cupful of three bags of white flour when we had been using four. Graham Nut Bread for Sandwiches 
sh, put white flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking powder and one It doesn’t look very much like going hungry—does it?— TIR one teaspoonful of baking soda into half a cupful of 
th salt teaspoonful of salt. Work in three tablespoonfuls of lard or h bef f ‘lies 3 . f f ilk. half 
e a pie vegetable shortening with the fingertips. Add enough milk when we can put before our families in place of that one molasses; add two cup ward: pa or sour oe 2 oot 
r with and water in equal parts—from three-quarters of a cupful bag of white flour such delicious things as are here oe socammea: pe se sine cunlel a inetd 
in the ph ss Te ania . bet og Lagi ced = pictured, by using several other flours or meals. It will walnut meats cut into small pieces. Mix well and pour into 
red board, make into plaited rolls, lay on greased tins : ‘ae , : 
a wal and let stand for fifteen enliven in a cool ae. "Bru over add great variety to our tables if, instead of having all- a long, narrow, well-greased pan. Bake in a moderate oven 
with milk or melted butter and bake in a hot oven for twenty white bread or rolls for twenty-one meals each week, we for one hour. 
minutes. treat the families to some of these. 
ae 
” 
CONTRIBUTED BY MARION Hanns WEIL . i se) SP 
UTED BY CONTRIBUTED BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 
COATES rm a . 
Potato Biscuits Cast Coline 
NTO two cupfuls of hot mashed potatoes put two teaspoon- CALD half a cu Pear Cae 
‘ , ‘ : , L pful of milk in a double boiler; add one 
och | neces pe tnt ic ager se! . sega pac ag gs aoaa salar dar a cupful of corn meal and stir until thick ; then add another 
4 | — - . ac > ¢ icin fie ° 
nd put | re asap do ag se Reinga cad ear flour cupful of corn meal, half a cupful of cold milk, two table- 
| mi ree cupfu . ‘ : ss 
| Per : ‘ Corn Muffin Dessert With Spiced Apples spoonfuls of butter substitute, half a cupful of sugar, half a 
—— pe sufficient ” magreset _ — _ ma wan x — - PP cupful of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, half a 
Yepper | cutter, place pied ite _ : — .y —en ng co Snioly i UT four medium-size apples into eighths, and core but do not teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of powdered mace and 
and fill for one hour and bake in & Het oven tur Erteen minutes. pare them. Divide each eighth crosswise into four pieces. Place one well-beaten egg. Mix well and chill. Roll out, cut with 
acai one teaspoonful of whole cloves and half a stick of cinnamon in a cutter and fry in smoking-hot fat. If liked, roll in sugar. 
aciaily three-quarters of a cupful of vinegar and boil for five minutes, 



















Then add one cupful and a half of sugar and half of the apples and 
continue boiling. When the apples are tender remove with a skim- 
mer and cook the other half. Remove when done and boil down 
the liquid to a heavy sirup. Pour this over the apples and cool. 
Make eight large-size corn muffins by any standard recipe, slightly 
increasing the amount of sugar. When they come from the oven 
cut a circular “lid” from the top of each and scoop out the interior 
with a teaspoon (the rejected portion can be dried for crumbs, or 
utilized in bread pudding). Fill with the spiced apples and sirup and 
place the lids on top. Serve immediately. 
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ei Cone a ES ee CONTRIBUTED BY 
| MARION HARRIS NEIL AA. Pt ae ee aa, HARRIET COATES 
| , A 
neck of | Graham and Rye Cookies (*. = Corn-and-Rice Muffins 
“sf a REAM together one cupful each of (4 UR two-thirds of a cupful of hot 
d fry for white sugar, brown sugar and but- milk over one cupful of cooked rice 
slices of ter substitute; add two well-beaten and work with a fork to separate the 
y until it eggs, one teaspoonful of salt, one tea- ee. ae CONTRIBUTED BY grains; add half a cupful of corn meal 
oonful of spoonful each of vanilla and lemon ————r WINNIFRED FALES to the hot mixture, two tablespoonfuls 
yne hour. extracts, two teaspoonfuls of baking St ac Mie? Anele Puddl of bacon fat, half a teaspoonful of salt 
ng in the soda, one scant cupful of sweet milk, came orn Meal Apple Pudding and one tablespoonful of brown sugar; 
ns, apple five cupfuls each of Graham and rye TIR three teaspoonfuls of baking powder thoroughly into one cupful of sugar, and add this mixture set aside to cool. When the mixture is 
train the flours. Roll out a portion of the mix- to one quart of freshly made mush, following with one scant pint of pared and sliced apples, two cold, add half a cupful of flour and 
of butter ture at a time, cut out with a cooky tablespoonfuls of melted butter and two well-beaten eggs. Turn into a greased mold and steam for three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
together, cutter, place on greased tins and bake two hours. Serve hot with a spoonful of ice cream on each portion, or with lemon sauce made by beat it thoroughly; bake in well- 
nd strain in a moderate oven for from twelve to boiling together one cupful of sugar and one cupful of water. When cool, add the grated rind of one greased muffin pans in a hot oven for 
fifteen minutes. lemon, one tablespoonful of the juice and a little cinnamon. _ twenty minutes. 
- ic > J > 
asd Pumpkin Biscuits Rice Waffles 
oa _ | UT into a bowl one cupful BAT que cope ot wil: 
branches and a half of cooked pump- * _ pation ——— = 
a pint of kin; add four tablespoonfuls of . ~<ples u i. pean om rs 7 
salt and | sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, the bea en yo of egg; en 
z add one cupful and a half of 
atter. To a quarter of a cupful of butter . ee Ge 
1eegg and ) substitute melted, half a cupful — a a A «gene 
- add half i of lukewarm milk, half a yeast _ 4 ea = ee ee ae, 
f salt and cake dissolved in a quarter of a a —_ u —— J — 
toil. Mix cupful of lukewarm water, five ¢ ——— - . 4 > sl nee wal eae ra 
xture ina cupfuls of whole-wheat flour and iS x . : 4 ; = er. : ee roll seine 
Dip the | two cupfuls of white flour. Let ‘ —— - mete gm 
eparately, rise; put together in thin bis- -_ —— — a 
t and fry | cuits, with butter substitute in : Aap ~agome . = = 
in. Serve between; brush over with milk; CONTRIBUTED BY ‘we Contrisuteo sy ot wi p “ad y, 
Ly : when risen, bake in a hot oven. MARION HARRIS NEIL MARION HARRIS NEIL powdered sugar or jelly. 
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LOSE to the ruins of a city in Flanders is 
{ a sandbag dugout, covered with turf, ten 

feet long and seven feet wide. It is by a 
highroad incessantly swept by shrapnel and 
plowed by shells, where no woman or child is 
ever seen. It has a semicircular roof, permit- 
ting a man to stand upright if he keeps in the 
middle. Planks laid across empty boxes form 
a counter. Outside is the triangle emblem so 
familiar to the men in the trenches—the sign 
mark of the Y. M. C. A. This is one of the 
hundreds of posts the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has established right in the front 
line of the battle areas. Several Association 
secretaries have lost their lives in these places. 

The trade done in these dugouts is unique. 
No man is allowed to spend more than two- 
pence (four cents), and only two commodities 
ure sold: cocoa, ata penny a cup; and biscuits, 
ata penny a packet. Free writing material and 
reading matter are kept handy, and generally a 
talking machine to entertain the slack hours. 
This is how the man who has charge of one such 
dugout spends his time: 

One-thirty A. M., called out of “bed” to give 
directions to a ration party looking for the 
trenches; three-thirty A. M., aroused by three 
men seeking shelter from falling shrapnel; six 
A. M., called up by eight men, advance party of 
a battalion, wanting breakfast. That started the 
regular day’s work, during which he served 
over three hundred soldiers— British, French, 
Canadian and Belgian—with cocoa, made the 
cocoa between times, and washed mugs. 

In the morning he washed out the eyes of a 
soldier who had got some dirt in them; in the 
afternoon he gave shaving facilities to a man 
going on leave. He discussed war, religion, 
nationalities and politics with men of every 
shade of opinion, distributed papers, etc. As a 
shell burst close by and rocked the dugout one 
customer said: ‘‘l wouldn’t stay here for a 
thousand dollars a month.” 

‘Neither would I,”’ was the quiet reply. The 
triangle sign received two rents from shell 
splinters the first week it was up. 


TOW that American troops are on foreign soil 
iN inincreasing numbers, it is of particular in 


terest to realize how the Association has tried to — 


meet the urgent needs, both spiritual and physi 
cal, of the troops under fire. If your boy is in 
Irance when you read this, it is well for you 
to know that just as the Association looked out 
for him on the Mexican border last Summer 
and in the training camps this summer, so no 
matter where he may be abroad, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association will be there to 
help him. 

‘The secretaries of the Association have gone 
everywhere that the needs of men have called 
them. For instance, the 
Dardanelles, where con- 
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On the Sands of the Desert in the Shadow of the Pyramids 


Get Orastrripend 





47 Centers in Mesopota- 
mia and 45 in India 


The Y. M. C. A. Has 429 
Centers There 


In Salonica or Malta? 


35 Centers on the Medi- 
terranean 


In Egypt or Palestine? 


In Training in the 


In Training in the 


Is He in the Navy? 


There is a Y. M. C. A. 
at Every Important Base 
Here and Abroad 
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WHERE IS YOUR BOY? = (/.d»tsenormaa 


In France? 


In India or 
Mesopotamia? 


58 Centers There 


British Isles? 
1000 Centers There 


United States? 
200 Centers Here 











A shell blew the tents to pieces, but in thirty- 
six hours the secretary in charge had another 
one erected and the cocoa urns going! The 
Association, by supplying hot and sustaining 
drinks for the troops at a minimum cost, dis- 
courages the liquor traffic, which is so often 
the soldier’s worst foe. 

The thousands of troops sent to Egypt and 
encamped there on the edge of the desert have 
been exposed to terrible temptations, which the 
Association has tried hard to lessen by provid- 
ing legitimate amusements and gospel services 
for all faiths. Cairo has always been known as 
a hotbed of vice. Before the Y. M. C. A. set up 
its buildings there was not a single place where 
a soldier coming from camp could tind clean 
amusement or one in which to write or to rest. 


A get quarter of the globe where terri- 
£ ble difficulties have had to be faced is 
Mesopotamia. The physical hardships are prob- 
ably greatest in this region. Two fevers and 
almost unbelievable heat strike down almost as 
many as the enemy. The men say that region 
is noted for ‘‘ floods, flies, fleas and filth.’ 

Imagine, for instance, one of the big Indian 
hospitals on the edge of the desert. It has been 
very hot all day, and now, as the sun is going 
down, the patients are trooping out of the 
heated huts to get a breath of the cool evening 
air. They are all moving in one direction 
toward the Association hut. It is the night for 
the cinema show, and the screen has been put 
up outside. While they are waiting for the dark 
the talking machine, with the records in the 
native languages, is set going. By the time it is 
dark enough to begin the show nearly one thou- 
sand patients have gathered—-every man in the 
hospital who is able to hobble. As the pictures 
are shown the secretary explains them in Hin- 
dustani, and the roars of laughter and shouts 
of “ Shabash!” show that they are appreciated. 

Or it is Sunday evening at the Association 
hut with the British troops somewhere in the 
desert. The Sunday evening hymn singing is in 
progress and the place is packed to suffocation. 
Many are sitting on the ground outside and 
join in the singing from there. For half an hour 
the old familiar hymns of home are sung, and 
sung well. Then follows the address, a clear-cut, 
man-to-man appeal to find in the Heavenly 
Father a refuge and a strength, a very present 
help in trouble. After the address comes the 
closing hymn, ‘‘ Mother’s Hymn,” as they call 
it—‘ Abide With Me.”’ As you watch the sing- 
ers you see that many have their eyes closed 
and not a few have lumps in their throats. 


ty Ls beatd should we do without the Foyer du 
Soldat?”’—as Association huts are called 

in France—is the word on every French soldier’s 
lips. At dusk they come 

toward the well-lighted 





ditions were peculiarly ‘ 
difficult for the men when 
the British expeditionary 


force first landed. Writ- 
ing materials were so 
scarce that the troops 


were writing home on the 
insides of cigarette boxes. 
No spot was protected 
from shell fire, day or 
night; the rations were 
monotonous; and the 
nervous strain on the men 
terrific. Within five days 
of receiving a cabled ap- 
peal, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in 
London had a secretary 
with a large tent on the 
way; a piano, ample 
stores of reading and writ- 
ing material, games, sur- 
gical supplies and fifty 
bales of clothing. 


ys ASSOCIATION 
building was made 
of sheet iron and sand- 
bags, but a six-inch shell 
tore the roof away. Then 
a large Y. M. C. A. sign 
was erected, which was 
respected by the Turkish 
batteries. At another spot 
on the peninsula two 
military tents were lashed 
together in full range of 
the ‘Turkish guns. Men 
waited for hours outside 
this small place to get a 
chance to enter for cocoa, 
reading, writing or games. 





NOTE— Anyone desiring 
to aid this work should 
make checks payable to 
Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Treasurer National War 
Work Council, Y. M.C. A., 
124 East Twenty-Eighth 
Street, New York City. 


ee 


A Y.M.C. A. in a Trench Dugout. 





building; every race is 
represented; they talk 
many different languages. 
They belong to all classes 
ol society. re well 
educated and have names 
well known in the world 
of arts and literature. 
Others cannot sign their 
names. But these are all 
like brothers together, 
and laugh at the efforts 
they make to understand 
one another. All take 
with a hearty ‘Thank 
you” the sheet of note- 
paper given them at the 
entrance. They choose a 
few post cards, buy some 
knickknacks and crowd 
to the coffee bar. They 
gulp the coffee down 
hastily so as not to miss 
any of the entertainment 
in the big hall. 

And so throughout the 
world the Y. M. C. A. 
keeps pace with the far- 
flung battle line. 

A colonel of the Black 
Watch, after seeing the 
work done by the Y. M. 
C. A. in lessening the suf- 
[¢ rings of the wounded on 
the ‘Tigris River, writes: 
‘fT can tell you this— that 
whoever gives in money 
or in kind toward the 
Young Men’s Christian 
Association may give in 
the sure knowledge that 
he is doing something to 
lessen the sufferings of the 
soldiers.” 


Some a 





NOTE — Address all in- 
quiries concerning this 
work in America or in 
France to John R. Mott, 








Here the Men Can Get Hot Cocoa and Biscuits 


124 East Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York City. 
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An Ofiicial Department Edited and 
Conducted by 
William Howard Taft 


Chairman of the Central Committee 
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The American Red Cross is the Only 
Volunteer Society Authorized 
by the Government to Aid Our 
Land and Naval Forces in Time of War 








Fifteen Thousand Letters a Day = 


6 ey quite a bit of mail for one 
office to receive each twenty-four 
hours, isn’t it? In fact, it’s more than 
the Red Cross headquarters at Washing- 
ton could take care of, even though it 
has increased the number of its em- 
ployees from 40 to 700. This enormous 
mail was the chief reason for the policy 
of decentralization decided on during 
the summer. This new system will mean 
better service to those who make in- 
quiries of the Red Cross, and will also 
enable the National Headquarters to 
do better work. Thirteen divisions have 
been created centering about thirteen | 
large cities, in which division head- 
quarters are established. Each division 
is in charge of a business man of recog- 
nized eminence and ability, serving with- 
out pay for the period of the war. Each 
division manager’s office will be a mini- 
ature National Headquarters, with com- 
petent specialists in every kind of Red | 
Cross work and management. Hence- 
forth no one will need to write to 
National Headquarters for Red Cross 
information; all inquiries will be handled 
at the division headquarters of each 
section. 

You can easily tell where the head- 
quarters of your section are located 
Here are the names of the thirteen cities 
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A of us sometimes wonder just 
what the Red Cross is doing these 
days as a result of the generosity of 
our people in both money and services. 
Here are a few things that it is doing: 

Sending more than $100,000 worth 
of Red Cross supplies to Europe each 
month. 

Sending 700 tons of food to France 
each week for refugees. 

Providing $200,000 for immediate 
relief work in Rumania, and a like 
amount for the same purpose in Italy. 

Maintaining two hospital ships for 
the United States Navy. 

Operating a motor transport service 
in France, thus reducing the enormous 
strain on the weakened railroads of 
France. 

It has raised and equipped 50 base 
hospitals, 15 of which are already on 
the field or en route. 


What for the Christmas Ship ? 


OU must act quickly if you are going 
| to send anything on the Christmas 
| ship which will carry the bulk of the 
Red Cross Christmas gifts for our 
soldiers in France. The Christmas ship 
will sail very soon—probably by the 
middle of October. Articles sent later 
may not reach our men by Christmas. 
Because of the scarcity of shipping, and 
for other reasons, the Red Cross will 
accept for distribution to our men in 
France only certain specified articles, 
about which you can learn at your near- 
est Chapter. Remember also, the Red 
Cross will not accept articles for delivery 
to individual soldiers or sailors; use the 
mails for such articles. 





From 125,000 to 2 Million Members 


| Fig is the membership increase of 

the American Red Cross in a little 
more than a year. In the same time it 
has grown from 125 Chapters to more 
than 2000. But the Red Cross will not 
be satisfied until its membership in- 
cludes every man, woman and child in 
America; then it will be truly national 
and democratic. This will happen sooner 
than you would believe if your commu- 
| nity would equal the Sherrill-Kenwood 
| Chapter in New York State. There are 





which are division headquarters. Just 
write to the one nearest you, addressing 
your letter to ‘‘The Division Manager, The 
American Red Cross.”’ The cities are: Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Should it happen—as it may—that the city 
named nearest you is not headquarters for 
your section, your letter will be promptly for- 
warded to the proper address, 
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I ALF a million suits of 
pyjamas are wanted 
by the Red Cross within 
the year. You can make 
a suit or contribute the 
price—75 cents a suit. 














Junior Red Cross Workers 


| AS your Red Cross Chapter provided the 

means by which your boys and girls can 
help? Other Chapters have done so. In general, 
it is suggested that someone experienced in 
working with boys and girls be made head of a 
Chapter committee or auxiliary to give them 
instruction in Red Cross health standards and 
cirect them in such sewing, knitting or other 
work as they are capable of. 





NE million sheets 

are needed for this 
Red Cross bed. If each 
Home JOURNAL reader 
gives a sheet—or 75 
cents, the cost of one 
the Red Cross would 
have several years’ sup- 
ply. Three quarters of a million pillow- 
cases are needed too; these pillowcases 
cost 12 cents each. 














Red Cross Help to Our Allies 


Ed people realize the extent to which the 
American Red Cross is lending aid to other 
countries whose strength and resources have 
suffered from long participation in the war. It 
has sent special missions to France, to Russia, 
to Rumania and to Italy. Each commission is 
made up of men eminent in business, finance 
and medicine and surgery, and each is reporting 
back just what America can best do, through 
the Red Cross, to help. Most of the members of 
these missions are paying their own expenses; 
the expenses of others are being paid by private 
subscription, so that the money allotted these 
countries from the $100,000,000 war fund which 
the public so generously gave can be spent on 
actual relief work. 





f+ ERE is a Red Cross nurse 

in her uniform. This and 
other equipment the Red Cross 
must furnish her at a cost of 
$55; 10,000 nurses will need 
such outfits. 














Saving the French Babies 


Beer dy the Red Cross, America will 
mother the babies of France. The Red 
Cross has just sent a special mission to France 
to help care for the babies and young children 
whom the war has deprived of adequate pro- 
vision for their welfare. Besides surgeons and 
specialists in children’s diseases and infant wel- 
fare, the mission will have the services of men 
and women skilled and experienced in directing 
better-baby work on a large scale. Special aid 
is to be extended those women of France who 
are now giving new sons and daughters to their 
country. In 1916 the mortality in France was 
312,000 in excess of births. Saving the children 
is a national as well as an individual necessity. 





‘te surgeon wears this 
clean white gown to pro- 
tect his patient in an operation; 
the Red Cross looks to you 
to help supply 54,000 of these 
gowns; they cost 80 cents each. 














Share Your Preserves With the Soldiers 


SUPPOSE, when you put up your fruit pre- 
~J serves this month, you set aside some for 
our soldiers. The Red Cross wants to be able to 
give soldiers in hospitals jellies and jams, and 
looks to the women of America to make that 
possible. It is suggested that preserves for 
soldiers be put in individual fiber containers, 
holding about two ounces, for both safety in 
shipping and convenience in use. If a suffi- 
cient supply can be gathered in time the Red 
Cross wants also to provide one of these for the 
Christmas dinner of each American soldier in 
France. 

The fact that we are at war and that already 
attempts have been made to injure our soldiers 
through tampering with Red Cross articles 
makes it necessary that all preserves for Red 
Cross use be prepared only by persons whose 
devotion to the United States can be vouched 
for and in kitchens under Red Cross Chapter 
supervision. Chapters generally are adopting 
the rule of accepting no foodstuffs without 
full knowledge of how and where they were 
prepared. 





*EE this automo- 
— bile? It’s a light 
ambulance. The 
Red Cross must have 
5000 of these at a 
cost of $1000 each; also 1000 light auto- 
mobiles at the same price, besides 100 
army ambulances at $1800 each. 














An Institute for Cripples 


TO SOLDIER or sailor who may be disabled 
1 N in the war will be left uncared for, accord- 
ing to Red Cross plans. It has already arranged 
to establish in New York an institute for teach- 
ing disabled and crippled men trades and arts 
which will enable them to be self-supporting. 
There will be three instruction bases: New 
York, Boston and Washington. 





I ERE is another thing 

the Red Cross wants 
for our soldiers—2,000,- 
000 of these comfort kits; 
one comfort kit from 
each HoME JouRNAL home would practi- 
cally meet this need. 














To Knit or Not to Knit? 


fi answer is, most emphatically, KNIT! 
Any doubt there may have been as to the 
value of knitting in this waf has been completely 
dispelled by the appeal sent to Washington 
by the American Red Cross mission in France 
The following list is what the mission cabled the 
Red Cross to send before snow flies if possible: 

One million mufflers. 

One million sleeveless sweaters. 

One million pairs of mitts. 

Any woman, anywhere, can knit any or all 
these articles. The Red Cross will send them 
to France as fast as received. To help you to 
knit these articles—and others, too—the Red 
Cross Woman’s Bureau has just prepared, with 
the aid of knitting experts, new knitting instruc- 
tions, complete in every detail. It has als» 
arranged for one million pounds of wool yarn 
so that if you cannot get yarn at your stores 
you can buy it through your nearest Red Cross 
But, before you buy yarn, get from the nearest 
Chapter the new knitting bulletin, with com- 
plete instructions for making these garments 

If no Red Cross Chapter is near you, write 
to ‘‘The Division Manager, The American Red 
Cross,” in whichever of these thirteen division 
headquarters cities is nearest you: Boston 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta 
New Orleans, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco. 





i immediate 
j need of the Red Cross 
| is bath towels; it wants 
| 


gn NOTHER 


ft 1,100,000 just like the one 
| - yousee here. They cost 30 
er) ey 0 cents each. 
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All Get Together Here 
N A PENNSYLVANIA city the Red Cross 


Chapter has hit upon a good way of giving 
everyone an opportunity to do Red Cross work. 
It invited every social, fraternal and other 
organization in town to appoint a Red Cross 
committee. These committees meet with the 
Red Cross Chapter, learn the needs of the work, 
and then take back to their own organizations 
the word as to what each one can do. In this 
way everybody in town who belongs to any or- 
ganization has a chance to help the Red Cross. 





ee million Amer 
icans are wanted, 
each to give a pair of 
these socks; or if you 
give 12 cents, the Red 
Cross can buy a pair. 














only 1975 people in the town, but the 
Chapter has a membership of 1917. The 
Chapter of Greenwich, Connecticut, has en- 
rolled 90 per cent of the local population. 
What is the per cent in your town? 





ED an Epo is an ice bag 
Y Fr ae cover; the Red Cross 
MG | ,o¥% needs 10,000 of them at 
Soa oN = 
” 15 cents each, 








About Red Cross Bazaars 


‘te Red Cross refuses to lend the Red 
Cross name or emblem in announcements or 
advertisements of such affairs unless it has 
complete control of the management and unless 
ALL the proceeds—not the net, or half—are t» 
be given to the Red Cross. Red Cross cos- 
tumes at such affairs are permitted only if the 
wearers are members of one of the authorized 
uniformed Red Cross corps. 

Only those women who are members of one 
of the four Red Cross uniformed corps can wear 
the uniforms. .No one but a professional nurse, 
regularly enrolled and on active duty in the Red 
Cross Nursing Service, has the right to wear the 
Red Cross nurses’ uniform. 





“T°HAT Red Cross 

bed must have 
blankets—220,000 of 
them; they cost $6 


4 each. 














Why the Red Cross Wants Nurses 


| O YOU know why the Red Cross is appeal- 
ing to young women of education and abil 
ity to prepare now to enter the nursing pro- 
fession? Here's the reason: There are about 
200,000 women in our country practicing nurs- 
ing. Of these, about 80,000 are graduates of 
recognized training schools for nurses. Half of 
them are members of the nurses’ associations 
through which the Red Cross obtains its expert 
nurses. Thirteen thousand of these nurses have 
enrolled with the Red Cross and more than 
1000 have already been taken for active service. 
These thousand nurses are but the beginning. 
More than 14,000 nurses may be required in the 
next 18 months. The Red Cross also asks that 
there be no unnecessary call for nurses to serve 
in private homes; ability to pay is no reasor 
why a nurse should unnecessarily be taken from 
a hospital, where she is greatly needed by 
many patients, to look after a single patient 





_ will be 
140,000 of such 
family groups as 
these to be cared 
for before our new 
Army has served a 
year; 30,000 fami- 
lies of men in the 
Navy will need help. 
One hundred and eighty dollars a year is 
needed by the Red Cross for each one. 
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Just What You Want to Know About the Committee 


Purpose of the Committee 


What is the Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense? 7 

T 1S a body of women officially created for the 

purpose of organizing and coérdinating for 
war work the woman power of America. 


Chosen by the Council of Defense 


Who appointed the committee ? 
gk. E Woman’s Committee was appointed by 
the Council of National Defense, to which 
it is directly responsible. It is the only body of 
women organized for war work which has this 
direct connection with the Government. 


Members Get No Salary 


How is this committee supported ? 
g }.. members of the committee serve without 
compensation, but the Government, through 
the Council of National Defense, allows the 
committee certain funds to carry on its work, 
provides quarters, grants free postage and ap- 
proves the committee’s work from time to time. 


How it Gets to You 


You say the committee provides a channel through 
which the Government may reach all women. How 
will it reach me? 
fe committee speaks to individual women 

through its state, county and local organiza 
tions. In every state it has organized a State 
Division, and each State Division is organizing 
units in counties, cities and towns. You are in- 
vited to get into touch with your local unit. 


Serves as a Clearing House 


Why did the council appoint such a committee 
when there were already many women’s organiza- 
tions at work to help win the war? 

t 6 Government found it impracticable to 

deal separately and individually with each 
organization of women, and so created this 
committee as a central, official body to be a 
clearing house for all women’s activities in this 
war, and also to provide the Government with a 
single channel through which it might communi- 
cate easily and simultaneously with all women. 


Keep Your Club Membership 


Does this mean that the Government wants 
women to leave their clubs and societies and work 
under the Woman’s Committee exclusively ? 

O; QUITE the contrary. The idea is to 
help existing organizations by providing 
them, through the Woman’s Committee, with 
authentic information as to what the Govern- 
ment wants women to do and as to what other 
organizations are doing, so as to avoid confusion. 


What Can You Do? 


But I don’t belong to any women’s clubs or 
societies. Does that mean I am not wanted? 
AR from it. To help win this war is not at 
all a question of what you belong to; it’s a 
matter of what you can do. Let the chairman 
of your local unit know what you can do, and 
she will help you find opportunity to be of 
service; or, if you prefer, join some organiza- 
tion in your town whose members are doing the 
kind of war work you would like to or can do. 


You Should Register 


How shall I do that? 
Y REGISTERING yourself at the head- 
quarters of your local unit. The committee 
has prepared a registration card to be filled out 
by all women who wish to help in the war, and 
this card is the only registration card for 
women—except the Hoover pledge—which has 
been officially approved by the Government. 


How a Community is Organized 


How are local units organized ? 
HEY are organized by women getting to- 
gether in a meeting which shall include par- 
ticularly representatives of all local women’s 
organizations, and setting up in the community 


a body which is a duplicate, on a smaller scale, 
of the National Woman’s Committee and the 
State Division. You see, practically all the 
national bodies of women are coéperating with 
the Woman’s Committee; State Divisions are 
made up of State chairmen or presidents of 
women’s organizations, and local units are built 
up from local women’s societies or branches of 
national organizations. 


You May be the Organizer 


What shall I do if there is no local unit of the 
Woman’s Committee in my town? 


b pe should then write to the chairman of 
your State Division—if you don’t know her 
name ask the Woman’s Committee at Washing- 
ton—and arrange with her for the organization 
of a local unit in your community. Perhaps it 
may be your privilege to effect your local or- 
ganization. 


The Red Cross 


But why have a Woman’s Committee when the 
Red Cross is directing all the work of women? 
fn Red Cross is not directing all the work 

women can do and are doing in this war. 
The Red Cross is charged with the duty of 
lending aid and comfort to our sick and wounded 
soldiers and sailors; but that is only one of a 
great many things American women must do. 


Work for Everybody 
What else can women do besides Red Cross work ? 


. es Woman’s Committee is divided into ten 


departments, each devoted to a particular 
kind of war work that women can do: 

(1) Registration for service. 

(2) Food production. 

(3) Food conservation. 

(4) Women in industry. 

(5) Child welfare. 

(6) Maintaining existing social-service agen- 

cies. 

(7) Safeguarding moral and spiritual forces. 

(8) Educational propaganda. 

(9) Liberty loans. 

(10) Red Cross and allied relief. 

State Divisions and local units will also be 
divided into these same departments, and indi- 
vidual women will work in one or another, as 
best suits their experience. 


Not a Suffrage Body 


I have heard that the committee is a woman suf- 
frage body. Is this true? 
iw committee was appointed without any 
consultation with its members and without 
any reference to the organizations they rep- 
resent, and includes both women who favor 
woman suffrage and women who do not. 








WOMEN WANTED AT GOOD PAY 


NCLE SAM wants women workers and is ready to give many of them 

the same pay he gives men. The Government has no lack of soldiers, 
because the service of men for military duty has been provided for by the 
selective draft law. But there is urgent need of workers for civil service, 
which is just as necessary to the war as military service. Women are espe- 
cially desired for this work, so that as few men as possible may be taken from 
military duty and from work that cannot be done by women. 

The Secretary of the Navy, for instance, announced recently that hence- 
forth women would have the preference for all positions in his department open 
to both sexes. Furthermore, he opened to women the position of draftsman, 
which has heretofore been open to men only. It has been estimated that by 
the end of our first year of war the Government would employ in civil service 
100,000 additional workers. There is good reason for accepting this predic- 
tion. Many of these additional employees will be women; thousands have 
already been employed by the Government. 

Are youa stenographer or atypist? Ifso, and you are reasonably efficient, 
there is probably a position waiting for you. Most of the stenographers in the 
Government service are started at $1000 a year, and there is opportunity for 
the proficient one to win some promotion. The enormousextra burdens that 
the war has laid on the Government departments has created a demand for 
stenographers and typists that so far has outrun the supply. If this shortage 
continues the probability is that you will receive an appointment as soon as 
you have passed the Civil Service examination, which is held for this class of 
employees in 500 cities and towns every Tuesday. Go to your postmaster for 
further information. Most of the positions in the Civil Service of the Govern- 
ment are graded, and the pay is the same for men and women alike in positions 
of the same grades. Equality of pay for men and women does not extend 
throughout the Civil Service, as more men than women are promoted to the 
higher grades. 

Women in the Government Civil Service are not poorly paid. In the 
Washington offices of the Department of Commerce, for example, there were 
recently shown to be 366 women employees, and of these only 54, most of 
them scrubwomen, received less than $900 a year each. Since the declaration 
of war the number of women in this and other departments has greatly in- 
creased. Perhaps you think that because you have no political influence a 
Government position is beyond you. Don’t worry about that; most of the 
positions for which women workers are so much needed are being filled by 
examinations conducted by the Civil Service Commission, which furnishes 
to the departments, from among those who pass the examinations, the helpers 
that they call for. For further information about the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and its examinations for Government positions, ask your postmasteror 
write to the Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C. 

Remember, too, that the work of all the state governments has been in- 
creased by the war. They are employing more people in civil service than 
ever before. Ten states have Civil Service Commissions and select their 
employees in the same manner as does the Federal Government. 














Who These Women Are 


Who are on the committee ? 

OU see their names at the top of this page. 

Doctor Shaw, the chairman, is known the 
world over as a publicist and suffrage advocate; 
Mrs. Moore is president of the National Coun- 
cil of Women; Mrs. Cowles is president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss 
Wetmore is chairman of the National League 
for Women’s Service; Mrs. Catt is president of 
the National American Woman’s Suffrage 
Association; Mrs. Funk is vice chairman of the 
Woman's Liberty Loan Committee; Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick is second vice president of the Na- 
tional American Woman’s Suffrage Association; 
Mrs. Lamar is president of the National 
Society of Colonial Dames; Miss Tarbell is the 
distinguished publicist and writer; and Miss 
Nestor is vice president of the International 
Glove Workers’ Union. 


No Useful Work Opposed 


I have heard that the Woman’s Committee is 
opposing the war work of certain private organiza- 
tions. Is this true? 

‘oe Woman’s Committee is not opposing 

any useful war work by any individual or 
organization. All it asks of private organiza- 
tions is that they give the committee their 
coéperation, so that all may work more effect- 
ively and intelligently. 


Fitting the Woman to the Job 


I ama volunteer worker, but am not particularly 
interested in the kind of work I am doing; could I 
find something better suited to me through a unit 
of the Woman’s Committee? 

Bb Ben: chances are that you could. Each local 

unit, being’a clearing house for all women’s 
work in the community, will know what kinds 
of work are being done and where help is most 
needed from day to day. 


Helping Hoover 


What use has the Government made of the 
Woman’s Committee? 


6 Bin Food Administration used the commit- 
tee and its State Divisions to distribute 
hundreds of thousands of its pledge cards; also 
to organize and conduct food-saving campaigns 
everywhere, with lectures and demonstrations 
for women. 

All the departments of the Government call 
on the committee for help when they have 
something they wish to put before the women 
of the country, and in turn the committee en- 
joys the advice and assistance of the Govern- 
ment departments and their experts. 


~ What All Women Should Do 

In general, what does the committee advise 
women to do? ‘ 

“T°HE first suggestion that the committee 

makes to women, particularly those busy in 
their homes, is that they do exactly what they 
have been doing—only a little better, if pos- 
sible, than before. 

The committee believes most women can 
help best by better management in their own 
homes, so as to save food, save fuel, avoid waste 
of all kinds, and make no unnecessary or unusual 
demands for service or commodities. If all 
women do this, the resources of the country in 
men, money and materials will be more avail- 
able for war purposes. 

Then, if there is any time and opportunity for 
work outside the home, do that for which you 
are best fitted and that which is nearest you. 
It may be you will find you can be most useful 
sewing garments for the Red Cross; or in help 
ing in a day nursery for the children of women 
drawn into factories; in some form of food con 
servation; in teaching French to soldiers i! 
camp, or helping out in the office of a local 
charity whose secretary may have gone into an 
Army camp. 

But by all means get in touch with your loca! 
unit of the Woman’s Committee; to help you 
find your place in the war is just what it ha: 
been organized for. 
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‘‘With a numerous household to feed, 
I am ready to meet every need. 
And it can’t be denied that the way I provide 
Is a case of good judgment indeed.” 
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“This is real economy! 


So says the long headed “Man of the house.” 

Man-fashion, he thinks of the delicious flavor 

of his favorite Campbell “kind”, and of the keen 

relish that it gives to the whole meal. He wants 

it when he wants it. That is pretty often. And he wants to be sure that there 


is plenty of it in the house. 





But the thrifty housewife remembers more than this. She knows that this 
appetizing soup is as wholesome as it is tempting. She thinks of the many 
different ways in which she can use it to make her daily menu more satisfy- 
ing and beneficial as well as more attractive. 

She knows that the whole question of good living at moderate cost is 


simplified by 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is economical in every sense of the word. 

We use selected vine-ripened tomatoes. And we 
retain only the pure fruity part and juice—all the 
goodness of the tomato. This amounts to 88 per cent. 
This is economy at the very start. And you have 
the benefit of it. 

(An eminent authority states that in canned to- 
matoes only about 45 per cent of the tomato is used; 
55 per cent being lost as waste.) 

By the Campbell process we also retain not only 
the agreeable natural flavor of the ripe tomato, but 
its important dietetic qualities so valuable in promot- 
ing health and good digestion. We combine all this 


with other nourishing ingredients which heighten the 
delightful zest and at the same time add to the 
exceptional food-value of this famous soup. 


Coming to you completely cooked and prepared, it 
saves your materials, saves your fuel, lightens your 
labor cost. 


You can serve it with milk added, as a rich Cream 
of Tomato. Or with the addition of boiled rice or 
noodles it is in itself a nutritious light repast. Or it 
may be used to make a pleasing sauce for meat, fish, 
eggs, spaghetti, etc., and in 
many other inviting ways. 


‘In fact it is wise economy to order this satisfying soup from your 
grocer by the dozen or the case now, under the present favorable price 
conditions, and so make sure of your regular supply. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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T IS apparently very loving and dutiful to take into the home the aged 
parent or parents, but it should never be done except as a last resort. 
Neither should young married people with children recklessly ‘‘ move in” 

with aged relatives, even though the relatives imagine they would like the 
plan very much. ‘‘One family under one roof”’ is a very good rule; and it is 
entirely out of the question to expect an aged housekeeper, who has managed 
her own affairs all her days, to be reconciled to new ways and plans, either in 
her own home or in the home of a dear relative. Except in the rarest 
instances, so rare indeed as to be almost negligible, you cannot teach old 
dogs new tricks. Children worry aged people more than young people can 
ever comprehend; and, while grandmother may dote on the infants and think 
them the most remarkable beings in the world, she cannot endure the noise 
and playing long at a time. 





| WHEN ONE OR THE OTHER OF THE PARENTS is left alone, 
| the problem is sometimes unquestionably difficult. Still the 
only true answer is: Simply make it possible for the one left 
to continue in the old home. And it can be done in various 
ways if one is a bit ingenious. 

I know the case of a widow whose lifelong friend, much 








| Father or ; ; : ; 
lla 3 healthier and more active, was secured to live with her. 
(@) . . ° 
tees In another instance a widow was induced, as she thought, 
” 


to “take a guest or two.”’ In reality the young man and the 
young wife who lived with the old lady received back from 
the children the money they paid monthly to their supposed landlady. The 
couple had ro children and, while the delighted old widow thought tney 
liked to be with her and enjoyed helping her, they received regular wages 
for their work. Sti!l another family circle hired a stout young woman to care 
for their aged mother, representing to her that the girl was an orphan and 
needed a home. 

When an aged father is left, the situation is a little harder to manage of 
course. But there are ways. Usually there is some elderly relative who can 
nominally keep house and allow the old gentleman to think he is running things 
himself. Ora middle-aged couple or a widow can be secured to provide for 
his wants. The extra expense may quietly be shared by the sons and 
daughters, if the father is not able to pay for such help himself. The main 
thing is to have him feel that he is not dependent. It doesn’t make a bit of 
difference what folks say nor how much talk there is about leaving an old 
father or an old mother to the care of strangers, provided the father or the 
mother is happy and contented. 








Left Alone 








WHAT IF THE OLD HOME is devoid of modern conven- 
iences? The old folks will live longer by their homely old 
stove than by your sanitary steam radiator, and everybody 
concerned will be much happier. It is a tremendously 
upsetting thing for all to have a discontented old father or 
mother to deal with, and many a young mother has found 
herself badly handicapped in doing what she thought to be 
her duty to her family by having an unhappy aged relative 
to care for. The relative suffers fully as much or more than 
the children who have their rights and privileges cut down to a narrow margin 
for fear of disturbing grandma or grandpa. And the mother, who is also the 
daughter, suffers more than all. And all because the o!d folks are taken away 
from their old surroundings. 

Before we rush in where angels fear to tread, let us remember how we 
would dislike to have someone put us in a new home without consulting us, 
and tear us from all those things we hold most dear. Once we get hold of 
that thought, we will bend every energy and be ready to make sacrifices in 
order to keep up the old home and to make its sole inmate happy, because we 
know that only in that way can a measure of peace and contentment come to 
anyone in the twilight hours of life. 





| Like Familiar 
Things 














WE ALL ADMIRE THE DORIC-COLUMNED, stately, granite 
savings bank in the downtown block. But we do not realize 
} that this big bank is the legitimate offspring of the little 
} child’s bank in the home. That is how the downtown bank 
began. And suppose that every child in this country should 
| be given a home bank, and then were not to break the bank 
| open at intervals and spend what is in it, but to deposit its 
contents in the big bank downtown—think what a differ- 
ent country this would be and what a difierent people. We 
could and would rival France for thrift. And the place to begin is in the little 
bank at home. But we cannot expect the child to be saving if the parents do 
not show the example. 

One father had the right idea when his child periodically broke open his 
bank and spent its contents. ‘‘ He sees me doing practically the same thing,” 
said this father. “I spend, but do not save.” So the father and his boy 
made an agreement. Each got a bank and each put whatever he could into 
it. When the boy became of age he had enough saved to form the nucleus of 
a business investment. His father passed away a rich man, and before he 
went he said: ‘It all started with that home bank.” The son is to-day a 
millionaire, and only the other day he echoed his father’s words: “It all 
started with that home bank.” 





Bank at 


Home 
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BEFORE WILLIAM MORRIS GAVE THE PUBLIC his chair, 
known as the ‘ Morris chair,’’ he studied for more than a 
year the anatomy of the human body and its comfort when 
sitting. But Morris studied the male body and he produced 
a chair that men revel in. [t doesn’t fit a woman, and she is 
uncomfortable in it. The lines of her body are not suited toa 
Morris chair. This has lett woman without a chair, and the 
———"_—s question is: Who is going to design a woman’s chair? For 
such a chair is needed. The average woman is tidier in her method of sitting 
on a chair. A man wants to throw himself into a chair: a woman likes to sit 
on a chair. And usually she looks very uncomfortable in a chair, and most 
women acknowledge that they feel so. Small gilt chairs there are that we 
associate with women, but those are for ornamentation. In the living room ot 
the house, when a woman is tired, there are few chairs that just fit her. 
Why shouldn’t there be one, just as well as the man’s chair? And why isn’t 
there here a chance for woman’s ingenuity to devise a chair for her sex, as did 
William Morris for his sex? Of course the slim, lithe girl can sit anywhere and 
she generally graces whatever she sits on. But middle age generally isn’t slim 
or lithe. And maturity, with what goes with maturity as a usual thing, 
doesn’t present a very picturesque appearance curled up on a divan or couch. 
The short, stout woman usually has a hard time of it when it comes to chairs. 
She can’t do what her graceful, languid younger sister can do so easily, and if 
she does she doesn’t look well doing it. So, with women looking around for 
essentially desirable things to do, why doesn't some female William Morris 
give her sex a real chair? 








A Woman’s 
Chair 














=| NOTHING IS MORE COMMON IN HOUSEHOLDS, perhaps, 
} than for a man and his wife to disagree about how their chil- 
dren shall be raised. The man has his idea, the woman has 
| hers, and each hates to give in to the other. But meanwhile 





| Where the 











the children suffer between two divergent views. And in not 

Dike } a few cases children have carried the results with them all 
Child Stands | Mae te ‘ag “a 

} through their lives. We seem to fail to get it into our heads 

the Blows that when two people are blessed with a child the very 

first essential is for them to agree about what is best for that 

child. Neither of them has any right to hold off, to refuse to arbitrate, to 


flare up or to sulk, or, in short, todo anything but consider what the ultimate 
effect of a disagreement will be upon the child. Benjamin Franklin said, when 
the Constitution was about to be voted upon, that there were many clauses in 
it of which he did not thoroughly approve, but he would vote for it because he 
felt it was better than no Constitution. That is the spirit that ought to 
govern us as parents. Each should consider in every case the other’s point 
of view. After that, agree! But we have no right to tight about a child and 
ask him to stand the blows! 





THE CHIEF DIFFICULTY WITH A WOMAN'S CONTROL of a 
son is her reluctance to let him alone. She has an ingrained, 
quite natural, feminine desire to preserve him from harm, a 
passionate fear of letting him go his own way. She tries to 
surround him with all sorts of impossible safeguards. If the 
boy breaks them down and gets away from her, as very 
likely he will, he has been equipped with nothing with which 
to parry the inevitable disasters he will encounter: for these 
feminine safeguards are not designed to make him any 
stronger, but only to protect him. The old idea that a boy must always sow 
his wild oats has probably done as much harm as any false saying ever uttered. 
There is no question but that many boys, hearing this baseless saying, have 
actually felt obliged to do unmanly things just to prove that it must be so. 
But there comes a time when every boy likes to break loose from his mother’s 
apron strings. Then it is that her test comes. She should let him go fearlessly. 
She need not fear he will fail to come back. He will, and his flights will be 
much shorter than if he is held in feminine bondage too long. The latter 
method has never worked except to make for weak men. But it is not easy 
for a fond mother to understand this. But, tor the good of her son, she should 
and must. 
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A MOTHER SAID TO HER DAUGHTER. who was a bit of a 


eo tomboy, one recent evening: ‘“‘ Daughter, I wish you'd 
| stop playing sooner before you go up to your room. You 
Line? get so warm. Why don’t you walk up and down the street 
| after dinner, as the other girls do?”’ 
| Where ; er, a t ther girls dc _ - 
| I don’t want her to walk up and down the street,” the 
the Father 


husband broke in. ‘“‘When a girl of fourteen walks up and 
down a public street it’s a sign she’s ready for some boy 
to walk up and down with her.”’ 

Yet the father was not at all averse to his daughter's going for a long. 
rapid walk over a country road with a party of boys and girls, or playing 
croquet or tennis or golf with her boy triends, or even “hitching”’ to big 
sleighs with a crowd of merry boys. He had the good sense to realize that 
when his daughter’s mind and body were healthfully employed she had not 
too much thought for her boy companions, while the girl who had nothing to 
do but stroll the streets was left a prey to thoughts that have no place in the 
life of a fourteen-year-old girl. 
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By the First Direct Method Ever Devised Showing the Actual Digestion of Food 


By Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Ninth Article: The Place of Nuts and Fruits 


dred million dollars’ worth of nuts and fruits yearly. 
The apple crop alone approaches two hundred 
million bushels a year, whereas the peanuts grown in 1916 
sold for nearly sixty million dollars. Over twenty million 
boxes of oranges are annually shipped, and California 
alone produces nearly twenty million pounds of walnuts 
each year. In view of these statistics we ought to be 
interested in learning what the stomach has to say to 
nuts and fruits. 
The testimony of the stomach is set forth in the follow- 
ing discussions: 


Te United States produces upward of three hun- 


Which of the Common Nuts is the 
Most Nutritious? 


HE pecan has the highest energy value. That is, an 

ounce of pecans will yield more heat (calories) to the 
body than an ounce of any other common nut, provided 
there is the same waste from the intestine in each case. 
The pecan also has the highest fat content (70 per cent) 
of any of the common nuts, but is low in protein (9.6 
per cent) as compared with the butternut (27.9 per cent), 
walnut (27.6 per cent) and peanut (25.8 per cent), for 
example. The almond is also a good nutritious nut with 
slightly less food value than the walnut and about 
equally digestible. At current market prices the house- 
wife probably gets the best value for her ‘‘nut money” 
if she buys the peanut. This nut is about as readily di- 
gested as any of the other nuts. Peanut butter is also a 
good food and undergoes less loss in the intestine than 
does the original peanut. The peanut-butter sandwich 
is a wholesome article of diet for the child. 


Are Salted Nuts More Digestible Than 
Unsalted Ones? 


ES! Nuts should never be eaten in any quantity 

without the addition of salt. The bulk of the protein 
of the nut is a substance called globulin, which is soluble 
in salt solution. Therefore, the addition of salt to the 
nut aids in its solution and digestion. This factor would 
not be so important in the case of roasted nuts, but even 
here salt, by making the nuts more palatable, aids in 
starting off their digestion, which is at best somewhat 
slow. 


Which Does the Stomach Prefer, Nuts or Fruit? 


RUITS stand first in the estimation of the stomach 

because they are fifty per cent easier to digest. The 
nut, no matter what its name or composition, is a difficult 
form of food for the average stomach to handle. Unless 
great care is used in the mastication of the nut there is 
large loss of nut material from the bowel, and even with 
the most careful chewing the intestinal loss is greater 
than that shown by such staple foods as meat, bread and 
eggs. 


How About Eating Nuts After a Heavy Meal? 


T IS bad practice to ‘‘stuff’’ ourselves with nuts after 

we have eaten a heavy dinner, for example. The nut 
can by no possible strain of the imagination be classed as 
a “‘light dessert.’’ The nuts are one of the most concen- 
trated forms of human food. 


What Place Does the Chestnut Hold as to 
Food Value and Digestibility? 


HE chestnut is an entirely different type of nut from 

the almond, peanut and walnut, for example. These 
nuts are ‘“‘high-protein”’ (21 to 28 per cent) nuts, whereas 
the chestnut is a ‘‘low-protein”’ (6 per cent) nut. The 
chestnut is also low in fat (514% per cent) as compared 
with other common nuts (38 to 70 per cent). The energy 
value of the chestnut is also low, being only about one- 
third that of other common nuts. In its carbohydrate 
content the chestnut far exceeds any other common nut, 
the analysis showing 42 per cent as against an average of 
less than 15 per cent for the others. The chestnut, either 
raw, boiled or roasted, is digested satisfactorily if not 
eaten in excessive quantities. 


Should Fruits be Given to Babies? 


ES!. Certain fruits are a very valuable addition to 

the diet of babies. Perhaps slightly sweetened orange 
juice in quantities of a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful is 
most satisfactory for the first few months. Later other 
fruits and vegetables may be added. The orange juice 
will ward off a tendency to scurvy, which is due to a lack 
of ‘‘antiscorbutic”’ vitamines in the diet. Most fruits are 
rich in these important substances. Fresh milk also con- 
tains them, but dependable raw milk is difficult to obtain 
and is hard to digest as compared with boiled milk. By 
the addition of orange juice any decrease in ‘“‘antiscor- 
butic’’ substances, brought about by pasteurizing or boil- 
ing the milk or for unknown reasons, is compensated. 


Is Fruit a Good Candy Substitute for the Child? 


te E rapidly growing child needs considerable carbo- 
hydrate (starch, sugar, dextrin, etc.) to fulfill his food 
requirements. The bulk of this should rightly be sup- 
plied from cereal and vegetable sources, the wheat prep- 
arations and the potato coming first to mind in this 
connection. But variety is essential, and to give variety 


the youngster may be permitted candy in small amount 
and preferably after meals. In the summertime, however, 
when the common fruits are in season, it is far better for 
the child to satisfy the ‘‘candy craving’’ by eating fresh 
fruit which contains sugar as the principal edible solid. 
Fresh fruits which are high in sugar include grapes, pine- 
apples, figs and cherries. Dried fruits, such as raisins, 
dates, figs, prunes, apricots and citron, are also excellent 
candy substitutes when the fresh fruits are not available. 
The bulk of the sugar in fruits is fruit sugar (fructose), 
although ordinary cane sugar is found in fairly ample 
quantity in some fruits and especially in the apple, pine- 
apple and apricot. 


How Does the Digestibility of Fruits Compare 
With That of Other Foods? 


HE response of the stomach to fruits as a class is 

more similar to the response to vegetables than to 
any other class of foods. It takes the average normal 
stomach about two hours to do its duty by the great 
majority of fruits and vegetables, whereas the average 
time for meats, for example, is three hours or more. The 
more rapid exit of fruits and vegetables is due in large 
measure to the fact that they do not contain so much of 
the particular material (protein) which is digested in the 
stomach as do the meats. 


Which is More Nutritious, Fresh Fruit or 
Dried Fruit? 


RUITS in the fresh state are mainly water. When the 

bulk of the water is removed in the drying process we 
have a more concentrated food. Thus dried figs, dates 
and raisins are much more nutritious, bulk for bulk, than 
is any fruit in the fresh condition. However, fresh fruits, 
even with their lower food value, are especially desirable 
dietary articles because of the presence of the ‘“‘anti- 
scurvy vitamines”’ which I have previously mentioned. 
So far as the stomach is concerned it handles dried fruit 
about as satisfactorily as fresh fruit. 


Shall We Eat Our Fruit Raw or Cooked? 


RUITS are good foods either raw or cooked. If we 

take them raw we give the stomach less work to do 
and also derive full benefit of the ‘‘antiscurvy”’ vita- 
mines, which are lowered in quantity by cooking. On the 
other hand, we take more of a chance with our bacterial 
foes if we consume uncooked fruit. However, we always 
have our friend, the gastric juice, with us, and since this 
juice has shown by past performances that it can cope 
successfully with the great majority of microbes which 
infest fresh fruit, we may safely eat our apple, plum or 
pear without “looking for trouble’”’ in the form of this 
or that ‘‘germ.’”’ Of course this presupposes that the 
stomach is normal and has the normal quantity of acid 
present. Raw fruit should always be thoroughly cleaned 
before eating, and as an extra precaution may be disin- 
fected if we feel so inclined. 

The baked apple and the baked banana are digested 
with about the same readiness as these fruits in the fresh 
condition. Considerable sugar is usually added in baking 
apples. This increases their food value, but we find them 
to leave the stomach more slowly. There are many 
abnormal stomachs which handle the cooked fruit far 
better than the raw. 


Which is Better, Fruit Before or After a Meal? 


T IS rather better practice to eat fresh fruit before a 
meal, particularly in the morning. The fruit causes 
the formation of an extra quantity of gastric juice in the 
stomach and in this way prepares the stomach for the 
digestion of the food which follows. If the fruit is eaten 





In Explanation of This Series 


P TO now nearly all that we have known of 

what really happens to what we eat when 
the food reaches the human stomach has been 
learned through the use of the stomach pump, 
X-ray examinations, or from experiments made 
on the stomachs of dogs. A direct method, how- 
ever, has recently been developed in the Depart- 
ment of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson 
Medical College, of Philadelphia, devised by Dr. 
Martin E. Rehfuss, of Professor Hawk’s staff, 
whereby it is now made possible to follow the 
transformations of the food that we eat, as it is 
actually digested by the human stomach, at every 
stage of the digestion. 

These articles are the direct results of labo- 
ratory investigations by this method, made pos- 
sible by a research fund created by THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. The articles will constitute the 
most convincing contributions of actual informa- 
tion ever made to the subject of our diet. 

The next article will treat of “Cakes, Pies and 
Puddings” and will be published in an early num- 
ber of THE HOME JOURNAL. THE EDITORS. 











in Our Diet 
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after a meal it reaches the stomach at a time when its 
action in causing an increased flow of gastric juice is not 
needed, inasmuch as food already in the stomach has 
exerted a similar action. Furthermore, the bulkiness of 
the fruit will further distend the stomach and may some- 
times give rise toan unpleasant feeling of fullness. Small 
amounts of fruit may be eaten either before or after a 
meal, just as the individual’s taste may dictate. When 
children eat fruit before meals they are sometimes apt to 
satisfy the hunger demands before an amount of food 
sufficient for their needs has been obtained. 

Those who feel hungry just before retiring might do far 
worse than to eat a little fruit. It leaves the stomach 
quickly and causes that organ less trouble than does the 
ingestion of more solid food. 


Why is it That So Many Persons Cannot Eat 
Certain Berries? 


UCH cases would be classed under ‘food idiosyn- 

crasy ” or “food anaphylaxis.”” The ‘‘ strawberry indi- 
cator”’ generally appears in the form of a ‘‘rash,”’ but this 
may also be accompanied by digestive disturbances. 
However, the strawberry is not the only fruit which 
imposes upon the hospitality of the human body. If we 
select a group of one hundred men and women who have 
had wide experience in fruit eating, we will probably find 
that at least ten of them cannot eat certain fruit without 
experiencing discomfort. But this fact must not preju- 
dice us against the use of fruit in the diet. When you 
learn by experience that a certain food (be it ‘‘fruit, fish 
or fowl’’) does not agree with you the proper course to 
follow is to ‘‘cut it out.’”” Many “poor’’ stomachs are 
made to suffer at dinner parties because the guardians of 
the stomachs are too polite to refuse food which has been 
repeatedly protested on previous occasions by the stom- 
achs in question. Far better to run the gantlet of the 
displeasure of your hostess than to wrestle with “idiosyn- 
crasy”’ or ‘‘anaphylaxis’’! The words are bad enough, 
but the pains associated with them are much worse. 

In overloading the stomach with raw fruits, such as 
berries, plums, etc., which are never entirely free from 
bacteria, there is also considerable danger of overtaxing 
the capacity of the body to destroy these latter, and 
severe indigestion may result. 


Everything Considered, is Not the Apple the 
Most Healthful of All the Fruits? 


N THIS country the apple is much more widely used 

than any other fruit, and it probably deserves its 
proud position at the head of the list. However, there is no 
evidence that it is more healthful than the orange or the 
banana, for instance. In fact, so far as the stomach is 
concerned, the response is much the same to the banana, 
orange or apple. The “fruit craving”’ is satisfied sooner 
by oranges than by apples. A growing farmer lad, for 
example, will eat six or eight good-sized apples with 
great avidity, whereas he will seldom eat more than two 
or three oranges at a sitting. Such boys certainly do not 
serve to increase the bank account of the family physician 
if it is true that ‘‘an apple a day keeps the doctor away.” 


Does Fruit Interfere With the Digestion of 
Cereal and Cream? 


O! WE have found that oatmeal and cream, for 

example, are digested rather more satisfactorily if 
grapefruit prepares the stomach for their reception. 
Corn flakes with cream and sliced bananas we also found 
to form a tasty and readily digested combination. 


How Does the Stomach Treat the Banana? 


HE banana has been called ‘‘the poor man’s fruit” 

because it is always in season and readily obtainable 
at a reasonable price. When we examine into the com- 
position of fresh fruits we find that the banana has greater 
food value than any other common fruit, its nearest com- 
petitor being the grape. However, it is too bulky and 
contains too little protein and energy to permit its use as 
the sole article of diet. As set forth elsewhere, a man of 
average size must eat between eighty and ninety bananas 
to satisfy his protein requirements. Persons who are 
habitual eaters of bananas in large quantities are there- 
fore apt to be corpulent. 

The average stomach will handle the banana all right 
if it is given the right kind of banana to handle. This 
fruit is fully ripe and ready to eat only when the peel is 
golden in color and freely speckled with brown patches. 
Some people, children especially, wrongly object to such 
bananas and say they are overripe. If we will-confine 
ourselves to such bananas as these we will find that they 
will not cause bowel disturbance such as the green banana 
is apt to produce. Furthermore, it has been shown by 
experiment that the sugar in a ripe banana is very com- 
pletely absorbed from the intestine and made use of 
by the body. On the other hand, if we eat bananas which 
are not fully ripe the starch of the fruit has not been so 
completely changed into sugar and the food substances 
of the fruit are not so available for the body. 

The banana may be eaten either raw or cooked. If 
eaten raw we need have little fear of eating harmful 
bacteria since the peel serves as a protection against such 
germs. In fact, the banana has been termed “A fruit ina 
sterile package.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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COPYRIGHT BY HARRIS & EWING 
Miss Mabel Boardman, Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Chapter 


4 NHE District of Columbia Chapter is not 
such a large Chapter, as Red Cross Chap- 
ters go since we entered the war. It has 

only 20,000 members out of a population of 

360,000 people. But it is safe to say that few 

Chapters have a larger proportion of active 

workers: fifty-three auxiliary groups at the pres- 

ent time, and that, after all, is what counts 
most. A dollar a year from an inactive mem- 
ber does not amount to much compared with 
ten hours’ work a day from an active member. 
That is why, on a single day last August, there 
were brought to Wadsworth House—which was 
given the Chapter rent free, as a headquarters, 
by Herbert E. Wadsworth—6017 finished arti- 
cles, mostly garments, ready to be shipped where 
needed—the result of one week’s work on the 
part of the Chapter. This did not include any 
bandages or other surgical dressings which are 
constantly being made in great quantity at 

Wadsworth House and elsewhere. 

But perhaps you are saying, What new ideas, 
if any, has this District Chapter developed that 
we can use in our Chapter? 

Have you seen any of the new Red Cross 
uniforms for volunteer workers? They were 
shown in the last HoMr JouRNAL. The idea of 
these uniformed volunteer corps was conceived 
by Miss Mabel Boardman, a member of the 
Iixecutive Committee of the District Chapter, 
but better known through her many years of 
leadership in national Red Cross work. 


*OLELY on its own initiative and its own re- 
~J sources, the Chapter promptly executed the 
idea. Chapters in other large cities heard about 
what the District Chapter had done, came to 
see, and returned home to do likewise. Finally 
the National Headquarters discovered that the 
District Chapter had developed not merely an 
attractive idea, but a workable plan for organ- 
ized Red Cross work, and thereupon promul- 
gated the scheme throughout the country as a 
suggestion for all Chapters. 

Do not make the mistake of regarding these 
uniforms merely as some new costumes for 
women. They represent, first, a means of add- 
ing’ attractiveness to Red Cross work, and 
second, the machinery for getting work done 
in larger amount and more effectively. They 
represent organized endeavor as opposed to 
unorganized effort. 

The organization of the District Chapter uni- 
formed corps, which have since been duplicated 
in other Chapters, began with a general regis 
tration for service. This was done by means of 
colored cards, four in number, each representing 
one of the chief divisions of Red Cross work in 
which women can engage, namely, motor serv- 
ice, office service, supply service and the Red 
Cross courses of instruction. 

Each card, when properly filled out, furnished 
specific, detailed and pertinent information 
about the work the signer could do, under what 
conditions, and her whereabouts. Asa result of 
this information there has been nothing hap- 
hazard about getting workers as needed. Inthe 
files are no fewer than 10,000 of these cards, so 
that able workers can be mustered by the hun- 
dreds for any task in a very short space of time. 


Se ces, followed the organization of the uni- 
formed corps, known in the District Chapter 
as the Woman’s Volunteer Aid Division. Pro- 
vision was made for officers, company and corps 
commanders and a battalion commander—the 
last-named is Mrs. Hugh L. Scott, wife of the 
Chief of Staff, United States Army. These were 
organized as the Refreshment Corps, the Motor 
Corps, the Supply Corps, the Clerical Corps and 
the Civilian Relief Corps. 

Each member was required to be an American 
citizen,. between specified ages, to show qualifi- 
cation for the service of the corps for which she 
enlisted, and to take the oath of allegiance to 
the United States. Uniforms were designed, 
appropriate to each service. 

Members were designated for active service 
and for the reserve. Corps commanders ar- 
ranged for a sufficient number of workers being 
available at all times, thus enabling it to be 
said with certainty whether a given thing could 
be done and when. To the members of the 
corps, under pledge to accept and obey orders, 
it gave a deeper respect for their work and its 
obligations. The uniforms added to the sense 
of military discipline and responsibility and at 
the same time gave the wearers a recognition 
that was their due and distinguished them as 
women performing special war service. 

Naturally the work of the Refreshment Corps 
and the Motor Corps has been the more 





How the Women of the 
National Capital Have Organized 
for War Service and Some of 
the Things They are Doing There 


conspicuous and, perhaps, the more interesting. 
Under the leadership of its commander, Mrs. 
Larz Anderson, the Refreshment Corps has 
equipped itself with a field kitchen of the same 
type as used in the United States Marine Corps, 
and not a week goes by without its engaging in 
field service in Washington and vicinity. In the 
corps there are 36 privates, including 10 cooks, 
and 100 members in reserve. 

The field kitchen is pulled by a motor truck, 
which also carries supplies and equipment, in- 
cluding folding tables. This outfit can supply 
hot soup and coffee to 1200 men at one time. 
When the field kitchen sets out on an assign- 
ment the wood 
fires under the 


of troops twenty miles away to send for a soldier 
who had broken both his legs and transport 
him to the Army hospital in Washington. In 
no time at all a motor with driver and helper 
was dispatched and the work was done. 

The corps is now frequently called upon to 
furnish an ambulance section to accompany 
troops on a practice hike to pick up any men 
who from sickness or exhaustion are compelled 
to fall out of the march. These they carry to 
the point where noon camp is to be made, for 
attention and treatment by the medical officers 
with the troops. The same service is rendered 
on the return trip. In one week of hot weather 
the women of the 
ambulance force 








soup and coffee 
kettles are lighted, 
so that by the time 
it gets to the place 
of service the food 
is ready. 

This Refresh- 
ment Corps, in and 
near the District 
of Columbia, has 
furnished the first 
meal or the last 
meal to many a 
force of soldiers en- 
tering or leaving 
the city. Some- 
times the women 
are off at daybreak 
with their outfit 
and put in twelve 
or fourteen hours 
a day at their job 





handled 112 cases 
of heat prostration 
among the troops. 
The Motor Corps 
now owns five 
ambulances thus 
available. 





] ESIDES being 
trained in the 
operation and care 
of automobiles, 
every one of these 
women has had the 
Red Cross courses 
in first aid to the 
injured. In addi- 
tion they have 
received special 
instruction in 
stretcher bearing 
and field signaling. 








of feeding hungry 








men. In one in- 
stance they fed on 
short notice, and 
late in the evering, 1200 men who had arrived in 
Washington after nearly twelve hours without 
food and for whom the military authorities had 
not provided any supper. When other tasks 
are not pressing the Refreshment Division takes 
hot coffee, fruit, cigarettes, candy and reading 
matter to the numerous detachments of soldiers 
on guard duty in Washington and vicinity. 

When the Refreshment Corps is on field 
duty it always has attached to it a registered 
Red Cross nurse. Its expeditions are also al- 
ways under the eye of a representative of the 
Secret Service, to prevent the possibility of any 
tampering with the food given to the soldiers 
under cover of the crowds around the field 
kitchen. 


to Motor Corps has rendered quite as 
valiant service as the Refreshment Corps. 
This corps numbers 150 women, every one of 
whom is not only a competent motor driver but 
also holds a certificate of completion of short 
courses in maintenance and repair of automo- 
bile engines. Under the command of Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman, some of the corps are on duty 
with their cars every day. 

Much of the duty of the Motor Corps is 
civilian in character, consisting in furnishing 
cars and drivers for the work of the Chapter 
headquarters at Wadsworth House. Of more 
vital importance, however, is their work in 
conjunction with the military authorities. Like 
the Refreshment Corps, the motor service of 
the Chapter is constantly subject to call from 
military commanders in and near Washington. 

For example, on one occasion the Motor 
Corps received a hurry call from a detachment 


When not on ac 


The Outfit of the Refreshment Corps is on the tive field service 
Job Almost All the Time 


they spend part of 
the day in drill and 
instruction under direction of Army officers. 
And the best of all this is that there is hardly 
a Chapter but that can create similar organi 
zations, to suit local needs and opportunities; 
there is a use for such services, though perhaps 
not everywhere on such an elaborate scale, in 
all parts of the country. 

The District Chapter does not, however, per- 
mit these services to obscure other important 
but less conspicuous work. For example, it has 
undertaken to maintain the hospital supplies of 
16 vessels of the Navy for the period of the war. 
It was the District Chapter which sent a com- 
plete outfit of hospital supplies, including linen 
and blankets, to the Red Cross hospital ship 
Surf a few hours after it was called upon to help 
out. The District Chapter has completely 
equipped one base hospital for the Army and 
one for the Navy, and in addition has helped 
Chapters in other cities to make up base-hospital 
equipments they had undertaken to furnish. 
It has also made special contributions of hospital 
supplies, on call from National Headquarters, 
to be sent to England, France and Rumania. 

The District Chapter raised this summer an 
ambulance company of 150 men for the Army. 
It not only secured the men but spent $12,000 
in equipping them. As a farewell, when the 
company departed for its training camp, the 
Chapter gave it a check for $1000 for the com- 
pany fund. Moreover, for two weeks, while the 
company was being recruited, the District 
Chapter provided and paid board and lodging 
for many of the men. 

In the District Chapter originated the plan 
of making jellies and preserves this summer for 
use in the Army hospitals in France; also the 
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The Motor Corps Has Done Valuable Service in Moving Ill Soldiers 
Encamped in the District 


















Mrs. Theodora North McLaughlin, Secretary 
and Organizing Genius of. the Chapter 


plan of providing the soldiers in France with 
individual jars of preserves as a Christmas 
dinner extra. Two kitchens, under Red Cross 
supervision, were used through most of the 
summer for this work, which has since been 
taken up generally among Red Cross Chapters. 

The men of the Officers’ Training Camp 
opened near Washington last May had hardly 
arrived in the city when the District Chapter 
announced the establishment of a Red Cross 
Training Camp Club. The Chapter obtained 
the free use of a building, formerly the home of 
the University Club of Washington, placed a 
steward in charge and declared it open at all 
times to any man wearing the uniform of an 
officer in the service of the United States as well 
as to the cadet officers at Fort Myer. Facilities 
are provided for letter writing, and on one Sun- 
day afternoon 600 letters were written there. 
Commissary supplies, including lunches, were 
sold at actual cost. 

Each Saturday afternoon dances have been 
given for the men of the camp. 

Women of means in Washington took turns 
in acting as hostess for these dances, each host- 
ess paying all expenses of the day. Officers of 
all services were welcomed, but each hostess 
naturally selected by invitation the young 
women assisting her. Sleeping accommodations 
provided for men on overnight leave were 
furnished at twenty-five cents a bed, and the 
demand has been so great that all have been 
engaged more than a week in advance. Finally, 
one afternoon each week a group of Chapter 
women report at the camp to do any and all 
mending the men care to bring them. 


F COURSE, behind all these operations are 

a group of earnest and devoted men and 
women who give incessantly of their means and 
their time to further the work of the Red Cross. 
Mrs. McLaughlin, who has been assistant sec- 
retary of the Chapter since 1906, without any 
compensation whatsoever, since a year ago last 
July has put in from eight to ten hours a day at 
her desk, every day and every week. Mrs. T. W. 
Richards, wife of Medical Director Richards, 
United States Navy, has given similar service, 
and so have many other splendid women. 

Until recently recalled to active duty, Rear 
Admiral Newton E. Mason, United States 
Navy, was chairman of the District Chapter, 
and with Rear Admiral Seaton Schroeder, chair 
man of the unromantic but important Packing 
Committee, gave the work unremitting service. 
Messrs. H. B. F. MacFarland and Cuno H. 
Rudolph, both former commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, respectively chairman 
and secretary of the Finance Committee, are un 
sparing of their time and services. Their com- 
mittee raised a war fund of $200,000 for the 
District Chapter weeks before the national cam- 
paign for the Red Cross $100,000,000 fund was 
undertaken. 

Besides the unstinting services of such men 
and women, the District Chapter has also had 
its own experience of the years preceding the 
war -on which to base its present exceptional 
achievements. Nearly ten years ago it estab- 
lished a day camp for children afflicted with 
tuberculosis, which has operated for six or eight 
months each year. It taught first aid to every 
policeman and fireman in Washington. It es- 
tablished first-aid stations in the buildings occu 
pied by the Government departments. At one 
station 200 cases of heat prostration were 
treated, while another proved of such value that 
it was taken over by the department itself. 


“THE secret of the Chapter’s great success lies 

largely in the quality of its leadership and 
the soundness of its own organization. For 
these reasons it enjoys the confidence and coép- 
eration of all the people of Washington, of all 
class or circumstances, almost without limit; for 
that reason it can always command almost any 
article or service it needs, from a motor truck 
for hauling to the help of an expert accountant, 
without any charge whatsoever. It has, for 
example, the names of 300 physicians willing to 
teach or examine Red Cross classes when called 
upon, and 600 Government employees available 
for any amount of clerical work. 

There is no aspect of Red Cross work which 
the District Chapter is not prepared to take up; 
it can double or treble its forces on a given task 
at any time. There has never been a demand 
upon it, moreover, that it has not met promptly 
and cheerfully, and its custom is always to do 
a little more than is required. Yet all that it 
does can be done to such an extent as necessi- 
ties demand by any other Chapter. 
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A genuine hair 
mattress is known 
to be the warmest 
and most comfortable in 
winter and far more enduring. 
It is the most satisfactory mattress 
from every viewpoint. But heretofore 
the superior qualities of the hair mat- 
tress have been over-shadowed by the 
high prices charged. But now, in 
the SLUMBERON, you can have a 
high-quality, all new hair mattress and 
at a cost no greater than that charged 
for the better grades of mattresses 
made of inferior materials. 



































































There are three reasons why a 


Slumberon 
Sanitary Hair Mattress 


is the most desirable mattress. 


It is more comfortable because it will 
not mat, become hard or lumpy. It 
is the warmest in winter and the cool- 
est in summer. The extra qui lity, 
heavy ticking prevents the hair from 
working through. It will not absorb 
or retain moisture. 


It is more sanitary because it is self- 
ventilating. It will not become odor- 
ous, musty or damp. The hair in a 
SLUMBERON can be removed and 


renovated as often as desired. 


It is more economical because it will 
last a lifetime. There is absolutely no 
wearout tothe hairinaSLUMBERON, 
While the high grade ticking will last 
for years it can be replaced at any 
time. 


A Real Hair Mattress 
for $25 


East of the Missouri River 


Never before has a mattress of such 
high-quality materials sold at such a 
low price. It is only after several 
years of experimental work in manu- 
facturing methods and processes for 
curling and preparing hair that we 
have been able to make this offer. The 
SLUMBERON is 4 feet 6 inches wide 
and weighs 40 pounds. Covered with 
Biltmore ticking, and finished in the 
popular French roll edge. 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
SLUMBERON. Note the splendid work- 
manship—the fine, close stitching and 
perfect tufting. Do not accept a substi- 
tute, but look for the name SLUUMBERON 
on the label. If your dealer doesn’t handle 
SLUMBERON write us 
and we will tell you the 
name of a SLUUMBERON 
dealer near your home and 
send you our little booklet 
“Correct Sleeping.” 

The Cudahy 


Curled Hair Works 


111—119 
W. Monroe St. 


Chicago 


























The Witch’s Cave 
 somne Halloween party has a _ witch, 


sometimes several witches, flitting scarily 

here and there with a broomstick, or 
hovering over a kettle or presiding at a fortune- 
telling tent. At this party, however, the witch 
is the chief attraction and the source of all the 
entertainment. 

A big room, garret, hall, vestry of a church or 
possibly a barn or a garage would be suitable 
for the scene of the party, only one room being 
required. Instead of the usual booths, tents, 
tables, etc., the whole apartment is made to rep- 
resent a witch’s cave. Branches and limbs of 
trees, leaves, cornstalks, etc., are used in pro- 
fusion, covering walls, hanging from rafters and 
strewn on the floor. 

Bats made from stiff paper are hung from the 
ceiling, rafters or chandeliers, low enough to 
brush against people as they pass by and add to 
the creepy effect. The more twigs, branches, 
stalks, etc., that are used the more ghostly will 
be the effect of the flickering lights through the 
branches and the shadows cast here and there. 

At one side of the room, or in a corner plainly 
seen from everywhere, is placed the witch’s 
kettle, over which a very scary-looking witch 
presides. Underneath the kettle a make-believe 
fire is arranged with red electric lights or a red 
lantern showing the light through small twigs. 
On each side of the witch, a little back of her, 
stand two ghosts, sentinels and helpers of the 
witch. A black cat should be the witch’s con- 
stant attendant; and she should carry the usual 
broomstick. 

The lighting of the hall or room is furnished 
entirely by jack-o’-lanterns or candles, al- 
though electric lights very heavily covered 
with red and green cloth or paper may be used, 
the weird, ghostly effect being desirable. Ghosts 
are stationed here and there about the room and 
flitting in every direction. An orchestra or 
talking machine plays weird, doleful music un- 
til the guests have all assembled. 


4ACH guest, upon entering, is conducted 

«about the room by a ghostly attendant, 
shakes hands with clammy-handed figures and 
hears doleful groans, until his arrival at the 
witch’s kettle. Here the witch, after mumbling 
a charm over her kettle, draws therefrom a slip 
of paper on which is written a fortune. 

The person receiving the slip is not at first 
able to see anything on the paper, but upon 
being told to hold it in front of a candle the 
writing plainly appears. This feat is accom- 
plished by writing the fortune with lemon juice, 
which does not show on the paper when written, 
but appears plainly when heated. 

After all have received fortunes the company 
is seated on low seats scattered here and there 
about the room. The music gives a particularly 
doleful wail and then stops, andin a sepulchral 
voice the witch announces that she will 
call forth from the land of gloom some 
spirits who will entertain the company for 
a short while. She then waves her wand 





NONSENSE FORTUNES. Your party guests 
are always interested in fortunes. The booklet 
contains “96 Rimes for Men and Maids.” Price, 
5 cents. Send your order, with the money, to the 
Entertainment Bureau, THE LADIES’ HomME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 











By Virginia Hunt 


and out from behind some curtains, which have 
been hung in one corner among the branches 
and stalks, there appears, as if by magic, a pro- 
cession of ghosts. They march in slowly to the 
tune of ‘“‘John Brown’s Body,” singing as they 
march and executing a ghost glide or march. 

After the ghosts disappear the witch calls 
forth the “Lightning Bugs,” little, darkly clad 
figures, so dark that they can scarcely be seen, 
each one carrying a flashlight. The hall should 
be as dark as possible for this act, as only the 
flash of the lights is desired to be visible. 

These lightning bugs go through a simple 
gymnastic drill with the flashlights, ending with 
a quick march. 

This act is very effective if done in time to 
rather slow music and, with considerable prac- 
tice, will be a very pleasing addition to the 
entertainment. 

It is, however, absolutely necessary to have 
the hall dark throughout this stunt. The lan- 
terns may be extinguished and all lights turned 
off, then lighted again at the close. The flash- 
lights should be turned off now and then and 
turned on again quickly to give the lightning- 
bug effect, although the exercises with the arms 
and the quick march will give that effect to 
some extent, the lights bobbing here and there 
in the dark. 


Fe Scag the lightning bugs have disappeared 
the lanterns are lighted and the witch 
calls forth the Pumpkin Quartet. ‘These are four 
girls dressed in yellow cheesecloth or cambric 
dresses with long twisted pieces of green crépe 
paper on their heads, to represent the stems of 
the pumpkins. This act should have more 
light, which can be accomplished if desired by 
light thrown directly on the quartet. 

The quartet then sings several songs—pref- 
erably soft, harmonious four-part songs, such 
as lullabies and Southern melodies. If such 
talent is available there may be banjo or guitar 
accompaniments to these songs, the instru- 
ments to be played by ghostly figures or by 
other pumpkin characters. 

Then the quartet disappears and the witch 
waves her wand again. This time out come 
tripping, to light, swingy music, two little 
fairies dressed all in white with gauzy, silvery 
wings on their shoulders and Wands in their 
hands. They stand on each side of the curtains, 
holding their wands to make an arch. 

Then the music plays a slow march and out 
from the curtains appear all the performers who 
have taken part in the entertainment, marching 

WHAT TO SERVE AT YOUR PARTIES. This book- 
let tells you what to serve at your luncheon, party or 
club, It contains menus for the special holiday parties 
throughout the year, two-plate menus for buffet serving, 
three-thing menus for your club lap luncheons, sugges- 
tions for the picnic spread, etc. Price, 15 cents. Send 
your order, with the money, to the Entertainment Bureau, 
THe LapiEs’ HomE JournAL, Philadelphia. 
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So Here are Some New Party Ideas 








between the two fairies and forming in a half 
circle facing the audience, with an opening in 
the center of the half circle. 

Next the fairies hold their wands at salute and 
the music strikes up ‘‘ Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,”’ while out from the curtains marches 
Columbia, carrying an American flag. She 
marches to the center of the half circle, the 
fairies leading the way, and the whole company 
of performers close the entertainment with the 
singing of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


An Impromptu Barn Party 


PURITAN MAIDEN called at various 
houses and, from the hollow pumpkin shell 
she carried, drew a corn husk which she gravely 
presented to whoever opened the door. The 
finest, softest, inside husks had been chosen; 
a pen-and-ink sketch, ‘“‘three lines and a 
splash,” of cat or witch or goblin pointed with 
fine dramatic gesture to the rime: 
Ghosts do dance 
And goblins prance 
In our barn to-night. 
Don't make much fuss, 
But join with us, 
With hearts both gay and light. 

When the guests arrived they were seaied on 
piles of hay; a shock of corn was thrown before 
each one, and at a signal the corn husking 
contest began. Old-time tricks and games were 
then tried with great zest. 

The tables were decorated with pumpkin 
shells filled with fruit. The place-cards were 
corn husks; nut dishes were hollowed apples. 
The salad was of cottage cheese in individual 
services, each being shaped like a face with 
raisin eyes and pimiento mouth and nose. 

The sandwiches were of brown bread cut as 
witches’ hats. A large cake was frosted with 
chocolate and on its dark background sheeted 
ghosts and spirited goblins in white-icing gar- 
ments disported in perfect harmony. Can- 
dies and nuts ended the feast. 


Illustrated Novelties for the Parties 


fb two illustrations at the top of the page 
and the two witches at the bottom are 
figures about six inches high and may be used 
for table decorations. A Halloween party invi- 
tation is shown both folded and unfolded. These 
sell for five cents each, and in orange and black 
are striking in appearance. Immediately below 
these are button-faced figures on a card to be 
used for an invitation or a place-card. The 
witch on the right and the fireplace at her right 
and the open gate below are given as examples 
of what may be done by the clever girl who can 
paint. In her basket the witch carries a real 
folded note of invitation; the kitty is real fur or 
felt and the garden gate actually swings on its 
hinges. The combined place-card and nut-cup 
favors may be purchased for about five 
cents each in shops selling such goods. 





GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND 
SCHOOL. A booklet of jolly games and parties 
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Mg %Gu are invite tio. Hallown von frolic 
tna ea parent 


A suitable for all kinds of people and all kinds of 
oe times. The material is general and not arranged 
ad for special holidays, although it may be used on 
ae such occasions. Price, 15 cents. Send your order, 
e2 with the money, to the ‘Ente rtainment Bureau, THE 
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Hearth Decorations for Home or Club 
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lp Your Country and How to Hinder It 
By Mrs. Christine Frederick and Virginia E. Kift 





FATS ARE NEEDED: ARE YOU SAVING OR WASTING THEM? 























Very Often the Fat Which is Cut From Meat 
While Preparing it for the Table Will be Enough 


to Filla Small Bowl 


When Cold and Hard the Clarified Fat May be 
Used as a Shortening in Baking, or Remelted 
for Deep-Fat Frying 


Save the Fat—Every Scrap of it; Clarify it by 
Cooking it With Raw Potato, and Strain it 
Through Cheesecloth 


And Frequently This Valuable Food is Dumped 
Into the Garbage Pail; if You Want to Help 
Your Country Don’t Do It 











USE THE WATER IN WHICH VEGETABLES ARE COOKED 























Vegetable Water Which Contains Mineral Salts 
is Often Poured Down the Sink and a Valuable 
Food Element is Lost 
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Then a New Sauce or Soup is Made Entirely 
With Milk. Using All Milk in This Way is Very 
Wasteful 


If This Same Vegetable Water is Poured Into 
a Bowl and Saved or Poured Directly Into the 
Soup Pot it—— 





Will Make an Inexpensive Sauce for the Vege- 
table or it Will Make a Nourishing Soup When 
Combined With Milk 








MILK IS SCARCE: SWEET OR SOUR, DON’T THROW A DROP AWAY 











Don’t be Sorry if You Should Discover a Bottle 
of Sour Milk on the Window Sill Some Morn- 
ing: Be Glad Instead 


























Remember That it is a Nourishing Food and 
May be Made Into a Great Many Things; Don’t 
Pour it Into the Sink 








Strain it Through Cheesecloth. The Whey, 
Which Contains Valuable Mineral Salts, May 
be Used Instead of Water in Making Bread 





And the Curd, Seasoned With Salt and Paprika, 
Makes a Delicious Cottage Cheese. Serve it 
With Crackers for Lunch 








HERE’S ONE WAY TO SAVE ONE CUPFUL OF WHEAT FLOUR 





Just a Little Bit of Oatmeal or Some Other 
Cereal is Often Left Over From the Breakfast 
Table 








It’s “ Such a Little Bit” That it is Not Consid- 
ered Worth Saving and it is Thrown Into the 
Garbage Pail 


But Even This “Bit” is Needed. Use One 
Cupful in Place of One Cupful of Wheat Flour 
in a Griddlecake Recipe 








And You Have Not Only Saved One Cupful of 
Flour for Our Allies—but You Have Made 
These Griddlecakes 








When Potatoes are Peeled Before Cooking, 
Even if Care is Used, There Will be Small Cuts 
and Angles 





AN APPEAL TO THE PEELER TO SAVE 








If You Weighed These Peelings You Would 
Find in Most Cases That a Wasteful 21 Per 
Cent Had Gone Into the Garbage 


Peeling Potatoes After Cooking is Not Only 
Easier and Quicker, but Peeling Them Then 


Saves the Potatoes as Well 





And 17 Per Cent of the Total Weight Which 
Was Previously Wasted is Saved. Won’t You 
Try to Save Your Bit? 















































































































































































































—BUT NOT 


® one CAN LIVE WITHOUT ART© 


SO WELL 





The Old Mast 


Sie 


Lhe Mvedici Prints 


Masterpieces of American Art 


F the best pictures you never tire; you grow 
ever more fond of them. We offer you the 
3 very best reproductions 


ers in Color 


of the best art. That 


is our standard in the COPLEY PRINTS and 


MEDICI PRINTS. 


In the whole range of 
gifisthese beautiful Prints 
are unsurpassed forChrist- 
mas,weddings, birthdays. 

ikewise for our own 
homes, schools, clubs; 
for the elevation of taste 
in our children; for the 
ornare g influence 

which good pictures al- 
ways exert. Once see 
these Prints and you will 
never be content to have 
pictures of inferiorquality. 

We can show you here 
but five out of the 500 
illustrated in our Cata- 
logues (see below). You AN 
will find in these Cata- 
logues,—really Hand- 





OLb SonG—Francis Day 
Copyright by 
Curtis & Cameron, Inc. 


Art,—a wonderful choice of subjects, from the 
great works of the Old Masters to the latest paintings of 
our own day,—Corot and Inness landscapes, — Abbey's 


celebrated Holy Grail,— Sar 
in the Boston Public 


gent’s newest decorations 


‘Lib rary,—a_ remarkable list of 


patriotic subjects, including Violet Oakley’s new Wash- 
ington’s Constitutional Address and Lincoln at 


THe Hoopte Race 


Copyright by Curtis & Cameron, Inc. 





Eva Ross Vedder 


Coltyaburg: the famous “‘ Athenaeum Portrait’’ of 
ington, by Stuart, shown here, which should be a 
benediction in every American home in these times. We 

ave pictures appropriate for every occasion and for every 


room in the house; including 


The COPLEY PRINTS, 


Cameron,—mestly in a rich 





MADONNA GRANDUCA 
Medici Print — Raphael 


many for your children. 


published by Curtis & 
sepia tone, some in 
color —have received 
among many public dis- 
tinctions a gold medal 
from the French Govern- 
ment. “‘Excellent,”’ says 
John S. naan | 
could not wish bet- 
ter,’ *—Edwin A. Abbe 
that an artist cou 


“A 
ask,’’—Elihu Vedde 


The MEDICI PRINTS, 
og A the Medici 
ociety, —a: lin color— 
‘in their perfection are 
little short of amazing,” 
says the London Times. 
mong our subscribers 
are the leading museums, 
including even the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, New 
York. Mr. Holmes, di- 
rector of the National 
Gallery, London, says : 
9 age as in the Medici 
nts, we get scientific 
truth of color in addition 


to scientific truth of detail, we possess what is for most 
practical purposes a replica of the original painting.” 
Without the slightest trouble you can select any of 
these Prints to be sent to you on approval, prepaid, 
with no obligation to purchase. Particulars are in Cata- 


logues, —see below. 


SOUVENIR DE Morte Fonrat 





NE—Corot— Medici Print 


YOUR OLD FAMILY PORTRAITS. We have a 


special department foe seoeodacing old family daguerre- 


otypes, tintypes, o 


to your relatives. articulars i 


old faded photographs, Kodaks, etc., 
privately in the Co — Prints. Th 


ey make unique gifts 
in Copley Catalogue. 


PRICES range from on'y a few dollars down to 25 


cents for Medici Miniatures 
up to $25.00 for large sizes. 
Special attention to appro- 
priate framing at reasonable 
prices. 

HOW OBTAINED: Ask 
for them at art stores, or 
send 25 cents, mes ac- 
cepted) for eac fre | 
—50 cents for both—and 
make selections te be sent 
to you on approval. These 
are not ordinary cheap cat- 
alogues, remember; they 
are i wg | Hastrated 
Handb books of Re- 


member, too, that ~ 


of the Prints. 
Art, the Medici Catalogue is 


the coupon below. Send NO 
more time for careful Christmas selections. 





WASHINGTON—Stuart 
Medici Print 


Catalogue is to be deducted from a $2.50 purchase 


The Copley Cotoene 5 is of American 


of the Old Masters. Use 
—to give you all the 


Address 


CURTIS & CAMERON or 


THE MEDIC 
300 Harcourt 


Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., 


I SOCIETY 
St., Boston 
opp. Public Library 





I inclose 


Name 


cents for— 


—Catalogues 


(Please write very nlaialy) 


Street 


























is grateful alike to those who have been doing 
vital service and to those who have been liv- 
ing on manufactured interests. The former 
have in many instances worked in a sort of 
sullen conviction of futility and lack of ap- 
preciation, and the latter have felt the use- 
lessness—the artificial quality—of their 
interests much more deeply than they have 
been given credit for. 

The universal call for service harmonizes 
these elements of society and brings to labor 
the spiritual grace which is, in my mind, the 
keynote of existence. 

Everything in our lives points out the great 
suggestion of the glory and the dignity of toil, 
and the possibility of carrying beauty and up- 
lift to simple manual tasks is the very acme of 
education. Nothing we can learn in all the 
realm of achievement is so noble and so beauti- 
ful as the simple lesson of applying ‘‘God’s 
grace”’ to common labor. 

Somewhere there is a lovely picture of the 
rude interior of a peasant’s house. A poor work- 
ing woman has just laid out on a rough table 
without a cloth a simple meal for her children. 
But approaching the poor table the figure of 
Jesus is seen—the light of His countenance 
illuminating the little room and reflecting upon 
the faces there. The name of the picture is 
‘“Come, Lord Jesus, be our guest.” 

The deep, unwritten meaning of this picture is 
that the consciousness of ‘‘ God’s grace’’-- which 
just means the appreciation of what is good and 
the application of love—lifts the homeliest in- 
terior to a level with the noblest halls of fame, 
far above many a banquet hall or dining room of 
royalty. 

It is difficult to bear this in mind as we go 
along the hard road of seemingly unappreciated 
work. The daily grind, especially of woman’s 
life, seems often to forbid this illumination of a 
great central thought. One must be almost a 
saint to be able to toil day after day in segrega- 
tion and solitude, as many women do toil in 
these times of materialistic living. 


*VEN the saints demand companionship, and 

4 the angels go ‘frank upon rank with even 
feet and folded wings of snow.”’ So, however well 
we may know the vital quality of the work we 
are doing for one man and several children 
maybe, it does help immensely to be included in 
a general call to service of a seemingly larger 
sort. 

There are many women, apparently helpless 
to get out of the parasite class, to whom the call 
for service brings even greater joy than to her 
who has been submerged with too much actual 
labor. 

Suddenly the woman who has had to manu- 
facture her interests, finding them in society 
and in club work, much of which was nonpro- 
ductive, has real work thrust into her hands, and 
she is glad—glad even while her tears flow for 
the sacrifice of human life which war demands. 

It has been very interesting in the country 
where I live to note the new alacrity with which 
men and women have gone about gardening. 
It reminds me of genial days of long ago, when 
gardening was a prominent factor in home life 
and when we did all our own work from ne- 
cessity. 

If 1 make many references to the past it is 
with no deliberate intention to depreciate the 
present. I admit a great reverence for the past 
of America. I think I should not be a true 
American if I did not believe in the principles 
upon which our republic was founded. If we 
believe in those principles we must often turn 
back and study them as they worked out in 
early American life. 

It is like our continued reference to the ‘‘ Book 
of Life’’—the Bible. We cannot modernize the 
Bible. If we modernize our religion we must 
leave the Bible behind. So,if we wholly modern- 
ize American life, we must leave off those sturdy 
and sterling ideas of the dignity of labor and the 
worth of character and the responsibility of the 
individual which mark a pure democracy. But 
we are not going to do any of this. We are going 
to preserve the best of those early principles 
even while we accept all good “new” things. 


‘or most modern thing to-day is service to 
ourcountry. There is no real service without 
actual excellence in labor, and a very beautiful 
part of real labor is comradeship in the doing 
of it. 

This was a great glory of pioneer times—the 
comradeship in nation building, and now we 
have its revival—the renewal of the fine old 
spirit in the nation saving to which we are to- 
day lending our best efforts. 

I want you to believe me when I tell you that 
it really is fun to work. I know the overworked 
person—and most farmers are overworked- 
will make a wry face at this and claim that it is 
the expression of a person who has only fooled 
around the edges of labor. 

We have many writers and speakers in this 
class, who are making theoretical expressions 
about the glory and beauty of service. We have 
many people doing showy things in the name of 
service, and unfortunately these people get the 
most write-ups and the greatest notoriety; but 
this year there has been much real labor done 
in a better and a finer spirit than that in which 
work has been done in our country for a long 
time. 

This is because it has been done with a con- 
scious feeling of comradeship in a great under- 
taking. So, very often I am tempted to reiterate 
one of my favorite quotations, ‘Thoughts are 
things’’—and it applies especially here, for the 





of a Plain Country ' 


HERE are many silver linings to the cloud 
of war. Among them may be mentioned the 
accession of a sense of comradeship inspired 

by the call to service. This sense of comradeship 











thought of the country at this time is a positive 


substance—tangible, ‘‘in the air’’—and this 
luminous substance has hung about us at our 
work this past summer and greatly assisted us 
in our toil. 

But aside from this spiritual essence which 
has pervaded our atmosphere has. been the ma- 
terial evidence of the unity of thought. We 
have worked together. Many little jarring ‘‘in- 
terests”’ and clashing projects of no great gen- 
eral value have been put aside in view of the 
larger questions of Red Cross work and the con- 
servation of food. 


\ EK HAVE a neighborhood drying club. A 

group of women, all earnestly imbued with 
the needs of our country, clubbed together and 
purchased a drying apparatus for the conserva 
tion of apples, beans and corn. ‘Society’? has 
been utterly neglected while this work has been 
going on—and that is a fine thing, for American 
society has been sadly in need of revitalizing and 
American soil needs the touch of intelligent and 
patriotic hands. 

The hand that plants the wheat, the hand 
that kneads the bread, needs to be a loving and 
a trusting hand. There is a spiritual quality in 
the food we eat, believe me. Ienjoy the potatoes 
I raise in my own garden with my own hands 
far more than any we could buy. 

With me potato raising is no sudden spurt of 
patriotism. It began with actual necessity, con- 
tinued from sheer love of the work—inherited, 
no doubt, from long generations of agricultural 
ancestors—and will proceed, I hope, for some 
years as a preventive of the claims of senility. 
I hope to be found planting potatoes on several 
succeeding Good Fridays in the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. I hope to be able to 
make a gift of potatoes to our suffering friends 
abroad. Can we not send a ship of gift pota- 
toes? Is this practical? 

It is as natural as life to wish to share in the 
work of the world. It was this impulse that led 
“the woman movement”; it is this impulse 
that will lead the American people back home 
again when they have discovered that our best 
and most fruitful endeavors are our simplest 
ones, that the homes of America are our best 
workshops and that to-day the rural homes of 
America are simply dying for sheer lack of 
people. 

The exodus from the farms has robbed farm 
life of the element of comradeship so essential 
to existence, the element that was once fur- 
nished by tremendous families and teeming 
country neighborhoods. 


UR Conservation Club this year has some- 
what resembled the pioneer gatherings of 
early times. We have enjoyed once more the 
primitive sense, that of a social band rid of all the 
formalities and the trappings of fashion. This 
does not mean that we were forgetful of the 
graces and dignities of well-bred people, or that 
we degenerated into rough forms of speech or 
want of genuine appreciation of exquisite things; 
it only means that we dispensed with all super- 
fluous luxury and elegance and held to the plain, 
unvarnished facts of the vital present, which 
demands of us that we be people of stamina and 
courage, ready to meet what comes and to han- 
dle the situation as cleverly as possible. 

I do not doubt that the present crisis will 
be the means of revitalizing American society 
where it needs it most. This is on the farm. 
There is a lot of ‘‘hot air” these days about pa- 
triotic service on the farm, but the American 





NOTE—Do you expect to pickle the surplus from 
your garden this year? Our booklet, “How to 
Can Fruits, Meats and Vegetables,” gives over 
twenty recipes for pickling and preserving. Price, 
15 cents. 

If you expect to dry any fruits or vegetables 
our booklet,“ Howto Dry Vegetables and Fruits,” 
will answer the many questions that you will 
want answered on this new problem. Price, 15 
cents. 


“Low-Cost Meals for High-Cost Times” is a 
booklet giving menus with recipes that will help 
you in solving the high cost of food problem. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Send your request for any of these booklets, 
with the required amount in stamps or coin, to 
the New Housekeeping Editor, THE LaDIEs’ 
HomMeE JournaL, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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farmer knows that it is no time for sentimentaliz- 

ing, and that, somehow or other, 

America must receive a new impetus not of senti- 
ment, but of elbow grease. 


agriculture in 


Somehow we must get men for farm work. This 
is not going to be easy. Farm labor is trained 
labor; it calls for a sort of training that re- 
quires what we call ‘‘folk sense’’—and folk 
sense is something we have been losing for 
many years. Itis not mechanical sense, it is 
not book learning, it is not theory, it is just 

a knack that is acquired by living with 

growing crops and animals. 

Now the great fact about this is, that it was 
the desire for comradeship that first lured 
the boys and girls away from farm life; the 

great hope is that comradeship in actual neces- 
sity may take American society back once more 
to agricultural life, and constitute the American 
farmer once more the great patriarchal charac- 
ter of American life, with many children and 
many willing helpers around him. 

The fact of our great need for willing workers 
should reconcile us all to any sacrifices of mod- 
ern luxuries we may be called upon to make, 
and thisgreat need of ours should induce parents 
to change their ideals of success for their chil- 
dren, contemplating for them lives of more vital 
service rather than of great business or profes 
sional careers. There are a few lines of business 
which are not overcrowded, the reasons being, 
doubtless, because the remuneration is not 
great. Agriculture—simple farming, the most 
needed vocation in the world—is one of them. 

I have been a lover of boon companions, and | 
venture no living soul ever had more delightful 
comradeships than I have. This is because | 
lived mostly in adversity, and it is the compan 
ions Of adversity that count for most. The 
friends who brave hardships for you and with 
you are sure to be people of character. My 
friends had to come to me over all silly rules of 
conventional society, over the protests of peo- 
ple who disapproved of me and the limitations 
of poverty and peculiarities of disposition. But 
they came. 

There is a peculiar quality of natural selec- 
tion which thrives best under simple conditions. 
The people who live along the natural lines of 
society, as they were laid out for us by the 
founders of our republic, the great body of the 
common people of America, are our happiest 
people. It is among them that our best friend 
ships, our happiest associations, are found. It is 
to them that we must look for protection and 
for the perpetuity of institutions upon which 
human life depends. 


*O I DECLARE that one of the brightest lin- 
ings to the cloud that threatens us—not only 
the war cloud but that other threatening aspect 
of society, the growing shortage of food by reason 
of the persistent exodus of ‘‘hands”’ from farm 
labor—is the spirit of comradeship in facing 
common perils, which brings to us all the great 
impetus of a central interest including all the 
people of America. 

It would be impossible for me to close any 
dissertation on the times as we find them with- 
out some reference to the much needed com- 
radeship of Christian fellowship. Let your 
claim on living in a Christian nation be a real 
one. This means that you make your brother- 
hood felt by all who live near you. It is easier 
to do this now than it has ever been before 
in your lifetime or mine, because never before 
were the free peoples of the earth so joined in 
their ideals, so ready to renounce what is detri- 
mental or encumbering to democracy. 

The modern thought of to-day—the forward 
movement of to-day—has a strange way of 
harking back to the truth that is always true. 
This is not old fogyism, our future is built upon 
our past, and the call for men and women 
to-day to be pioneers in the great movement to- 
ward real democracy demands of them the iden- 
tical qualities that were demanded of our fathers 
who made and preserved us a nation. Always 
with this call comes the uplifting thought that 
we shall not labor or suffer alone. 

The old saying ‘‘Misery loves company,”’ 
while not quite applicable to the situation, does 
in a sense apply. We all love company, com- 
radeship, backing, in whatever we are doing; 
and I have noticed this year a special alacrity in 
the man and the woman with the hoe, due, I am 
sure, to the uplift of participation. The labor 
has seemed one of love rather than one of com- 
pulsion and, as we gather our harvests, it is with 
the happiest sort of assurance that we shall be 
able to share with somebody who is suffering 
more from the war than we are. 


HEN men and women respond as they 

must respond to the call to the fields, may 
we not hope that this sense of comradeship, this 
consciousness of participation in the most impor- 
tant work in the world, will keep them genial at 
the hard tasks they have chosen; not because of 
the money that is in the work but for the work’s 
sake, that the world may go steadily on until 
the dignity of labor is established as the leading 
tenet of this democracy we are fighting for 
this brotherhood which can never be genuine 
until we feel it in our bones in times of peace as 
we now feel it in time of war? 

We are necessary to each other! How surely 
calamity brings this realization! How genial 
even in sorrow is the knowledge that the com- 
munity sympathizes and would like to help us 
bear our trouble! We shall be actually civilized 
when we learn to keep this consciously in view 
and to sense the deep meaning of the human 
brotherhood in the ‘‘feel of the air’? where 
thoughts are things taking shape in actions. 
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Veal Loaf with Macaroni Fromage. Greediness is a sin 
you will find hard to combat in your family when you serve 
this delicious dish. Slice Libby’s Veal Loaf and heat. Make 
a circular border of boiled macaroni elbows on a hot platter. 
Arrange the Veal Loaf in the center, cover with a white 
sauce, and sprinkle over with grated cheese. No meat ever 
prepared is more delicious than Libby’s chefs make Libby’s 
Veal Loaf. Serve it either hot or cold and your family will say 
it is their favorite meat. 


Libby’s Fruit Coupe. Even your most critical relative 
will say you are a wonder at giving delicious dinners when 
you serve this exquisite dessert. Chill and dice Libby’s 
Hawaiian Pineapple, Libby’s Pears, Libby’s Cherries, and 
Libby’s California Peaches into coupe glasses, pour the syrup 
over the fruit, and garnish with whipped cream. A pretty 
touch is to color the cream with fruit juice or with some cur- 
rant or grape jelly melted. This is an ideal way to use any 
fruits that may be left over from desserts or salads. 


Asparagus Salad Espanol. Thousands of clever women 
are giving their families and friends the enjoyment of eating 
fresh-flavored asparagus all winter. Try this new and deli- 
cious asparagus salad which Libby’s chefs have just orig- 
inated. Arrange the juicy stalks of Libby’s California 
Asparagus on adish. To one-half cupful of vinegar add 
half a teaspoonful of made mustard, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, half a cupful of olive oil, half a cupful of Libby’s Olives 
chopped, and two of Libby’s Pimientos chopped. Pour this 
over the asparagus. 
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Chili Con Carne Bostonese. When he tastes this dish 
your husband will say that Boston and Spain were born to be 
allies. The Boston brown bread combines so harmoniously 
with the meat, beans, and highly seasoned sauce which 
makes Chili Con Carne the national dish in Spanish speaking 
countries. Heat Libby’s ChiliCon Carne in the package. 
Dish on a hot platter, surround with triangular slices of 
Boston brown bread, and garnish with chopped parsley. 


Pineapple Dessert Eden. There will be shouts of delight 
when you serve this. Bring to a boil the syrup from Libby’s 
Hawaiian Pineapple, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and the 
juice of half a lemon. Remove from the stove and add two 
tablespoonfuls of gelatine that has been soaked three minutes 
in a half cup of cold water. When lukewarm pour into a 
serving bowl. Place a round of sponge cake in the center, 
surround with the luscious pineapple slices, and chill. When 
the jelly has set, garnish with whipped cream. 


N a group of lovely islands in the Sacra- W ‘ ‘ ‘ Thousands of other women are serving it on 
mento River are the asparagus gardens of hy California Asparagus 1S 


formal occasions when everything must be 


the world. Here the thirsty asparagus plants ‘ ' ‘ ‘ especially nice. “Thousands of other families 
can always drink up the cool river water; rapidly replacing all other kinds 


here for hundreds of years crop after crop 

of tule grass has grown, fallen and made the soil 
rich; here droughts never come, cold snaps are 
unknown. 


True to their ideal of putting up kitchens where 
each food grows the finest, Libby built asparagus 
kitchens right on these islands. First one kitchen, 
then a second, and now a third, devoted to asparagus! 


Until this asparagus was put in packages only 
California could enjoy asparagus at its greatest 
Perfection. "Today Libby brings this wonderful 





fresh-flavored asparagus to you no matter where 
you live. What is more, Libby produces it in 
such quantities that now everyone can afford to 
enjoy it. 

In the early morning, before the rays of the rising 
sun strike them, Libby begins cutting the crisp stalks. 
While they are still moist, still full of fresh elusive fla- 
vor, Libby chefs quickly seal them in packages for you. 


Have Libby’s - California 


Asparagus often in your home. 





hel ead 


Wilh BEANS 


are enjoying its fresh flavor the year around. 

Themoment you taste California Asparagus you 
will notice how much more delicious it is—contrast it 
with the flavorless asparagus that grows in less kindly 
climates, with asparagus that is shipped in bunches 
and gets dry and tasteless. 


When you see how much more juicy, how much 
more tender and delicious Libby’s California Aspar- 
agus is you will understand why it is so rapidly 
replacing all other kinds. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 216 Welfare Bldg., Chicago’ 


Libby, MfNeill & Libby of Can., Ltd., 39 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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RYZON War Bread 


5 level teaspoonfuls RYZON 1 level tablespoonful sugar or molasses 
2 level cups flour 2 level cups cooked oatmeal 
1 level teaspoonful salt I egg 

14 cup of milk or water 

DIRECTIONS 
Cook 1 cup of oatmeal in 3 cups of water until a porridge; add 
salt, sugar and cool. Beat egg thoroughly, add milk and egg 
to cooked oatmeal. Sift flour and RYZON together, turn out 
on moulding board and knead well. Bake for one hour in 
moderate oven. This makes one loaf—weight 1)% lbs. 








Oatmeal Macaroons 


Cream 1 level tablespoonful butter with \4 cup sugar 1'4 level cups raw rolled oats 
Add 1 well-beaten egg 1 level teaspoonful salt 
1 level teaspoonful RYZON 


DIRECTIONS 


Cream butter, egg and sugar, stir in rolled oats and drop from 
spoon on well-greased pan and bake in quick oven. These 
macaroons have a real nutty flavor. They make delicious tea 
cakes or light dessert. 





Corn Bread Economical 


I epg 3 level teaspoonfuls RYZON 
114 cups milk 1 level cup cornmeal 

I level tablespoonful sugar or molasses 1 level cup white flour 

I tablespoonful shortening 1 level teaspoonful salt 


DIRECTIONS 
Beat egg well, add milk, sugar, salt. Sift flour, cornmeal and 
| RYZON and add to mixture; last add melted shortening, pour 


into well greased tin, and bake in moderate oven for twenty 
4 minutes. Serve hot. 








Cornmeal Fish Cakes 


2 level cups cold cornmeal mush 1 egg well beaten 
Z level cup shredded fish I level teaspoonful salt 
I level teaspoonful RYZON 


DIRECTIONS 


Mix shredded fish (cold cooked fresh cod or halibut are excel- 
lent) with the cornmeal mush, add egg well beaten and RYZON. 
Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat. Drain on paper. If using 
salt fish, pick it over and soak two or three hours to remove 
salt, omitting the salt from recipe. These fish balls are easily 
prepared and compare favorably with those made from potatoes. 
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Rice Griddle Cakes 


Z level cup flour 1 level teaspoonful salt 

34 cup cooked rice 2 level teaspounfuls sugar 

3 level teaspoonfuls RYZON VY cup of milk 

1 egg well beaten 1 tablespoonful melted butter 


DIRECTIONS 
Mix and sift flour, RYZON, salt and sugar. Add rice and 
melted butter, the egg (well beaten) and milk to make the 
batter. Beat well. Cook at once on a hot, well-greased griddle. 
Serve hot with butter and syrup. The addition of an extra 
egg makes these griddle cakes unusually delicious. 
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REAL TREATS ia 
ECONOMY BAKING 


It is hard to realize that a delicious brown 
c¢ 


bread or crisp, light macaroons are ‘‘economy 
food.”? They are, though, when you use 


RYZON 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 
with the RYZON recipes. The use of RYZON 


means a saving, not only because it actually costs 
you less per baking, but because it is dependable and 
eliminates waste. 











The use of the RYZON recipes is an economy 
because they are based on scientific level measure- 
ments. There is no “guess” work, not one unnec- 
essary teaspoonful of ingredients need be used if 
these recipes are followed. This accuracy means a 
saving to you and insures you better baking results. 

Cut out this page and hang it in your kitchen. 
These are the kinds of recipes in the RYZON 
Baking Book—they have been especially prepared 
for the use of rice, corn and oats, which are whole- 
some wheat substitutes. ° 

RYZON is thirty-five cents per pound. You may 
get a RYZON Baking Book (otherwise priced at 
One Dollar) with your first pound of RYZON from 


your grocer, or send us One Dollar and you will re- 
ceive both, postpaid. 


GENERALCHEMICALCO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
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By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 




















= IAVE white flour and wheat 
4 cereals by inaugurating one 
wheatless day a week or 
| three wheatless meals a week. 
| If every housekeeper in this 
| country would do her “bit” 
| by using the white-flour sub- 
stitute one hundred and fifty- 
six times a year—stop to 
he |} think of the saving that 
would result! Use barley for soup and barley 
flour for thickening; corn meal for bread, bread- 
ing and cereal; cornstarch for thickening and 
puddings; oatmeal for cereal and oat muffins; 
potatoes for all kinds of uses—for when potatoes 
are used bread may sometimes be omitted from 
the menu. Rice lends itself to the three meals 
a day ininnumerable ways. Use sago for soup, 
thickening and puddings, and tapioca for the 
same purposes. 

Following are nine wheatless menus showing 
the housekeeper how to blend the meal and not 
use wheat in any form. Save the teaspoonful 
or tablespoonful of flour by using something 
else for thickening, and when you do use flour 
be sure none is wasted. 

Often it happens, when flour is mixed for the 
thickening, the recipe calling for one teaspoon- 
ful or one tablespoonful of flour mixed with 
liquid, the housekeeper or cook takes more than 
is needed. The soup, sauce or gravy is thick- 
ened and a third of the thickening is left in the 
cup and goes into the sink. So for the sake of sav- 
ing wheat be careful to mix only what is needed. 


Wheatless Breakfasts 








Fruit 
Cold Boiled Rice With Milk and Sugar Sirup 
Egg Omelet Rye Gems 
Fruit Butter Coffee or Cocoa 


Fruit 
Scrambled Eggs With Rice and Tomato 
White Corn-Meal Gems 
Sirup or Fruit Butter Coffee or Cocoa 


Fruit 
liominy Grits With Sugar and Milk 
Baked Potatoes With Raw Eggs 
Oatmeal Crisps Coffee or Coco: 


Wheatless Luncheons 
Spider Bread 


Banana Salad With Cream-Cheese Balls 
Tea Oatmeal Crisps 


ewwg JOR a long while before there 
aN was any thoughtof this nation 
AOSe) || going towarl began the study 
| of meat substitutes, and pro- 
| vided them for my table, 

chiefly because of my convic 
tion that most persons eat too 
much meat fortheirown good. 

In spite of the fact that 
} nearly all students of diet and 
health take the same view, it is hard to get the 
average person to cut down on meat. Of course 
the way prices have doubled and trebled within 
the last few years has made it necessary for 
many families to eat less meat; and now the war 
brings us face to face with a further reason for 

using other foods in its plac ie. 

It will be absolutely necessary, experts agree, 
for every home to use meat only once a day. 
Many believe we should adopt the plan of hay 
ing at least one meatless day every week. | 
think this is imperative, and I believe the gen 
eral adoption of such a plan would mean as 
much to our health as to the feeding of soldiers 
and civilians across the sea. 


Corn Meal and Rice Fritters 


1 Cupful Cold Soft- 
Boiled Rice 
1 Cupful of Corn Meal 
1 Cupful of Milk 
Y% Cupful of Flour 


1 Egg 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
Teaspoonful of Salt 
Tablespoonfuls of 
Brown Sugar 


yYUT the rice and milk into a bowl and mix 
well; add the rest of ingredients and the 
well-beaten egg. If you find it too thick, add a 
little more milk; it all depends on how dry the 
rice has been cooked. The baking powder should 
be added last and mixed well. These cakes must 
be thin and baked very brown on a hot griddle. 


Peanut-Butter Loaf 


Cupful of Peanut 
Butter 
Cupful of Mashed 
Potatoes 
1 Egg 
Tablespoonfuls Finely 
Chopped Parsley 


2 Teaspeonfuls of Salt 
2 Teaspoontuls of 
Grated Onion 
14 Teaspoonful of Grated 
Nutmeg 
1% Teaspoonful of 
Paprika 
| Mes THE hot mashed potatoes add the pea 
nut butter, one well-beaten egg, parsley, 
onion, nutmeg, salt and paprika; mix well. Put 
into a Turk’s head or a baking pan, which has 
been brushed with butter, and bake in hot oven 
for from thirty-five to forty minutes. 


heatless 


Potato and Celery Salad 
Deviled Eggs 
Sliced Pineapple Cocoa 
Baked Tomatoes With Rice and Cheese Filling 
White Corn-Meal Drop Biscuits 
Celery or Lettuce 
Fruit Tea 


Wheatless Dinners 


Sago Soup 
Stewed Chicken Mashed Potatoes 
Stewed Celery Lettuce Salad 
White Corn-Meal Wafers 
Grape Juice Gelatin 


Barley Soup 
Corn-Meal Soup Sticks 
Baked Meat Loaf With Green Peas 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
India Relish . Fruit Compote 


Creamy Corn Soup ’ 
Corn-Meal Soup Sticks 
Baked Hominy Meat Pie, Brown Gravy 
Spinach, Cauliflower or Stewed Tomatoes 
Lettuce or Relish of Choice 
Baked Sweet-Potato Custard 


Spider Bread 


2 Cupfuls of Corn 
Meal, Yellow or 
White 

114 Cupfuls of Milk 

2 Well-Beaten Eggs 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cooking Oil 

IX in the order given; beat well; add the 
baking powder, and mix lightly; pour into 
a shallow, well-greased pan, put into a hot oven 
and bake for from twenty-five to thirty minutes. 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 


Baked Potatoes With Raw Eggs 


( *AREFULLY open and remove the center of 
~ a fresh-baked mealy potato and break the 
egg over it. Season with butter, salt and pepper 
to taste. The heat of the potato cooks the egg 
and makes a light and delicious breakfast dish. 


Oatmeal Wafers 


2 Well-Beaten Eggs 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Melted Butter 


N IX well in the order given and drop by 
yt spoonfuls on well-greased baking sheets, 
leaving room to spread. Smooth the tops and 
bake in a moderate oven until light brown. 


1 Cupful of Oatmeal 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Corn-Meal Dumplings 


2 Cupfuls of Corn Meal 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
'¢ Cupful of Butter 2 Eggs 
| eget the corn meal into a bowl and add suffi- 
cient boiling water to moisten the meal. Add 
the butter and salt; cover, and let stand until 
cold. Add the eggs well beaten. ‘Take spoonfuls 
of the mixture and put each on a small square 
of cheesecloth; tie, leaving plenty of room to 
expand. Put the dumplings into boiling water 
and boil slowly for one hour. Remove from the 
cloths and pile on a shallow dish. Serve, while 
they are hot, with milk and sugar, maple sugar, 
fruit sauce or sirup. 


Spanish Beans 


? Cupfuls of Kidney 
Beans 

2 Cupfuls of Canned or 
Fresh Tomatoes 

1 Cupful of Finely Cut 
Onion 

6 Cupful of Pimiento 


6 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter, Oleomarga- 
rine or Oil 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 

1 Tablespoonful of Salt 


SOAK the beans overnight; drain, cover with 
J boiling water; boil slowly for an hour and a 
half or until tender (some beans take longer 
than others); drain, and add the sauce which 
is made as follows: 

Put butter or oil into a frying pan; add the 
onion and pimiento and fry until tender but 
not brown; then add the tomato, salt, and the 
flour, which has been mixed with a little cold 
water; boil for five minutes. After pouring the 
sauce over the drained beans simmer for ten 
minutes and serve at once. 


Creamed-f.g% Pie 
4 Ilard-Boiled Eggs 4 
1 Cupful of Seasoned 


Cream Sauce 
1 Quart of Mashed 


Potatoes 
"= potatoes are mashed, and 

flavored to taste; half are put into a but 
tered cake dish or a casserole as for a crust for a 
meat or an oyster pie. The hard-boiled eggs are 
cut into thin slices the long way and laid over 
the potatoes, the cut scallion added and the 
cream sauce is poured over the egg. The 
remainder of potato is pressed through a ricer 
or fruit press over the top of the egg and sauce. 
Sprinkle with buttered crumbs. Put into a hot 
oven and brown slightly. Dust with paprika 
and sprinkle with parsley. 


Cupful of Buttered 
Crumbs 

1 Tablespoonful of 

Chives or Scallion 

Tops 


seasoned 


Corn-Meal Wafers 

1% Cupfuls of Corn 
ea 

1 Cupful of Milk 


2 Eggs 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Melted Butter 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 


Sugar 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
UT the corn meal and milk into a bowl; add 
the eggs well-beaten, the butter, salt and 
sugar, and beat for five minutes; add the baking 
powder, and mix lightly. Brush a baking sheet 
with butter. and put the wafer dough on by 
spoonfuls, leaving space to spread. Bake in a 
hot oven until the edges are brown and crisp. 


Corn-Meal Soup Sticks 
1'4 Cupfuls of White 


Corn Meal 
114 Cupfuls of 


Zz Eggs 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Buttermilk or Baking Soda 
Sour Milk 1 Tablespoonful of Oil 
IX the corn meal and milk with the eggs, 
well-beaten; beat for three minutes; add 
the salt, baking soda, which has been dissolved 
with one tablespoonful of hot water, and oil; 
put into very hot, well-greased bread-stick pans. 
Bake in a very hot oven until a rich brown. 


Baked Hominy Meat Pie, Brown Gravy 


1'4 Pounds of Round 
Steak or Lean 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch 
Beef 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

4 Cupfuls of Cold Corn Meal 
Boiled Hominy 2 Tablespoonfuls of Cut 

1 Cupful of Diced Parsley or Celery 

Carrot 

'¢ Cupful of Cut 
Onion 


Top 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
A Little Pepper 
Se meat is cut into small pieces and put on 

with four cupfuls of boiling water; after 

boiling for forty-five minutes, add the onion and 
the carrot. Boil for thirty minutes. If the water 
has boiled away, add more (there must be three 
cupfuls when meat and vegetables are tender). 
Add the seasoning, and the cornstarch, which 
has been mixed with cold water, and boil for 
five minutes; thenadd corn meal. Put half the 
hominy into the bottom of a baking dish, then 
the meat stew and gravy, and cover with the 
balance of hominy and half a cupful of gravy 
over the top. 

Put in a hot oven for twenty 
Sprinkle with parsley and paprika. 
the baking dish. 


minutes. 
Serve in 


Corn-and-Potato Loaf, Cream Sauce 


2 Cupfuls of Canned 
Corn 

1 Quart of Potatoes 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Drippings 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
A Dash of Pepper 
2 Eggs 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Grated Onion or a 
Little Nutmeg 
‘To THE hot mashed potatoes add the corn, 
the drippings and the seasoning. Beat the 
eggs until light, keeping one teaspoonful to 
brush over the top of the loaf. Mix together 
very lightly. Brush a baking dish with butter; 
put in the mixture, smooth the top, and brush 
with egg. Place in a moderate oven and bake 
for thirty minutes or until nice and brown. 
Serve with cream sauce made as usual. 


Baked Sweet-Potato Custard 


1 Quart of Sweet 
Potatoes 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 
3 Eggs 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt Melted Butter 
1 Tablespoonful of Corn Meal 
OIL, skin and put the potatoes through a 
ricer or a fruit press, or mash through a 
coarse strainer. Add the milk, the well-beaten 
yolks of the eggs, the salt and the nutmeg. Beat 
the whites of the eggs until light; fold in lightly. 
Brush custard cups or a baking dish with butter 
and sprinkle with corn meal. Fill with the mix- 
ture; bake for from thirty-five to forty minutes 
in a moderate oven. Serve cold. 


\% Teaspoonful of 
Grated Nutmeg or 
Flavoring to Taste 


Baked Tomatoes With Rice and Cheese 


8 Tomatoes 

4 Cupfuls of Cold 
Boiled Rice 

1 Cupful of Grated 
Sharp American 
Cheese 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Chopped Green 
Pepper, Parsley or 
Celery Top 

4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Corn Meal 


ELECT large, even-size tomatoes; wash, and 

cut off the stem ends; remove the centers 
and place the tomatoes in a colander, cut side 
down, for twenty minutes. Fill with a mixture 
made as follows: 

Mix the rice, cheese and seasoning together; 
fill into the tomatoes; sprinkle with corn meal 
and place on a baking sheet or a pie plate; put 
into a hot oven for thirty minutes or bake until 
nice and brown. Serve with tomato sauce made 
from the inside of tomato, which has been sea- 
soned and thickened with cornstarch. 





eek 


Cheese Loaf With Italian Tomato Sauce 


Black-Walnut Croquettes 


2 Cupfuls of Hot 
Mashed Potatoes 
1 Cupful of Black- 14 Teaspoonful of 
Walnut Meat Grated Nutmeg 
2 Egyus 2 Tablespoonfuls ot 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt Milk 
Bread Crumbs 


14 Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 


yUT the walnut meat through a food chopper 
and add it to the potato; beat one egg with 
one tablespoonful of milk until well mixed; add 
to the potatoes; add the seasoning, and mix all 
well together. In floured hands shape into eight 
cones or oblongs; dip into egg, which has been 
mixed with one tablespoonful of milk, then into 
bread crumbs; fry in deep hot oil or fat. 


Baked Green Peppers With Nut Filling 


& Even-Size Peppers 1 Tablespoonful of 
$ Cupfuls of Boiled Rice Chopped Celery Top 
1 Cupful of Peanut 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

Butter Catchup or Table 
5 Tablespoonfuls of Sauce 

Finely Chopped 1 Egg 

Green Peppers 
\ ASH and cut the tops from the peppers; 

remove the seeds; rinse and dry; then 

fill with mixture made as follows: Mix the rice, 
peanut butter, and the pieces of pepper, which 
have been cut from the top and chopped fine, 
and the seasoning; fill into the peppers, round 
ing the tops. Set in a baking dish; brush the 
top with beaten egg, put in a hot oven and 
bake for from twenty-five to thirty minutes. 


Halibut Steak With Baked Tomatoes 


2 Pounds of Halibut 
Steak 

4 Large Firm Tomatoes 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Grated Onion 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Melted Butter or Oil 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
Pepper to Taste | 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Chopped Green 
Pepper or Parsley 
I RST wipe the fish with wet cheesecloth and 
put it on a glass pie plate or a shallow pan 
brushed with butter; spread a little butter 
or oil on the fish, sprinkle with salt, a little 
pepper and flour. Peel the tomatoes, cut into 
halves and lay on top of the fish. Sprinkle with 
salt, pepper and flour. Put the rest of butter 
on the tomatoes, place in a hot 
with one cupful of hot water, to which the onion 
has been added. Bake forthirty minutes. Serve 
in the dish in which it is baked. Sprinkle with 
green pepper or parsley; garnish with lemon. 


oven; baste 


‘upfuls of Bread 
Crumbs 

‘upful of Cold Milk 

‘upful of Grated 
Sharp American 
Cheese 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
14 Teaspoonful of Pepper 
1 Teaspoonful of Table 
Sauce 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Chopped Pimiento 
eggs or Green Pepper 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Butter 
( SOVER the bread crumbs with milk for 
- twenty minutes; add the cheese, seasoning 
and flavoring. Separate the eggs; add the 
yolks, and beat for five minutes or until smooth 
and thick. Beat the whites of the eggs until dry 
and fold into the mixture (do not beat after the 
whites have been added). Brush a casserole or 
baking dish with butter, put in the mixture and 
put it in a moderate oven; bake for from thirty 
live to forty minutes or until firm. Try it by 
putting a silver knife in center; if it comes out 
dry the loaf is done. Serve at once in the dish in 
which it is baked. 
‘The sauce, made as follows, is passed with 
the loaf: 


‘upfuls of Tomatoes 
‘upful Finely Cut 
Onion 
‘upful of Grated 
or Cut Carrot 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
‘upful Cut Turnip ‘lour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


15 Cupful of Cut Green 
Peppers 

4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 


Put the onion, carrot, turnip, peppers and 
butter into a frying pan and fry until tender. 
Add the tomato and salt; cook for five minutes; 
mash through a strainer; return to the fire; 
wdd the flour, which has been mixed with cold 


water. Boil for five minutes 


Coconut Loaf 
k 


‘ablespoonful of Cut 
Parsley, Celery Top 
or Dried Celery 

1 Teaspoonful of Dry 
Mustard or Curry 
Powder 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Drippings 


Cupful of Rice i) 
Cupful of Strained 1T 
Tomatoes or Tomato 
soup 
Cupful of Fresh or 
Canned Fresh 
Grated Coconut 
’ Tablespoonfuls of 
Scraped Onion 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
\ 7ASH the rice through several waters; boil 
with one cupful of boiling water in the tep 
of a double boiler for half an hour. Add the 
{omatoes, coconut, coconut milk, egg and sea 
soning; add drippings and mix well. Put intoa 
mold or bowl and steam for one hour. Turn out 
on a deep platter. Serve with cream sauce. 
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The Little Personal ouch 
That Makes Your Home Attractive 


By Ekin Wallick 


OW many times have you wondered 

why your neighbor’s house was so dif- 
ferent from yours, so individual and so 
attractive? And yet youargue: “Their in- 
come is so small; how do they doit?” Do 
you realize that it is the personal touch 
that your neighbor gives to her house that 
produces this coveted atmosphere? The 
woman who realizes the possibilities in the 
things about her need never have an un- 
attractive home for want of money. A big 
effect may often be had from a very little 
expenditure. For instance, these illustra- 
tions will give you some idea of the great 
possibilities in decorative motifs of wall 
paper or cretonne which are cut out and 


























Correctly 
Shape 

the Growing 

Foot 


Boys and girls from two to sixteen re- 
quire shoes that will correctly shape the 
growing foot—for the bones of their feet 
are soft, and can as easily be bent out of 
shape as they can be kept in shape. 






Buster Brown Shoes embodynew scien- 
tific principles in shoemaking. They are 
made over the famous Brown Shaping 
Lasts—that reproduce Nature perfectly 
in gradually changing sizes—and there- 
fore correctly shape the growing foot, 
while giving style to the shoe. 


BUSTER 
BROWN 
SHOES 


For Boys—for Girls 


will protect the growing child from foot 
troubles — will insure the graceful car- 
riage, the proper pose—will keep your 
boy’s or girl's feet physically right. 











Buster Brown Shoes outwear ordinary 
shoes—can be resoled again and again— 
yet are sold by good shoe stores every 
where at $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and up. 

Thename“Buster Brown” stamped inon 
each sole is your guaranty of quality—the 
child’s protection against foot ailments. 

The book, “Training the Growing 
Foot,” tells the complete story of Buster 
Brown Shoes—why you should buy 


them—and where you can get them. 
It is free. Write for it today. 


Manufactured only by 


Brown Shoe Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 











pasted to the wall or to the furnishings. 








HE separate 

motifs cut from 
either wall paper or 
cretonne show you 
how thedecorations 
are made. The 
black bands are 
added to bring out 
the color of the cen- 
tral design. Before 
actually pasting 
down any of the 
motifs it is always 
advisable to pin 
them in place first, 
so that you are per- 
fectly sure of the 
proper relation of 
the motif to its ob- 
ject and also of its 
placement. 











SIMPLE chiffonier can be made 

attractive with small decorative 
motifs, as shown above. Either cre- 
tonne or paper can be used. When 
the pieces are dry, they should be 
given a coat of white shellac. 








OU will agree that this window treat- 
ment is effective, but consider how 
easily it was obtained. The motif in the 
cretonne used for the room decoration was 
appliquéd to a solid background color, 
with the charming result you see. 


































N PLACING the decorations on a wall like the above 

it is best to make all your motifs first and pin them in 
place before finally pasting them. This will give you the 
general effect, and any changes can be easily made. 


HAT an effective treatment for a simple white bed! 
The valances are cream or blue linen, held in place 


UST above and 

on the left are 
two suggestions for 
giving an individ- 
ual touch to inex- 
pensive chairs with 
woven seats. The 
chair can be pur- 
chased in the nat- 
ural wood and 
painted. The chair 
on the left has 
cushions covered in 
natural linen with 
decorations appli- 
quéd. The chair on 
the right has small 
painted decora- 
tions taken from 
details of the cre- 
tonne design. 








DRESSING table made from a 
kitchen table by draping it in 
linen; the deep blue valance, edged 
with narrow cotton fringe of a deeper 


by rods top and bottom. The bed cover is of similar shade. The top cover is white linen 


material. Cretonne motifs are appliquéd. 




















HE screen framework can be made by 

any carpenter. Each fold is 22 inches 
wide and 6 feet 2 inches high. It can be 
painted ivory white or any other harmo- 
nizing color. Wall-paper motifs are pasted 
to the panels for decoration. 





with oval cretonne appliqués. 





UCH a china cupboard can be made 
by any carpenter. The upper and 
lower portions are arranged with doors at 
each end and a central stationary parti- 
tion. It is painted apple green or white, 
with decorative motifs from wall paper. 








—— 
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And dollies peep out of those wee 
little dreams 


With laughter and singing ; 

And boats go a-floating on silvery 
streams, 

And the stars peek-a-boo with their 
own misty gleams, 

And up, up, and up, where the 
Mother Moon beams, 






< 
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The fairies go winging! 
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THE MuslIc of CHILDHOOD 


poe the Music of the Aeolian-Vocalion Means in the Life of a Child 





made| LE Lullabies of all time, sung, if you will, 
yayy,| in the velvet richness of a deep contralto 
ei| voice. Tender, soothing dream melodies 
~a\i| that breathe the very soul of mother love. 
Se The swinging slumber songs of Schumann, 
hous Brahms. These tenderest conceptions of the 
master minds played with a fidelity that is possible with 
this Aeolian- made phonograph alone. The Vocalion, 
with its fine, pure tone quality, its absence of stridency, 
with all its subtle refinement, gives your little one from 
babyhood the music that is best and greatest. 


THE GARDENS OF VERSE 
AND SONG 


We enter the world of the imagination of little chil- 
dren with a sense of reverence. 


The sights and sounds of nature have meanings for 
them too airy, too fragile for us to grasp. And over 
all their dreams is shed the sparkling gold-dust of their 
belief in Fairies. 


But gifted poets have written verses of enduring 
charm to reach and enrich the minds of little ones. And 
master musicians have touched these verses with the 
magic wand of Music. 


If you would enrich your child’s whole life— if you 
would begin early with a vital element of his education 








and happiness—let him wander freely through the 


gardens of song. The verses of such poets as Eugene 
Field and Robert Louis Stevenson, with the lovely 
musical fancies of Nevin, Chadwick, De Koven and 
scores of others have filled the children’s paths in these 
fascinating gardens with fragrant and lasting charm. 


Why not establish for your little one a daily “Bed- 
time Hour” with the Vocalion? Then asa special treat, 
or reward for some task well done, allow him to play 
his favorite song with the Graduola, and with it cause 
the music to come nearer and nearer, or fade away to 
a whisper as his fancy dictates! 


You will not be able to see the beautiful picture of 
your child’s imagination; but the rapt, joyous look on 
the little face will make you doubly sure that the 
Aeolian-Vocalion has brought a great added happiness 
to his child-life. And after a few of these “Bedtime 
Hours” he will go to bed singing the song, words and 
music—all unconscious of the fact that he is learning 
verses of real merit, and developing one of life’s great- 
est accomplishments —a true sense of rhythm. 

Y FY ¥ 

When you hear the Vocalion you will be impressed at once 
with the remarkable richness and purity of its tone. 

When you see the graceful lines of this new phonograph you will 
appreciate the unrivalled beauty and tastefulness of its exterior. 

When you play the Graduola you will realize that this delight- 
ful invention lends to the Vocalion a unique charm which no 
other phonograph possesses. 


Vocalion Prices Are — Conventional Models —Without Graduola, $35 to $75 
With Graduola, $90 to $350 
Beautiful Art and Period Styles to $2000 


THE AE uta COMPANY 


LONDON 


Cincinnati, 25 W. Fourth St. 
St. Louis, 1007 Olive Street 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 





PARIS 


Chicago, 601 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Indianapolis, 237 N. Penna. St. 


Would you dream all these dreams 
that are tiny and fleet ? 


They'll come to you sleeping ; 
So shut the two eyes that are weary 


For the Rock-a-By Lady from 
= With poppies that hang from her 
head to her feet, 


Comes stealing; comes creeping. 
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Rust - Proof 


Every Corset 
Guaranteed 


It 1s economy to 
buy a good corset 
Warner’s 
Rust-Proof. 


on 


They have style, 
they have strength 
—both essential to 


your comfort. 


They will not rust, 


nor break, nor tear. 


Styles for you and 


every woman. 


$1, $1.25, $1.50, $2, 
$3 and up to $5. 


Buy 
Your Model 
Now 


The Warner Brothers Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 




















put it in your kitchen. As you plan your 

meals select one food from each group 
represented and your meals will then balance 
almost automatically. 

We eat in order that the body may be fed and 
thus enabled to do its duty and serve us well. 
There are about twenty substances which the 
body needs to be fed properly. There is only 
one food which contains them all, and that is 
milk. Consequently, after we pass infancy we 
are required to eat a variety of foods—some 
for one. substance, others for another—and a 
meal should be a combination of foods that 
contain the substances the body needs. 

There is nothing either mysterious or diffi- 
cult about planning meals that meet this require- 


Com out this table of groups of foods and 
























nitrogen, which is needed in the case of both 
children and grown people to keep the body in 
repair. -Without the meat or meat substitutes 
(including milk) the meals would be lacking in 
this body-building material. 

Milk is the most important food for growth. 
It contains everything needed by the baby, es- 
pecially the much needed lime. Each young 
child will have plenty of the best kind of food if 
he is given one quart of milk a day. Older chil- 
dren should have from a pint toa quart. Milk 
used freely by adults saves meat bills, insures 
calcium and phosphorus, in which their diet is 
otherwise apt to be deficient, and makes the 
serving of a well-balanced diet easy. 

Starch is the chief fuel food of the body and 
is supplied mainly by cereals. Cereals come 





These Foods Build Our | 
Bodies. They Repair Our | 


Three Fuel-Food Groups Give Us Energy to Work 





Tissues and Strengthen |~ 


Our Muscles 





These Starch Foods Keep 
; ” Us Warm. They Provide 
MILK Fuel and Some Repairs 








WHAT YOU NEED IS A CAREFUL COMBINATION OF ALL THESE FOODS 


These Foods, Rich in 





These Sugar Foods are 
the Quickest Fuels and 
Give Flavor to the Diet 








Add Richness to the Diet | Milk Lettuce 
toes 110; ‘RE! Egg Yolk Celery 
a Flours and Meals— sd * SOETER Apples Potherbs 
Game WHITE BREAD Molasses Egg Yolk Pears Potatoes 
Fish Corn meal Wheat Honey Oleomargarine Bananas Parsnips 
Cheese Oatmeal Graham Dates BACON Berries Green Peas 
BEEF Rye Buckwheat Prunes PORK sae — 
"EAL Crackers Cookies Dried Fruits LARD ae a ; ae 
MUTTON Secaroul Potatoes Raisins SUET eee 7 Tomatoes 
PORK Spaghetti Bananas Figs Vegetable Oils Ped 2 ae “ 

a Beans Cakes Chestnuts Jellies a Fats oot Vegetables 

eanuts Starchy Puddings ams eef Drippings = 
Navy Beans White ‘and Sweet Potatoes Cees Goose Oil Green Vegetables 
Kidney Beans CANDIES Chicken Fat Spinach Green Corn 
Lima Beans Cereals— Sweet Cakes Peanut Butter Turnips Carrots 
Lentils WHEAT Rice Sweet Desserts Soy Beans Cabbage Onions 
Peas Corn Barley Maple Sugar All Fruits All Greens 
Nuts | Oats Hominy All Fresh Salads Whole Grain 

| 


These Fat Foods Help to 
Make Us Warm. They 


Blood, Regulate and 
Help Rebuild the Body 





| Minerals, Cleanse the 
| 
| 








YOU will be rendering a service to the nation if, during the war, you are exceedingly careful not to use 
more than is necessary of the foods printed in capitals; to use some other food in place of them when- 
ever possible, and not to waste the slightest portion when they are used. 








ment. What the scientist has discovered and 
talks about in a strange language of his own 
you can apply in your kitchen in a simple way. 

For your purpose in planning meals you 
need concern yourself with only five groups of 
familiar foods—a group for the thumb and 
fingers of one hand. If you eat regularly from 
all the groups, excluding none, and not entirely 
of any one, you may be sure your body is 
receiving the variety of food substances it 
requires. A perfect meal is one in which all 
the groups are proportionately represented, 
but, as this is not always practicable, a group 
that was missing at breakfast may be supplied 
in the noon or evening meal. 


The Body is a Storehouse 


I A MISTAKE is made and too much or too 

little of one food is provided on any one day 
you need not worry, because the body has ways 
of storing surplus food and using it in an emer 
gency. The danger comes when too much or 
too little of one kind of food is provided week 
in and week out. 

You will find that planning your meals by 
following the groups will appeal more and more 
to your common sense, and make clear the rea 
sons for much that you have done without 
knowing exactly why. Using the groups in 
your menu-making will not prove either strange 
or difficult; it will simplify your task, save much 
food that is now wasted and insure the proper 
feeding of your family. 

Consider foods in these groups in relation to 
prices. If one food in a given group has become 
very expensive you can usually find a cheaper 
one in the same group, which can be substituted 
without depriving the body of anything it needs. 
Beans and peas are good substitutes for meat, 
while, on the other hand, if you have boiled rice 
at a meal it is unnecessary to serve macaroni at 
the same time. 

Care in planning meals will make other efforts 
at economy unnecessary. A small amount of 
food rightly combined will give more energy 
than a large amount badly combined. 

We may think of the wonderful body in which 
we live as a house—a House of Health: We 
build it. We wear it out. We refurnish it. We 
ventilate it. We clean it. We heat it. 

Or we may think of the body as an engine 
that has a journey to go or a load to pull. We 
must oil it, and clean it and keep it in good, easy 
running order. Then we must put in the fuel to 
make the fire that provides the steam or energy 
that makes it go. The only fuel we can put into 
our bodies is food. The food fuel is burned in the 
mouth, the stomach and the intestines, but the 
digestive fire dies down when you are tired, 
angry or worried. Every housewife knows the 
difference between wood that starts the kitchen 
fre and wood that smolders; between coal that 
burns clean and coal that clinkers. When food 
is rightly combined it leaves no clinkers. 

All engines do not need the same amount of 
fuel, neither do all people; but growing boys and 





girls nearing maturity require as much as their 
fathers and mothers. 

An auto which is going over a good level road 
with a light haul will use a certain amount of 
oil and gasoline each mile. But if we speed up 
that same auto and make it go much faster over 
a much rougher road, or if we drive a heavy 
truck instead of a light roadster, we shall need 
to use a great deal more oil and gasoline a mile. 

A person who is living a quiet life, doing cleri- 
cal, mental, sitting, or other nonmuscle-using 
work, will need a certain amount of food a day. 
But if we make that same person more active, 
and put him or her at digging garden, cultivat- 
ing a field, or doing heavy household work, 
or if he or she is of large, heavy build, we should 
supply a great deal more food a day. 

Housekeepers know, after a little practice, 
just how much coal is needed to keep the kitchen 
range going nicely for ordinary purposes in 
moderate weather. They know, too, that if the 
cold is extra severe, or if they want an especially 
good fire for washing day or baking day, they 
will have to heap on more coal, perhaps a bucket 
more, perhaps several buckets more during the 
course of the day. 

The degrees on the oven thermometer indi 
cate the point of heat of the range for special 
kinds of baking, for washing, for ironing on the 
top. The degrees of the room thermometer 
show the heat of the room at a certain comfort- 
able warmth. A little practice will enable the 
one attending to the fire to estimate just how 
many buckets of coal are required to bring the 
cooking heat, or the room heat, up to any de- 
sired temperature. 

Similarly a housekeeper, with a little practice, 
can estimate just how much food is required for 
her husband, for her children, for her aged 
parents, for herself. 

Our engine never stops for repairs. It slows 
down only while we sleep. The machinery is 
going all the time. Its pumps and valves are 
working and it is so wonderfully planned that, 
by using the right foods, the heat of the body is 
automatically kept at the right temperature for 
winter or summer. 

Our food fuel fires need air. Each little cell of 
the body gets its air or oxygen from the blood. 


The Meat and Milk Group 


F WE think of the body as a house these 

things are the bricks or stones of which it is 
built. They form bone and repair wasted tissue 
of nerve cell and muscle. They furnish the 
blood with iron and nitrogen. They repair 
most easily while we sleep. 

If we use these foods three times a day we 
are giving the body more of this kind of material 
than it needs and more than it can take care of, 
which may result in ill health. Only a small 
portion of these foods are eaten as compared 
with other foods, and one meal of this kind 
each day is all that is needed. 

These foods add but litthke warmth to the 
body, but provide a certain important element, 


near to being complete foods, and in most diets 
they supply more of the nourishment than any 
other kind of food. It is not safe, however, to 
live only on cereals. 

The grains may be simply cleaned and par 
tially husked before cooking, as in cracked 
wheat and Scotch oatmeal; they may be ground 
into flour and used as the basis of breads, cakes, 
pastry, etc.; or they may be partially cooked at 
the factory, as in many breakfast preparations; 
or they may be prepared in the form of such 
pastes as macaroni, noodles, etc. In all these 
forms they furnish the body with the same gen 
eral materials, though in different proportions. 

When cereals are used as largely as in the diet 
just described it is most important that they be 
made as attractive as possible. This means 
good bread, well-cooked and carefully salted 
breakfast cereals, and inexpensive but well 
made and flavored cakes and puddings. Rice, 
macaroni and hominy can often be made more 
appetizing and nutritious by combining with 
them small amounts of materials which are not 
so cheap and have more distinctive flavors. 

Ixamples of such combination are rice and 
meat, meat pie, or meat with dumplings; maca 
roni and cheese; tomatoes cooked with bread 
crumbs or rice; and cereal and fruit puddings, 
or cereal and milk puddings. 


Nature is a Chemist 


TATURE is a wonderful chemist. Gasoline 
4 N that is burned to run a motor contains hy 
drogen and carbon. Sugar, the quick human 
fuel, contains the same elements. 

Generally speaking, the average person re- 
quires as much heat or energy each day as 
would bring six gallons of water from freezing 
to the boiling point. If a man is doing laborious 
work he would have to have enough heat to boil 
more than six gallons. 

Fat is a body fuel and also improves the flavor 
and texture of the food. It is present in meats, 
nuts and many other foods, but unless small 
amounts of specially fat materials, like butter, 
oil, or cream, are used, the meals are likely to 
be lacking in this element. 

These three groups—starch, fats and sugars 
give us heat and energy, or in other words, 
working strength. If you are thin and 
‘* cold-blooded ” you need more fuel. If you 
are fat and ‘‘ warm-blooded” you need less. 

The mineral substances (lime salts, com 
pounds of phosphorus, iron and others) are used 
by the body for building material also and ure 
found in all parts of it. They also produce sub 
stances within the body tissues which tend to 
offset acid substances produced in the tissues in 
the course of digestion of meats and cereals and 
serve many other important uses. Without 
fruits and vegetables the meals would be likely 
to lack certain mineral substances. 

The purest form of water is found in fruit 
These foods add to the diet an essential bulk 
which helps in the cleansing of the body as it 
sweeps along the digestive tract. 
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How to Avoid “One-Sided” Meals: By Virginia E. Kift 


FOOD AND TABLES ARRANGED AND PHOTOGRAPHED BY HARRIET COATES 


OW can a housekeeper tell whether she is giving her family too much of one kind of food 

and too little of another? If she serves a breakfast of oatmeal, with cream, sausage, fried 
potatoes and corn bread with butter, how can she tell that this meal contains over six 
ounces of fat—more than twice the amount of fat needed by an average person in a whole 
day? If for luncheon she has corned-beef hash, with poached egg, peas and a cup custard, 
how can she know that she has too many tissue-building foods? In the groups given on 
page 48 all the foods which are needed by the body are listed so that a glance shows to 
just what class each food belongs. If the foods which you are serving in large amounts 
at one meal all belong to one food group—as, for instance, bread, macaroni, rice or hominy 


Which Kind of 
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from Group Two—for one of them should be substituted some food from another group— 
as carrots, turnips or spinach from Group Five. It is not always possible to serve foods 
from every one of these five groups at every meal, but it is possible to serve at least one 
food from each group every day. Plan first to have tissue-building foods and mineral 
foods, called ‘‘ body regulators,” in the day’s menu, then build the rest of the meal from other 
food groups that are at the time most economical and wholesome. Remembering foods 
according to the main element which they furnish will help you to plan meals which are not 
“‘one-sided’’—meals which supply all the different needs of the body every day, meals 


that are “balanced” and right. 
Eat @ —R i ght 





















An “Incorrect” Breakfast 


Oatmeal 
Sugar and Cream 
Sausages and Corn Fritters 
Hot Corn Bread With Butter 
Coffee With Cream 


bread, butter, sausages and 
fritters give more fat in one meal 
than is needed for a whole day. 


ATMEAL with cream, corn - 













A Good Morning Meal 


Baked Apple 
Fish Croquettes 

Catchup Sauce Creamed Potatoes 

Rye Bread and Butter 
Coffee 

Sugar Cream 
“THIS menu, it will be seen, 
draws food from each one of 
the five food groups. 













A “One-Sided” Luncheon 


Rice Croquettes 

Macaroni and Cheese 
Graham Bread and Butter pial 
Sliced Bananas ts bts 

Chocolate Cake and Cocoa 
if ICE, macaroni, Graham bread, 
bananas and cake all come 
from one food group 
Below is a more balanced menu: 


A “Many-Sided” Luncheon 


Macaroni and Fish au Gratin 
Buttered Beets 
Graham Bread and Butter 
Small Fruit Tarts and Tea 











starches. 








Coffee 





A “Wrong” Breakfast 


Rice Cooked in Milk 
Sugar and Cream 
Corned Beef With Poached Egg 
Bran Muffins 


( *SORNED beef, poached egg and 
_ milk served together in these 
quantities place too many tissue- 
building foods in one meal and 
should be avoided. 


A “Right” Breakfast 


Stewed Prunes 
Oatmeal With Sugar and Cream 
Tomato Omelet 
Corn Bread and Butter 
Coffee for Adults 
Cocoa for Children 
Sugar and Cream 






Cream 





i An “Unbalanced” Luncheon 


Cheese Soufflé With Bacon 
Corn Muffins With Butter 
Banana and Peanut Salad 
Mayonnaise Dressing 
Chocolate 








N THE “unbalanced” luncheon cheese, bacon, peanuts, mayonnaise 
dressing and chocolate all combine to make an excessively ‘‘fat’’ meal. 


A “Balanced” Luncheon 


Boston Baked Beans With Bacon 
Parker House Rolls and Butter 
Tea Orange Marmalade 
Chocolate Blancmange 
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Closed Cars 














OR the winter? A closed car 
—by all means. 
For the summer? An open 
car—most assuredly. 
The Overland Light Six Sedan and 


Coupé are 4oth—closed and open 
cars. 





And they are smart appearing cars 
either closed or open—in no sense 
makeshifts, either way. 





The side windows—all of them— 
and the uprights that support 
them—fold away entirely out of 
sight when you want an open car. 
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Closed Cars 


Light Six 


Touring Sedan 


The Full Round 


of Seasons in 
Luxurious Comfort 


The sides of the car above the body 
are entirely open from end to end 
whenever that is your humor. 


And it’s so little trouble that you’ll 
shut the car up tight for even a 
light shower and have it all open 
again in a jiffy as soon as it’s 
over. 


Then there’s the solid comfort all 
winter long of a perfectly enclosed 
car with all the protection of a 
limousine and the richness of 
closed car upholstery and interior 
finish. 


Mounted on the economical Over- 
land Light Six chassis. These are 
ideal every-purpose cars. 


The motor—a six cylinder power 
plant of the most modern type— 
is remarkable for its velvet -soft 
smoothness—a marked character- 
istic especially pleasing in closed 
cars. 


You'll be delighted with the per- 
formance of the Overland Light 
Six Touring Sedan and Coupé. 


And you’ll be delighted with their 
luxuriousness. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 


(Springfield Type) 


1585 


Touring Coupé $1385 


f. 0. b. Toledo 
Subject to change without notice 





The unusually comfortable seats of 
the Sedan are upholstered ina soft, 
rich, gray, fine striped cloth. Sides 
and ceiling are lined to match and 
athick gray carpetcovers the floor. 


At the rear window, there is a rich 
gray silk roll-up curtain. A dome 
light in the ceiling softly but 
amply lights the interior at night 
whenever desired. 


Enjoy the full round of the seasons 
in luxurious comfort. 


See the Willys-Overland dealer about 
one of these cars today. 
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Has that tear off 
cap which makes 
it so easy to open 
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India Relish 


The Heinz ideal is to raise all fruits and vege- 


tables under Heinz supervision, to raise them 


where they grow best, and gather them while 
fresh. ‘Then expeditious methods, toothsome 
recipes and scrupulous cleanliness unite to make 
the Heinz label a guarantee of quality. 

Heinz India Relish is a splendid result of these 
thorough-going methods. It is a sweet pickle 
relish made from delicately seasoned chopped 


vegetables. Its appetizing flavor, its real piquant 
pickle taste add zest to nearly every kind of food. 
If people only knew how good it is, it would be 
used on every dinner table in the land, as it is 


right now on thousands of them. 


Some of the 
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oard Goes Up 


By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


AUTHOR OF “THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING,” ETC. 


4 NHE business girl who lives away from 

home and must eat in a boarding house or 

a restaurant is feeling the increase in the 
cost of foods as keenly as the housewife who 
provides only for her family. She cannot af- 
ford to pay higher prices; neither can she af- 
ford to go without sufficient nourishment, for 
if she is not wel] nourished she will not have 
strength to do her best work physically or men- 
tally. 

The increased prices force a girl to buy 
‘something to eat’’—not what is needed or 
craved, but enough to keep the body machin- 
ery going, and there is an unsatisfied feeling 
after paying the check. 

Many girls are deciding to try cooking for 
themselves, with the aid of the most simple 
equipment with 
which one can man- 


It need not be a hard task to prepare even 
dinner for oneself, especially if the hours are 
good and a long evening is available. In this 
case the fireless should by all means be used; 
a double boiler will be a great help; and many 
good things can be prepared in the smallest 
sized oven that will fit over a gas-stove burner. 

Toast may be made in the oven; both sec- 
tions of the double boiler may be used as sep- 
arate saucepans and, by selecting one with ring 
handles, it may be set down in the cooker with 
cereal and other foods; casseroles may be used 
in the oven with many “‘scalloped”’ dishes or 
to hold foods at table; the triplicate pails per- 
mit three foods to be cooked over one burner. 
A baking pan will serve to bake bacon and to 
“pan” chops in the oven, to avoid odor. 

A little practice 
will enable one to es- 





age. A one or two 
burner gas stove is 
necessary, and a re- 
frigerator known as 
the nursery type, 
which in Philadelphia 
costs about seven 
cents a day for ice. 

I believe it is wiser, 
generally speaking, to 
get for oneself a sim- 
ple, nourishing break- 
fast and carry the 
main part of a whole- 
some luncheon, such 
as an egg sandwich 
with mayonnaise 
dressing, and spend 
what is saved by this 
arrangement on the 
increased price of a 
good dinner. 

For this one meal 
I would patronize the 
very best table-board 
establishment I could 
find, for both the 
quality and the diversity of the food and for 
the class of people who patronize it. 


NE good thing to remember is that you 

need never go hungry or lack for nourish- 
ment as long as you keep yourself provided 
with good bread and milk. These are the two 
great essentials of the diet. 

It would be better to spend part of the food 
money on whole-wheat bread, varying it with 
raisin or nut bread, muffins, etc., ordered from 
a good bakery, to be called for on the way 
home; the best of fresh sweet or salted but- 
ter, as one prefers; and a given amount of milk 
with perhaps five cents’ worth of cream each 
day, than to spend the same amount on a di 
versified but less nourishing diet for breakfast 
and luncheon. 

The milk and cream could be kept in the re- 
frigerator; also eggs, jams, etc. Coffee can be 
quickly made in the morning and an egg boiled. 
If you can afford a bottle that keeps liquids 
hot the coffee may be made the night before. 

A ready-to-use cereal may be eaten, or if 
one can afford the smallest kind of fireless 
cooker the cereal may be cooked overnight. 
If occasionally you wished to prepare your own 
dinner, two chops, or a little steak or liver, 
purchased on the way home, may be pan 
broiled and, with the good bread, butter and 
a canned vegetable 
and fruit, you would 





Three Kettles Over One Burner 


timate closely a 
week’s supply of sta- 
ples like sugar, rice, 
cornstarch, cerealand 
the few canned goods 
needed. Perishables, 
like meat, fresh vege- 
tables and fruits, can 
be selected triweekly 
on the return from 
work, and carried 
home direct. 


GOOD bakery 

wisely used will 
be an assistance, 
many ‘‘store’’ prod- 
ucts being capable of 
adaptation into more 
nourishing dishes, as 
sponge cake with cus- 
tard sauce. 

But the idea be- 
hind the seif-service 
plan is not at all to 
depend daily on 
opening a can, or to 
eat delicatessen meals in one’s own room, both 
of which practices are very expensive and no 
more nourishing than meals bought outside. 
The aim is to understand what are, and how 
to cook, wholesome foods in simple dishes. To 
do this it is only necessary to use a few first 
principles in cooking, such as the right propor- 
tion of water to cook a cereal thoroughly; the 
making of the standard white sauce with its 
dilute form, the cream soup; the easy mas- 
tery of cornstarch, tapioca and similar simple 
dessert S. 

For example, a small supply of white sauce 
may be made and kept in the ice box. It 
quickly becomes a nourishing cream soup 
when diluted and combined with half a can of 
tomato pulp; or it may be used as sauce for 
potatoes or any fresh or canned vegetable, or 
poured over a half can of salmon, corn or other 
food as a ‘‘scalloped”’ dish, to be heated a few 
moments in the little oven. 


*TEWED fruit may be eaten for breakfast, 
poured over a clear tapioca or made intoa 
‘‘whip”’ by the addition of a beaten egg white. 
Left-over cereal may be poured while warm 
into a teacup to be fried for another breakfast 
or it may be used as thickening for soup. 
The Dutch oven is invaluable for scallop 
dishes, baked potatoes, and also for cooking 
chops, bacon and fish, 
rather than the skil- 





have a nourishing 
dinner that you 
would enjoy. 


vo must remem- 
ber that in ready- 
to-serve meals in 
eating houses you are 
constantly paying for 
what we call the 
‘‘overhead”’ charges: 
the wages of the 
waitresses, thedishes, 
and all otherexpenses 
on the place, and 
profit on the food. 

Two eggs poached 
at home would cost 
only tencents at sixty 
cents a dozen, but if 
servedin a restaurant 
would cost twenty or 
thirty cents. Rolls 
costing five cents a 
serving can be eaten 
at home at a cost of 
only a penny each. 

There is no reason for a girl’s lacking fresh 
fruit if she will buy it for herself. The juice 
from a dozen oranges, purchased in the winter 
for thirty cents a dozen, may be strained at one 
time into a glass jar and kept in the refrigerator 
and would last a week, making a delicious, 
quick, early-morning drink. All fruits may be 
enjoyed in season. / 

As a rule I do not think it works out well for 
girls to join together to do cooking, although 
some like to try this, and it should be very 
possible for two, three or four girls to live 
together at less cost than they could board 
separately. 





The Fireless Works While You Sleep 


let, which makes 
more odor and spat- 
ter. If time can be 
found for a special 
“baking evening” a 
pan of baked apples, 
a simple cottage pud- 
ding and a tiny roast 
can all be prepared 
over the same burner. 

By placing foods in 
the fireless, either at 
night or in the morn- 
ing, they will have a 
very long period of 
cooking and dinner 
will be found waiting 
onthe returnat night. 

Owing also to the 
long day or night pe- 
riod, it will seldom be 
necessary to bother 
with the ‘‘ radiators” 
unless it be for a pot 
of soup. Cereals, 
dried fruit and soup 
stock can be placed 
in at night. Use the double boiler for cereals 
and fruit, having the outer compartment filled 
with boiling water. Rice, beans and meat 
dishes are all best put in in the morning. 

In many cases the foods that have been 
thoroughly cooked all day in the fireless can 
be given their final ten-minute heating in the 
little oven. In cold weather a small pot of 
soup can be prepared in the fireless, strained 
and used as sauce or soup throughout the 
week. Cans of assorted soup vegetables or 
left-over rice may be added. 

For one or several girls the self-service plan 
points the way to better feeding at lower cost. 





THE BOOK OF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. From the time a girl announces her engagement up to 

the day of the wedding this book will be helpful to her and to her friends who will entertain for her. Price, 15 cents. 

HER WEDDING DAY. Every bride needs the helpfulness of this illustrated book that shows and tells her how to 

decorate her home and arrange the floral bower for the c2remony; how to decorate the wedding cake and arrange it 

and the flowers on her table; what to serve for the wedding breakfast or buffet supper, etc. Price, 15 cents, 
Address all orders to the Entertainment Bureau, THE LADIES’ HoME JourNAL, Philadelphia. 
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0 p Purchase You Can Make 


completely — your skin is perfectly 


In the first place, there is real economy 
in the use of Pears’. 


Each cake is aged a year after it is 
made. Every drop of free moisture 
is driven from it; every ingredient 
given time to mature slowly and 
thoroughly. 

The result is a firm, compact matured 
soap. This is why a cake of Pears’ 
outlasts two cakes of ordinary soap. 
Pears’ is all soap — there is no waste 
in it. Consider this. 


And then, Pears’ is so thoroughly 
cleansing. It is made of the purest 
materials, carefully blended by the 
world’s most skilful soap chemists. Its 
full, rich lather rinses away quickly, 


Just Why Pears 'is the Wisest 


cleansed, and left delightfully re- 
freshed and comfortable. 


Consider, from another standpoint, the 
fact that Pears’ Soap is aged a year. 
Think of the time and care and pa- 
tience it takes to make this exquisite 
soap. Isn’t it satisfying to feel that you 
are getting all these things when you 
buy a cake of Pears’ Soap P 


These things cannot be said of ordinary 
soaps. Every one is a sound reason 
why Pears’ is the wisest soap purchase 
you can make. Every one is a sound 
reason why Pears’ is the biggest sell- 
ing high-grade toilet soap on earth — 
preferred by millions of women. 








At your dealer’s. 15c a cake for the unscented. 
$1.65 fora box of adozen. Pears’ Glycerine Soap 
(scented) 20c a cake. $2.25 for a box of a dozen. 


If you wish to test Pears’ for little expense, Walter Janvier, 417 Canal Street, New York, 
(Pears’ United States Agents) will send you a trial cake of the unscented for 4c in stamps. 


A. & F. PEARS’, Ltd. 
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ALONG THE SILKEN THREAD 





OMEWHERE along the silken thread as it is changed from 
nature’s product to man’s art, the craftsmanship of the 
Cheneys touches it and makes of it a thing apart. 


The exquisite beauty of the result is widely known— Cheney 
‘ Silks are sought for by most women who appreciate the better 
‘, things of life, but what lies back of them? 


Cheney Silks are designed, woven and dyed among the peaceful 

y hills of Connecticut, where the higher paid workers of the silk 
world are joined together in a clean, contented life, and work 
with pride in their craft and with the joy of creating only the 
beautiful. That means richer, better silk. 


Is it any wonder that Cheney Silks are the standard to which 
others are constantly striving to attain? Is it any wonder that 
you will prefer them as did your mother and your grandmother? 















the all-becoming silk 








leader of the silks for Fall, and the newest Cheney 
creation — is a worthy example of the Cheney mastery of silken artistry. 
The subtle harmony of its original designs, the alluring beauty of 
all its wide range of pastel colorings so adorn each type of charming 
woman that Zantine can most aptly be described as the all-becoming silk. 
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By Mary E. Hopkins 
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A Most Convenient Series of Shelves for Odds and Ends 


OTE—A pam- 
phlet giving —<~@ = 
the directions and 
diagrams for the 
making of any of 
these convenient 
sewing-room arti- 
cles may be had for 
ten cents. Address 
your request, with 
inclosure, to Mary 
E. Hopkins, in care | 
of the Architectural j 
Department, THE 
| 
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A Sewing Table Which 
is I asily Made 





A Cabinet for Cloth 
Remnants 





OST con- 

venient 
will be found | 
this comfort- ip 
able footstool ; 
and an exten- 
sion cut- 
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ELOW is a 
wardrobe 
top which pro- | w 
videsaspacefor | 
hanging unfin- reo 
ished garments {| 
so they will be 
out of the dust. 
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EWING 

cabinet 
which can be 
hung on the 
wall 


ABINET 

screen for 
holding sewing, 
patterns, etc. 




















A Corner of the Bedroom Fixed Up as a Cozy Sewing Corner 
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| plating, Ho.mes & Epwarps use their 
| own high electric current process. 

| 


| Hoimes © Epwarps “wear - proofed 
| ware” comes in two distinct grades. One 
| 
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is marked Houmes & Epwarps Si/ver 
Fy, Inlaid; the other, Hotmes & Epwarps 
RY XIV H-E. 
4 
P| THE SILVER ‘SINLAID’’? PROCESS 
| Until the Hotmes & Epwarps Silver 
SH [Inlaid process was invented all plated 
iS) spoons and forks were bound to show 
ko 
He) 
ed 
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But that is not 


all! In order to ensure 


these Hormes & Evwarps goods reach- 
ing you in perfect condition they are 
packed in double starnish-proof boxes. 


The Jamestown and Newport patterns here illustrated 
suggest the enduring beauty of design which distin- 
guishes all of Hotmes € Epwarps ‘* wear-prooted’’ 


silver plate. 


showing a wide range of other beautiful 


If you wish, we will send you folders 


] patterns. 


We shall be glad also to refer you to a dealer in 


your vicinity who can supply you with Hoimes 


Epwarpbs ‘* wear-proofed wares.”’ 


HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Successor 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Canadian Distributors, STANDARD SILVER Co., Ltp., Toronto, Canada 
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| silver plate every woman should know 

5 | Below are two of the newer HOLMES 
‘ <I B - ' ‘ P F (F EDWARDS *‘enduring style’ pat- 
3| We speak from a lifelong experience in producing silver-plated terns whose beauty rests on a rich 
SI . s ‘ ie simplicity — which will keep them 
5 spoons, forks and knives, whose satisfying beauty and long- always in good taste. The «© Fames- 
i vane ae a me , ae town,” finished in lustre-gray. The 
i wearing qualities ask no favors from the passing years. Here  Neaprt” fir tht wh prefer the 
le are the Hotmes @& Epwarps facts. ee ea eee cee 
P, “XIV H-E” wear-proofed wares. 
P HE foundation metal of HoLmMrs ~——8843;—, signs of wear at backs. 

is | 
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LLOW no waste!’’ is 
the urgent appeal of the 
Food Administration. ~ 


Here is a chopper that finds 
a use for everything of value: 
Turns left-over meat, poultry, 
fish, vegetables, fruit, bread, into 
appetizing and nutritious dishes; 
converts meat-ends and the 
butcher’ s cheaper cuts into juicy, 
toothsome, digestible forms. 


But, more important! — This 
KNIFE-AND -PLATE 
er . 
Enterprise’? Chopper allows no 
waste; it wastes no food or food 
essence, in preparation. 

In your interest, we underscore “ allows 
no waste’’; in your service, we emphasize 
the name “ ENTERPRISE,” 

Because there are choppers that do 
allow waste! They grind and crush, in- 
stead of chop; tear and mangle, instead 
of cut. They squeeze out the juices 


waste the essence of the food, impair its 
digestibility, rob it of nutrition. 


"ENTERPRISE 
) MEAT AND F200 







Today every kitchen must have its 
chopper; and the housewife must 
discriminate among choppers. 


The times, your own self-interest, 
thrift itself, call upon you to choose 
the ‘‘Enterprise’’ Meat-and-Food 
Chopper. Every morsel of meat 
and food chopped in it retains every 
particle of juices and flavor; all the 
nutriment. 


The cutting principle, like your 
scissors, 1s right—steel against steel! 
How it cuts is illustrated: a four- 
bladed steel knife revolves against 
the inner surface of a perforated 
steel plate. 


ti Gia He 
ENTEAP Ris 
i} Ac AT AND FOO b 


These ‘‘Enterprise’’ Steel Cutters 
cut clean. All meat and food is 
chopped into uniform morsels and 
without waste! 


On this page the chopper is taken 
apart, so that you will understand it 
and know the kindto buy. Ask your 
dealer for this same demonstration. 


Look for “‘ENTERPRISE”’ on chopper 
Family Size, $2.50 


At Department, Housefurnishing, 
and Hardware Stores Everywhere 


‘Enterprise’ Choppers are made in 72 sizes and styles 


“Enterprise” Grain Mills or nomesrorn 


cereal products. 
Family Size, $2.50; larger sizes for all uses. 








Other “‘Enterprise”’ Specialties for kitchen economy, to be had from your dealer: Fruit and Jelly Presses, 
Coffee Mills, Cold Handle Sad-irons, Cherry inayat Bottle Cappers, Vegetable Graters, Beef Tenderers. 


Write “WAR-TIME RECIPES,” a new illustrated book of economy dishes, 


prepared and tested by Marion H. Neil, including emerons recipes for 
home-ground cereals, mailed for 4c stamps. Address Dept. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 


ENTERPRISE 


MEAT&F00D CHOPPER 
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Flands 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


The wiry, crisp little man leaned over my 
table and muttered mysteriously: ‘‘A baseball 
player. I have every reason to believe I would 
have been one of the greatest pitchers the 
Giants have produced. It has been a matter of 
great regret to me.’’ He spoke it exactly as if 
at a directors’ meeting. ‘‘ Baseball would have 
been the great thing. I have been very success- 
ful, but I would have had a great career in the 
other line.” 

When he reopened the flap of the tent he 
must have looked thoroughly mystified at Ma- 
dame Ciro’s art, for above the crowd that 
pressed its wondering faces in the strip of air 
I saw Aunt Letty nod. 

‘Ves, yes”’—-I gave her a sphinxlike nod 
“railroad directors think they are misunder- 
stood, just like country storekeepers.” 

As for that curious ability of human nature 
to believe it better fitted for the thing other 
than it is doing, every fortune told that gay 
crowd only revealed a different angle of this 
truth. 

My next palmee was one of the most noted 
opera singers of our day. She said she always 
had wanted to be a trained nurse. She com- 
plained that she worked too hard at her own 
profession, but that nursing was‘a joy; yet 
when a trained nurse entered some minutes 
later she told me that I was quite right, she 
was successful in her own profession, yet would 
much rather have been an actress. 

The prima donna, the nurse, the girl with 
tennis-hardened palm, all nodded their under- 
standing when I said: ‘‘You are a man’s 
woman, if you know what I mean by that.” 

It is strange how many women to-day are 
flattered by being told that they will become a 
great political influence; yet this is a line you 
may safely try and count on their immediately 
endeavoring to get the mayor to head their 
— charity. 

Each woman also yearns to be told that she 

‘‘different”’ from other women. Yet a man 
resent this and reddens as he says: 

‘“Wha’d’ye mean—‘ different’? I don’t see 
that I’m different. No one else ever thought 
| was different.” 


Fe debeinoa curious thing was revealed to me 
among the dozens of palms I read that 
evening, and that is a truth now much denied 
among women. It held its own among society 
girls going in for war charities as among girls 
obliged to work. A single woman generally 
goes into her work hoping to find there the 
man she can marry. 

Again and again they asked me: “If I go 
into this new work, will I find any man there 
whom I may care for?”’ Sometimes the ques 
tion was almost subconscious, but generally 
they asked it. 

Along with the ‘‘misunderstood”’ man or 
woman is another phrase: ‘‘ You love your own 
family dearly, but you are often constrained 
with them, sometimes self-conscious. You can- 
not let go with them as with other people.” I 
found so many—particularly men—own up to 
this. 

It was easy to predict that a man who took 
good care of his diet and had lots of exercise 
would likely live as long as the longest life line 
could allow, but why consult a palmist to hear 
it? Also, why does a woman make a face when 
you tell her that she will live to be a grand- 
mother instead of saying ‘‘ You will be danc- 
ing at seventy.” 

| had one pair that night who surely went 
out misunderstood or at least who didn’t care 
if they were. She was a soft, fluffy thing, just 
a bit of white thistledown that seemed to drift 
on the arm of the lad in khaki. She wanted to 
know if | saw a marriage immediately in her 
hand, and then they both grinned; and he 
asked me to look at once and see if 1 saw a 
marriage immediately in his hand. 

Her sweet young mouth tightened a bit when 
she asked if he were going to take a long jour- 
ney soon, but when I said “‘ Yes, but he will 
come back safely’’—and, believe me! I would 
have said it whatever the life line—she reached 
right up and, before Madame Ciro’s eyes, put 
her arms about his neck. ‘‘I knew it,”’ she said. 
‘*T just knew it. I always felt that nothing 
could happen to you, Donald. You’re differ- 
ent from everybody else.” 


*UCH bits of scenes as I saw enacted within 
~) my black velvet tent that night! If you 
want to understand human nature, don’t study 
philosophy; be a palmist. The most typical 
New England old maid I ever laid eyes on sat 
before me in a stiff, high-boned collar, and con- 
fessed that she had always wanted to be a bal- 
let dancer. Ye shades of Cotton Mather! She 
never blinked as I answered that her hand was 
full of possibilities; but, after all, one danced 
with one’s feet. 

My pile of bills mounted beside me as one 
by one I told that gay evening throng Just the 
things they could tell themselves, or in many 

cases were telling to me. One beautiful truth 

was touc hingly apparent. I felt I could sin- 
cerely tell it to man after man, and I never 
failed to get an eager response. ‘‘ You had a 
wonderful woman friend in your early youth. 
She had a great influence on your whole life; in 
fact, you have judged most other women by 
her, perhaps even your wife. Scarcely a day 
passes but what you think of her. Do you 
place this woman, can you name her?” “Yes, 
my mother,” answered man by man. 

A curious instance of this came right before 
me as one of the actors, advertised to later 
raffle off his autographs outside, came in with 


a very old lady, whose gnarled, rheumatic 
fingers showed an early struggle. The hard 
creases of her palm were those no manicurist 
could soften. I saw plainly written there the 
story of a mother’s divine selflessness. 

He quickly slipped to my side and pressed 
aten-dollar bill in my hand. ‘Tell mother,” he 
whispered, ‘‘that she is the best mother inthe 
world, will you, Madame Ciro? Tell her that 
she is beautiful, that any talent I may have 
comes from her. She is still beautiful to me,”’ 
he said softly; ‘‘what she has lost comes from 
working too hard when I was a boy. Don’t 
notice her hands, please,” he pleaded; “she is 
a bit sensitive and, anyway, it’s so grand to 
have her just as she is. 

As [ held the gnarled palm, the knotted 
fingers in mine, she still wanted to know if her 
life line ran long enough to witness the full 
triumph of someone—an actor—who was very 
dear to her. 


HAD just finished assuring a large, red-faced 

two-hundred-pounder that his whole hand 
cried out for exercise, when suddenly some- 
thing happened outside that seemed to clutch 
my heart and leave the tent a swirl of palms 
outlined on black velvet. Before the next man 
seated himself at my divan, I instinctively 
pulled my green veil close to my eyes and 
shrank deep into the blue shadows. In an- 
other minute my struggling breath was lower- 
ing my voice to have ‘‘Madame Ciro’’ tell 
Doctor Carlton that he had a deep spiritual 
side to his nature no one had ever penetrated. 
And Doctor Carlton, expert psychologist, was 
saying, frankly amazed: ‘‘Why, how could 
you know that?” 

I was almost leughing aloud now at the 
humanity of man. Poor, fat Eddy Bloom had 
said the same. Now, sure myself that he would 
reveal to the famous ‘‘ Madame Ciro” what he 
would tell no other, I gained confidence. “‘ You 
have a dual nature, strongly marked.” I 
searched his palm keenly under the flashlight, 
my face well lowered. ‘‘ You have given in to 
the pleasure-loving, rather spoiled side too long 
Few people in the world where you move really 
touch your better nature.”’ I added there what 
pleases every man: ‘ You are really very old- 
fashioned in your ideas of women and of a 
home.”’ Then I looked him almost in the eye 
from my shadowed recess and for the fiftieth 
time that evening said: ‘‘ You are a misunder- 
stood man.” 

““T had someone once who understood me 
very well,” I found him saying gently; ‘‘if she 
had lived my life would have been better.” 

“Ves,” I answered, frightened, touched by 
the eager, boyish smile that flitted across his 
handsome face. ‘‘I know.’’ Then suddenly I 
felt the hard thing within me melt, and only 
fear left that the ground on which I was tread- 
ing was far too slippery for Madame Ciro’s 
world-wise feet. 

‘He is just as I thought—just as he showed 
himself to me those days in the library when he 
first told me that I really seemed to under- 
stand him. Must those days be over? Must I 
really lose the man whose destiny I now hold 
in the very palm of my hand?” I cannot vouch 
for what Madame Ciro would have told him, 
but suddenly, daringly, I shot the light down 
to the Mount of the Moon. I pinched, I 
plodded that mount and I blinked knowingly, 
my voice low, my face well covered, my heart 
leaping wildly. 

“You have lately met someone who under- 
stood you,” I told him, *‘ but the rest of this line 
baffles me. You changed your mind regarding 
her.” 

I waited. His silence seemed definite. 

‘“Do you understand this?” I asked him 
mystically. 

“Ves,” he answered slowly. 
1 could not make her happy.” 


W335 “Madame Ciro” ever so interested 
before in a mere fate line? ‘‘ Yes, yes,” I 
assured him, ‘“‘this is the proper star connect- 
ing your fate line with the Mount of the Moon. 
This woman will bring you happiness, courage, 
new ambition.” 

As he started back, something impish rose 
within me; and, after all, there was my fat beau 
Eddy Bloom at home. ‘There is a possible 
rival here who may come between you,” I 
said with the ghost of a chuckle. ‘‘ You must 
act at once. Don’t delay another day,” I 
urged—almost threatened it. Then suddenly, 
because I could not stand this new comedy— 
stranger than Madame Ciro herself could have 
foretold—I rose and glided out to the back- 
tent dressing room, where I sank limply into 
Aunt Letty’s arms. 

““Vou have made a wonderful success—just 
as I predicted,” said Aunt Letty. ‘‘The whole 
crowd are dazzled by Madame Ciro’s expert 
reading of character. I am so proud of you, 
honey. We will dash home now, for this dark- 
ness is the first signal for the lights to be put 
out.” 

She put her arms about me and pressed me, 
half-shaking, half- laughing, into the soft fur 
of her coat. ‘“‘You are tired out, dear,’”’ she 
whispered soothingly. 

“No, no, Aunt Letty,” I cried again and 
again; ‘‘ you don’t understand.” 

“Dear,” said Aunt Letty very softly, “if you 
are beginning to feel misunderstood we will send 
for Doctor Carlton in the morning. He took 
me out to supper to talk about you. He ex- 
pects to drop in to see you anyway to-morrow. 
You seem to have found in him a deep spiritual 
side nc one else has touched.” 


“T was afraid 





“LIKE GRANDMOTHER USED TO MAKE.” Do you remember grandmother’s old-fashioned cookies and 
gingerbread, the kind you used to travel miles to get during the holiday season? Our New Housekeeping Editor 

has gathered the choicest recipes from old-time kitchens everywhere, and put them together in this booklet. 
Probably it contains that “special recipe” for which you have been looking for your Halloween or Thanksgiving 
celebration. Price, 15 cents. Address the New Housekeeping Editor, THE Lapies’ Home Journat, Independence 


mae Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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, The Passing Way—Haphazard” 
‘ull cookery — guessing, tasting, 
ery changing. Sometimes right 
and sometimes wrong never 
twice alike. 
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Why No Other Kitchen Anywhere Can Match a Van Camp Creation 
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oe New Culinary Methods Instead of recipes we now have formulas — the 
ild % m ‘ % 
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he Offer Multiplied Delights , dele 
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a they will change all your conceptions of some i ll . . 
ye Sssatitee toile directions are followed to the letter. So any Van 
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er- Camp product is exactly like the finest dish of 
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I their high-priced master chefs. We had English treme requirements. Our vegetables are grown on 
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ws scientific cooks. Now a corps of pee, trained But ease of digestion is the chief aim of this 
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oi Analysis now takes the place of guesswork. tests. That is all-important. Yet there, chef meth- 
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The New-Method Pork and Beans 
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Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
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Perfect Fit 


© be reasonably warm our grandmothers re- 
signed themselves to the bulk and shapelessness 
of the old-time flannels. 


Perfect 


One woman rebelled —she saw no reason why to 
be warm one must sacrifice daintiness — and the re- 
sult of her inspiration 1s 


66 ea mE 
MERODE 
( Hand-Finished ) 
Fine Gauge Ribbed 


UNDERWEAR 


Feminine in every detail, these undergarments 
are as dainty as any woman could wish. 


Each one is cut by hand from an individual pat- 
tern, which assures perfect fit; every seam is the 
patent Flatlock, giving one thickness of material, 
and each garment is daintily finished by hand. 


From twenty to thirty people inspect ‘‘Mérode’’ 
undergarments before they are packed. 


Select union suits, vests, drawers and tights for 
yourself or the children, in any size, in any style; 
low or high neck, short or long sleeves, knee or 
ankle length. In cotton, merino or silk mixtures, 
all are attractively priced. 


If your dealer does not carry ‘‘Mérode,” ask for 
**Harvard Mills’ (made by us), which is identical 
in all but name. 


If you have any difficulty in securing either “Merode” or “Harvard 
Mills” (hand-finished) underwear, write us for name of nearest dealer. 


WINSHIP, BOIT & CO. 


(HARVARD KNITTING MILL) 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 


Founded 1888 


New York: 1101-1113 Broadway 
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is Up Against 


t on the Voice: As Told 


By Irving Wilson Voorhees, M.S., M.D. 


JHEN a person sings correctly, 
| not merely the throat and lungs 
are used, but the entire human 
ni organism is at work ‘most of 
Ff all, perhaps, the brain. The 
/ ys whole body must be in concord 
wre to secure good results. There- 
= ZC ) fore, at the very outset one’s 
equipment should be carefully inventoried and 
all aspirants who are not fitted by nature for a 
‘career’? should be frankly told so by the con- 
scientious voice specialist or teacher. 

The physician is often asked about the phy- 
sical structure of successful singers. I have 
examined the vocal equipment of several of the 
great singers and in every case found something 
remarkable about the formation of the nasal 
chambers, the vocal cords or the general 
development of the chest. 






Habits are Important 


SERTAIN general habits of life are of im- 
C portance to the singer. He must be careful 
not to overeat or overdrink; to avoid inhaling 
dust and to keep in the best possible physical 
condition. Road travel, irregular hours for 
working and sleeping, abuse or neglect of the 
stomach, all have a marked influence on the 
voice. 

The question of vital importance to the 
singer is: ‘‘How long is my voice going to 
last?”? The answer can be determined chiefly 
by the kind of care the voice gets. No other 
special function of the body is so susceptible to 
abuse. So easily is ‘the edge rubbed off” that 
many singers who pride themselves on careful 
attention to all details of bodily and vocal 
hygiene are sometimes at a loss to explain cer 
tain roughnesses which now and then appear. 

Voice troubles common to singers may be 
classified as follows: (1) Difficulties due to 
faulty technique. (2) Difficulties due to care- 
lessness or willful neglect. (3) Difficulties due 
to accidental infection of the respiratory tract, 
to constitutional disorders or to injuries. 

If the technique be wrong, the chief point of 
vocal stress will be in the larynx. This en 
genders strain upon the vocal cords and upon 
the muscles which control them. A common 
result is little growths which project from the 
margin of the cords and keep the edges from 
exactly and completely approximating (meet 
ing). Unle the method of production i 
entirely changed and the voice rebuilt, this is 
fatal to further progress. 

Singing out of one’s compass is one of the 
common faults. The pupil whose voice is 
naturally mezzo-soprano insists on trying 
coloratura work, or a barytone studies tenor 
roles, perhaps to his ultimate ruin. This 
“screwing up” of the voice is a potent cause of 
trouble. ‘‘ Big-tone work” pleases the public; 
but as a result the larynx is strained and the 
blood vessels in the vocal cords become dis- 
tended and congested. 

There is often a stretched feeling in the 
sides of the throat, especially when high tones 
have been used a great deal. In singing softly 
a sense of insecurity is noticeable, and in order 
to keep the voice from breaking, the throat 
is gripped by the strong muscles and ‘‘set.” 
There is a tendency to slide off pitch into a 
lower note. Muscular contractions are irreg- 
ular and out of control, and the expired air, 
instead of flowing in a steady stream, escapes 
in jets, giving rise to a tremolo. 

Every hard effect diminishes the beauty of 
the voice, which loses its splendor through con- 
tinued ill-treatment. Not that one should 
always sing softly, but the stream of air should 
pass out almost of itself and leave behind a 
feeling as if the mouth and nose were filled 
with tone. When one sings forlissimo, there 
should be a feeling of complete tone control, 
and during the greatest swelling of tone full 
elasticity of the muscles participating must be 
present. 

Fatigue of the vocal muscles is noticed by 
the singer much earlier than by the physician. 
If neglected, relaxation of the vocal cords and 
loss of clear definition of tone occur. If we 
follow the singer who has changed from bary- 
tone to tenor we find that his singing period 
is short, and after repeated breakdowns the 
efficiency of his voice finally goes. 

A like condition holds for mezzo-soprano 
and soprano. In artistic circles there exists the 
opinion that alto voices are rare and do not 
last long. The fact is that composers have 
written less music for alto voices than for so- 
pranos, and the female singer must, therefore, 
study parts which do not lie within her range. 


Never Sing When You Have a Cold 


*ARELESSNESS or willful neglect is ex- 
emplified by singing while suffering from a 
cold or acute tonsillitis; or again, in singing out 
of one’s compass. Too often young singers 
attempt arias from grand operas which are 
entirely out of their range. It takes years for 








the voice to mature, and for the first two or 
three years of vocal culture what to sing is fully 
as important as how to sing. 

There are many dangers to which singers are 
accidentally exposed. Laryngitis, for example, 
is an air-borne infection, inhaled very often 
from the air into which some careless person 
has coughed or sneezed. In public assemblies 
one often hears a succession of coughs and 
sneezes. This is not due to unconscious imita- 
tion, as many believe, but because the air is 
polluted by someone who is suffering from cold 
or bronchitis and the helpless majority of the 
assemblage is obliged to breathe this infected 
atmosphere. One should always cough or 
sneeze into a handkerchief. 

Certain constitutional disorders, such as 
gout, rheumatism and diabetes, cause an ab- 
normal amount of secretion from the mucous 
membrane and render the voice husky or in- 
flexible. Falls or blows on the nose often frac- 
ture the nasal septum and make perfect head 
resonance impossible. This, fortunately, is a 
condition which can be remedied by a skillful 
operation. There are also other physical ob- 
structions, such as enlarged or diseased tonsils 
and adenoids, which must be cared for in order 
to perfect the vocal mechanism. 

Nasal or head resonance is such an important 
factor in good singing that the nose specialist 
should be consulted for all causes of diminished 
or imperfect head tones. If one asks a singer 
to hum and then presses each nostril alter- 
nately, the slightest difference in resonance 
between the two sides can be easily noticed. 
This means that some form of nasal obstruc- 
tion is present. Such conditions can be easily 
remedied by the nasal surgeon and must be 
corrected if the singer is to get all out of the 
voice that he should. 

The expert laryngologist will not always be 
on the lookout for physical causes, ‘Sin order 
to operate.” Not if he isa highly trained, capa 
ble man who thoroughly knows the singer’s 
problems. He will then tell you that some ton 
sils are better left in place, and that the mere 
removal of a bony excrescence from the nose 
will not of itself “place the tones forward.” 
Moreover, he will emphasize the importance 
of avoiding colds and sore throat, and the 
urgent necessity of curing them quickly once 
they have started. To sing during an acute 
laryngitis may permanently damage the vocal 
met hani sm. 


The Placement of the Voice 


A VOICE which is ‘naturally placed” 
L-’. should not be meddled with. By ‘“‘ natural 
placement” is meant the ability a singer show 
in securing fine resonance without special 
instruction. There is no one area to which 
every tone should be directed. So-called “open 
tones” are supposed to be resonated from the 
chest walls; as a matter of fact, they are res- 
onated chiefly from the spinal column. The 
resonance which one feels and hears in the chest 
walls simply represents that part of the vibrat 
ing column of air which is reflected downward 
from the closely approximated vocal cords. 

Placement of the voice comes to the singer 
only when he has learned to sense the “feeling 
of a tone,” and has so trained his ear that he 
knows instinctively when his tone is too for- 
ward, too far backward, too open, too covered, 
etc. Itis one of the most difficult acquirements 
for the singer who does not possess this gift. 

The question of how to breathe is a bugaboo 
to many physicians, vocal teachers and all 
pupils. The entire matter can be reduced to 
its lowest terms by striving for breath control 
rather than for breath volume. A very small 
amount of air is actually needed to produce a 
tone of good sustaining and carrying power. 
Too often a pupil fills the lungs by inhaling 
deeply and then tries to force this immense 
volume of air through the chink of the glottis 
(the space between the vocal cords). 

Now, in producing high tones much less air 
is actually in use than in producing low tones, 
for in low tones the cords are not closely set 
together, hence the escaping volume of air is 
relatively large; but during the emission of a 
high tone the cords are very closely approxi- 
mated and the air pressure should not be too 
great. 

Any study of breathing should look toward 
freeing the nasal cavities and nasopharynx 
from obstruction in order that the intake of ail 
through the nose be unrestricted and that the 
resonance chambers be thoroughly capable of 
function. Physical exercises which expand the 
chest, straighten the spinal column in its upper 
segments, increase the strength of the dia 
phragm and the chest and abdominal muscle 
are especially desirable. Subsequent training 
is entirely a matter of so modulating the motor 
forces that just enough breath will be used 
to produce the desired effect. This will do 
away with all necessity for high chest position, 
concave abdomen and all the other plans for 
securing vocal power. 














HER WEDDING DAY. Every bride needs the helpfulness of this illustrated book that shows and tells hér how to 
decorate her home and arrange the floral bower for the ceremony; how to decorate the wedding cake and arrange it 
and the flowers on her table; what to serve for the wedding breakfast or buffet supper, etc. Price, 15 cents. Address 
your order to the Entertainment Bureau, THE Lapies’ Home JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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The Choice of 


Discriminating People 


You,too, may acquire that graceful carriage. 


The first essential is to be sure footed. 
Those who know, wear Cat’s Paw Cushion 
Rubber Heels, because the Foster Friction 
Plug prevents slipping. 


Here is the secret of that even balance 
maintained with perfect rhythm in dancing 
—an easy, swinging walk. Here is foot 
comfort and protection for every step of 
the day. 


You may have them put on the slenderest 
heels you have just as neatly as on walk- e 
ing shoes. They're small, almost invisible. | 


Ideal for the home — they lessen fatigue — 
no holes to track mud and dirt. Every 
member of the family should wear Cat's 
Paws. The polished floors would show 
no heel marks. 


They cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
Worn by millions who have tried other 
kinds first — and the name is easy to 
remember. 





cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 
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SPAN Sa a , 





FOSTER TRED-AIR 
HEEL CUSHIONS 
These “cushions of 
air’’ inside your shoes 
protect the stockings 


from nails — improve ; ~ 

sia ts AF hitehies and 50c. attached, black, white and tan. For 

add slightly to your men, women and children. All Dealers 

height prevent fe 

tigue. If your dealer 

canst aupp 907 FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
will on receipt o Cs 

State size of shoe and 105 Federal] Street a fi, Boston, Mass. 


emp obra rage a Originators and Patentees of the Foster 


direct. Friction Plug which Prevents Slipping 
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CORSETS 


‘ There Is One 
. Perfect Corset 
For You 


e It’s the corset that is made 
for your type of figure and 
for yours alone. It is the 
» corset that protects the 
charm and grace of your 
naturally good figure. 
» The perfect corset keeps 
your figure youthful, and 
that is the ambition of 
» every woman who appre- 
ciates the beauty and 
° charm of the well-poised, 
fashionable figure. 
American Lady Corsets afford 
0 sucha variety of models that 
among them you are sure to 
® find the perfect corset for you. 
Model 390—Smart Model 314—New 





style with low bust model for medium 

and long skirt; elastic figure; low bust, long 

sections in skirt. skirt; very graceful 
9 Coutil or Batiste, lines; well stayed; 

white or pink, sizes elastic in top. Coutil, 

19 to 30. $2.00. white, 20 to 30. $2.00. 
° 


Model 320 — Flastic and brocade; for 
dancing, negligee or general wear; ut- 

° most comfort, exceptional style; in 
pink; sizes 19 to 30. $2.00. 


; CORSETS 


> $4, $3.50, $3, $2.50, $2 
and even less © 


Back Lace and Front Lace Styles 


° Women of medium figuremay 
choose from many American 
Lady models, each model care- 
, fully designed to meet the in- 

dividual. needs of the wearer. 


Slender figures, whether tall or 
short, will find smart models 
that emphasize the natural 
> grace and charm of the petite 
or willowy figure. 


For full figures and very heavy 
figures there are many modeis 
that insure comfort with 
0 greaterstyle and youthfulness. 








Model 650 — Affords Model 626 — I'ash- 
ty) youthful lines to well ionable model with 

developed figures. low bust; long skirt; 

Has low bust; elastic four elastic sections 
° gores in skirt; heavily in top; fine silk fig- 

stayed. Sizes 20 to 36 ured brocade, pink. 

at $3.50 and $4.00. Sizes 19 to 30. $3.50. 
° Model 386—Front lace corset for 


average figures; low bust, long hip; 
elastic sections in top; elastic in back 
° of skirt. White Coutil or Batiste; 
sizes 19 to 30. $2.00. 
Ask at your favorite store to 
see the American Lady models 
designed especially for you. 


0 


Look for the name in the 
corset; it is your guarantee 
of entire satisfaction. 








\ 
\ 


American Lady Corset 
Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


New York Chicago San Francisco 























HE crude conveniences of the 
e | day before the calorie was dis- 
My (| covered—pounds and quarts— 
“3\5, | are difficult to oust from their 
¥) | stronghold; they make less 
| | trouble for the groceryman and 
4) make you spend more money 
aa_—_-J than you need to spend. 

‘*What is a calorie?’”’ the housewife is ask- 
ing. When you explain that itis a unit of nour- 
ishment she is liable still to look blank, although 
she thinks that she must know, nowthat she has 
beentold. If aman came down from the moon 
and asked ‘‘What is a penny?” that might 
be equally difficult to explain. You would tell 
him it was something for measuring the differ- 
ent values of commodities, not necessarily by 
their bulk, although sometimes so; that it was 
translatable into nickels, dimes and quarters. 
But the more you said the more confusing it 
might become. 

Because you have been accustomed to deal- 
ing with pennies all your lives you perform 
the most complicated reckonings without 
thinking of them as wearisome. At the candy 
counter you are offered one stick of peanut 
candy for one penny, and one pound of choco- 
late almonds for eighty pennies. The latter 
you will probably pay for in silver fifty-cent 
and twenty-five-cent pieces and a nickel. 

Without effort you are able to think of these 
coins in terms of pennies and to judge of the 
difference in values of what you are getting for 
eighty pennies and for one penny, although 
there is by no means eighty times as much bulk 
in one asin the other. It is a flaw in our edu- 
cation that we are not accustomed similarly to 
thinking of foods in terms of calories. The con- 
cept is left for our more mature years, when 
the mind is lazy and when the whole problem 
seems to loom up as big as the question of 
““What is a penny?” to the man in the moon. 


ia,” prccage did not endow all foods with the 
same amount of nourishment or food 
value—any more than she endowed all trees 
with the same height. The calorie measures 
differences in nourishment, just as the inch 
measures differences in height. A pound of 
strawberries contains one hundred and seventy 
calories, but a pound of squash pie contains 
eight hundred and twenty calories—-nearly five 
times as much food value; a pound of lean pork 
chops contains eight hundred calories, a pound 
of fat salt pork three thousand five hundred 
and fifty calories, a pound of sausage two 
thousand and fifty calories, and so on. 

In purchasing foods by the pound you are 
buying varying numbers of calories. If you 
have a limited amount of money to spend, and 
for this reason desire to obtain the maximum 
nourishment or calories that amount of money 
can buy, or if you wish to obtain it as a matter 
of principle and national economy, you must 
be trained, just as the male recruit is trained. 
You must know, at least roughly, the differ 
ence in food value or calories between a pound 
of this and a pound of that. Otherwise you are 
like an untrained soldier who is simply given a 
gun and told to shoot. He may hit the mark, 
but if trained he is more likely to do so. 

If you want to get the most out of your 
money it will make a big difference whether 
you buy corn meal, one hundred calories of 
which made into mush and fried costs only one- 
fifth of a cent, or cabbage, one hundred calo- 
ries of which now costs seven cents. Baked 
rice with cheese costs only half a cent for one 
hundred calories, while baked potato, plain, 
costs a cent and a half for the same number of 
calories. Baked lima beans cost only half a 
cent for one hundred calories, while turnips 
and potatoes mashed together cost over two 
cents for one hundred calories. 

If a family were down to its last fifteen 
cents, with no more money in sight, it would be 
a tragedy if the money were spent for a can of 
tomatoes or a can of spinach, when a loaf of 
whole-wheat bread and a bottle of milk would 
give more than ten times as many calories for 
the same money. 


to is another important thing to know 
about calories: there are three kinds—pro- 
tein calories, fat calories and carbohydrate 
calories. Lean meat, fish, fowl, eggs and cheese 
belong to the protein group; butter, oils, fats 
from meats, and all ‘“‘shortenings” belong to 
the fat type of calorie; cereals, bread, potatoes 
and other vegetables contain mostly carbo- 
hydrate calories, although most of them also 
contain some fat and some protein calories. 
Sugars and fruits contain mostly carbohydrate 
calories. 

These three kinds of calories should not be 
taken in equal amounts in the diet. About ten 
per cent of the total should be protein, thirty 
per cent fat and about sixty per cent carbohy- 
drate. In selecting your day’s total calories 
select most of them out of the cereals, vege- 
tables and fruits, and add a little out of the 
meat and egg group and a little out of the fats 
A good rule is not to serve flesh foods more 
than once a day, and then in moderation. 














If She is Going to be Effective in the Food War 


By Emily Frances Robbins 


Owing to the method by which the stomach 
and intestines do their work, a certain amount 
of bulk in the diet is necessary, irrespective of 
calories. These organs depend upon the pres- 
sure of the bulk to keep their machinery going. 
The calories should be selected, therefore, that 
the usual bulk to which the stomach is accus- 
tomed may not be too radically interfered with. 

If you want to cut down your calories and 
yet not reduce the total bulk to which you are 
accustomed, you can do so by cutting out one 
pat of butter and three teaspoonfuls of sugar 
from a meal. That will eliminate two hundred 
calories from your intake, but not reduce the 
bulk any appreciable amount. You can choose 
an apple instead of an orange, thus cutting one 
hundred calories to. fifty; or you can select 
onions instead of peas, again cutting out fifty 
calories without diminishing the bulk. 

This is the secret of some of the great reduc- 
tions in weight which have been brought about 
by very clever people. Reducing the calories 
reduces fat at its source. Fat, with healthy 
people, means an excess of calories. There is 
seldom any mystery about getting fat. A fat 
woman will tell you that she is a very small 
eater; but she generally means small in bulk. 
Three teaspoonfuls of sugar are not much to 
look at, but they are as much, in calories, as 
five cupfuls of shredded cabbage. One little pat 
of butter has as many calories as two apples. 
If she is fond of butter and of sweets she may 
be a very big eater as far as calories go, even 
though she takes small helpings. 


ESIRE, taste and temperament are by no 
means ignored in the scientific régime. But 
there is no doubt that knowledge modifies the 
appetite. The romance attending certain foods 
flies out of the window as knowledge regarding 
them walks in at the door. Pie never looks so 
attractive to the fat woman after she knows 
that it adds four hundred more calories to her 
ration. Beef potroast loses some of its appetiz- 
ing qualities to the economical underweight 
after she knows that she is paying the maxi- 
mum price for the minimum number of calories. 

There is no need of the irksome and bore 
some cutting out of one’s beloved foods, in the 
trained housewife’s dietary, as far as keeping 
to the requisite number of calories is con 
cerned, It is simply necessary to make an ad 
justment for the different values in calories. 
The fat woman can eat pie if she wants to, but, 
to do so and not grow fatter, she must choose 
her other foods from among those very low in 
calories, such as cabbage, carrots, spinach, to 
matoes or apples, so that even with the pie she 
is not exceeding requirements. 

The thin man may have his beef and toma- 
toes if he will also take a glass of milk with 
perhaps a little cream added; or top off with 
custard, and perhaps piece out with a table- 
spoonful of olive oil at the end of the meal. 


| ECENTLY the Life Extension Institute, of 

New York City, experimented with twelve 
husky ‘‘rookies” of the New York police de- 
partment to see how they would flourish on a 
diet costing only twenty-five cents a day for 
each person. Since they were engaged in daily 
athletic training and were big and muscular 
it was reckoned that each needed at least 
thirty-five hundred calories to maintain his 
weight and efficiency. A man not exercising 
in this way would not need more than three 
thousand, and a moderate sized woman in a 
sedentary occupation should not take more 
than twenty-four hundred. 

‘The problem was so to spend the twenty- 
five cents as to get the thirty-five hundred 
calories out of it. Some difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting cabbage into the menu and 
still keeping it within the stated expenditure, 
as cabbage had soared so high in price and is 
so low in calories. 

The experiment was supervised by an ex- 
pert, a trained food soldier, who not only ac- 
complished the desired result but managed to 
furnish such a varied and appetizing menu 
that the men exceeded their minimum require- 
ments of calories and grew fat. 

The report of this experiment is a valuable 
guide to the “‘expenditure of salaries to get the 
most calories.”’ It gives useful tables of costs 
of food per one hundred calories and of costs 
per pound. ‘The food soldier’s battleground 
is the home kitchen, and there are no cheers for 
the heroine. But her work is a noble service 
that extends through war and on through 
peace, her efficiency as a soldier increasing her 
usefulness as wife and mother. 





NOTE—The prices quoted in this article were current in 
New York City when the article went to press. These 
prices will undoubtedly change, but the proportionate 
costs of these foods will remain approximately the same. 


NOTE—Our new booklet, ‘‘ Low-Cost Meals for High- 
Cost Times,” contains a detailed report of the “‘rookie” 
diet squad conducted by the Life Extension Institute, of 
New York City, together with the menus and recipes 
which were served. Tables of the costs of food per hun- 
dred calories and of costs per pound are also given. To pro- 
cure a copy send fifteen cents in stamps or coin with your 
request to the New Housekeeping Editor, THE LaDIEs’ 
Home JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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OW TO MAKE CORN-MEAL GRIDDLECAKES :—Put two cupfuls of corn meal into a mixing bowl, 

add a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt; pour over the corn meal two cupfuls of boiling water, stir 
thoroughly till the mixture becomes smooth, let it stand until cold (about thirty minutes), then add two 
tablespoonfuls of molasses, six level teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder and a quarter of a cupful of cold 
water; mix well, spread with a spoon on a well-greased griddle, or an iron frying pan, in thin cakes; when 
done on one side turn and cook the other side. Eaten hot with honey or sirup they require no butter. 





Mr. Hoover's War-Time Dishes 


Mr. Hoover asks you to save wheat flour and serve your 
country. These recipes do it. Less than one cupful of 
wheat flour is used in both these dishes. You also save 
eggs. No eggs are used at all. We know 55 other ways to 
save eggs. Thousands of women are using these ways. 
Let us show you, Just write for"55 Ways to Save Eggs, to the 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 100 Fulton Street, New York City — 
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The Real 
Southern Corn 
















HOW TO MAKE IT 
4, Cupful Corn VY; Teaspoonful 
Meal Salt 









Mea Sa 
¥4 Cupful Flour ¥, Cupful Milk 
3 Teaspoonfuls and Water 






Royal Baking ' <r 
~ Powder 2 Tablespoon- 
Bi ead as 1 Tablespoonful fuls Melted 


Sugar Bacon Fat 
IX in order given; beat well; f 
bake in a well-greased shallow J 

pan ina hot oven about twenty min- 

utes. Left-over pieces may be split, 
buttered, and browned in oven, 










Mammy Used 
to Make It 
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Roasting-Ovens Under 


Studio Skylights 


T the Beech-Nut plant, the expert who superin- f 
tends the roasting of the peanuts for Benda & 
Peanut Butter, works in a room lighted by great North 
skylights—like a photograph studio. This is to insure 
unvarying evenness of light. 

Evenness of light is necessary to determine when the 
peanuts have reached a certain shade of brown color 
which indicates that they are perfectly roasted. 

It is such exactness as this—throughout all its 
processes—that produces the characteristic flavor of 


bDeech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


Exactness in selection of peanuts—only No. | quality 
Spanish and Virginia peanuts—the choicest grown. 
Exactness in blending the highly-flavored Virginias 
with the rich Spanish. 





Exactness in eliminating every foreign substance— 
earth, shells, skins, defective kernels and the bitter 
little hearts. Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is absolutely 
free from grit. 

Exactness in seasoning. The salt added with absolute uniformity. 
Marvelous crushing and salting machines have been invented that 
smoothly crush and season the nuts at the same time. 

Exactness in packing—in thoroughly sterilizing each glass jar; 
in filling the jars from the bottom first to exclude air; in vacuum-seal- 
ing them so that Beech-Nut Peanut Butter will remain sweet— 
not turn rancid. 


As the result of such exactness, a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter is filled full of flavor and food value. For a Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter sandwich contains the same amount of Strength, 
Heat and Energy as a glass of rich cream milk. 

If your children are inclined to eat too many sweets, give them 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter spread on bread, crackers or toast—at 
meals and between meals. Grown-ups like Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter just as well as the children. 

Therefore, we say: Order a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter from 
your grocer today. Have it on the table at your next meal. Have 
each member of the family give you his or her verdict. 


We know that from then on, you will keep Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter always on hand. 


Ask Your Grocer About the Superior 
Quality of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canayjonarir, N. Y. 
































ae the Chick« 


3 | would like to serve tie te on 
your table, but perhaps you 
can’t afford to do so: either it 
| is too expensive to feed and care 
| for eating chickens during the 
=| winter, or chickens on the mar- 
—— | ket are beyond one’s money 
limit for meat. W hy not, then, can them now 
while they are cheapest? A fowl weighing two 
pounds when dressed should make a pint can 
of solid meat and a pint of stock thick enough 
to jelly. A three-pound fowl should fill a one- 
and-one-half-pint or perhaps a quart jar. The 
chicken may be canned by either of these 
methods given in a Cornell Bulletin, ‘‘ Waste 
of Meat in the Home” 

(1) Free the meat from the bones and cut it 
into pieces of such size that they will go into 
the jars easily. Pack the raw meat solidly into 
tested clean glass jars, filling the jars to within 
three-quarters of an inch from the top. Sprin- 
kle over the top of the meat half a teaspoonful 
of salt for each pint of meat. Add no water. 
Celery leaves, onion, pepper or other seasoning 
may be a‘dded if desired. 

Adjust on the jar a new rubber of good qual- 
ity. Place the cover on the top of the jar, and 
adjust but do not fasten the upper wire clamp; 
or, if a screw-top jar is used, partly screw on 
the cover. Place the jars on a rack ina tightly 
covered container, such as a washboiler, in 
which there is warm water that reaches to 
about an inch from the tops of the jars. 

Sterilize the meat by cooking it four or five 
hours, beginning to count the time when the 
water around the jars reaches the boiling point 











A removing the jars from the sterilizer 
complete the sealing of each jar by adjust- 
ing the lower wire of the clamp or, in the case 
of a screw-cop jar, by screwing the top tight. 
Keep the jars in a cool dark place. 

(2) Sear the meat in a hot oven, in hot fat or 
in boiling water, and steam it or simmer it 
until it can be torn apart. Pack the meat into 
the jars, fill the space with stock, and add half 
a teaspoonful of salt to each pint of meat. 
Sterilize the meat for three hours, as above. 
Unless the meat is first browned it does not 
have so good a flavor as that of raw meat 
steamed in the can. 

The Government gives these recipes for can- 
ning chicken and other poultry and game: 

(a) Kil! the fowl and draw it at once; wash it 
carefully and cool it, then cut it into conven- 
ient sections. Place these ina wire basket or in 
cheesecloth and boil them until the meat can 


Stretching 


By Mrs. Sarah 


ir tg (ROM a five-pound beef roast I 

A g serve my family of three five 

meat dinner dishes and have in 
addition the soup stock for 
which the cut-out bone is, of 
=n } course, utilized. In some house- 

! holds, where economy is not 
Ma special consideration, a dish 
such as réchauffé of beef, the recipe for which 
isgiven herewith, may be preferred at luncheon. 

The meat dishes for the five meals are as 
follows: for the first meal, which is likely to be 
Sunday dinner, the roast, whether beef, pork, 
ham or leg of lamb, is panned and basted only 
with drippings; for the second meal of roast 
beef the cold meat is merely sliced into the 
heated gravy remaining from the day before 
and left to simmer until heated through; for 
the third, réchauffé of beef, creole style, is used; 
meat pie with a biscuit crust forms the fourth; 
and croquettes from the left-overs, ground, 
form the fifth. 

For baked ham, too, I purchase about five 
pounds; I havea slice cut from the larger end 
for baking separately. Left-overs may always 
be ground and, creamed with white sauce or 
scrambled with eggs, they form an acceptable 
breakfast dish. Roast pork or leg of lamb may 
be used interchangeably for some of the recipes. 





Reéechauffé of Beef, Creole Style 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Cupful of Broth 
Butter 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of A Dash of Paprika 


Onion 4 Teaspoonful of 
1 Tablespoonful of Grated Horse- 
Green Pepper radish 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of 
‘lour Lemon Juice 
gC upful of Tomato 2 Cupfuls of Cooked 
Purée Meat, Diced 


N ELT the butter; in it cook the onion and 
z the green pepper, chopped fine; add the 
flour, then the broth and the tomato purée, the 
seasoning and the meat. Servein a rice border. 


Croquettes From Beef Roast 


Meat on Hand 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
144 Cupful of Rice Boiled 1 Cupful of Thick 


Dry White Sauce 
1% Teaspoonful of Egg Yolk 
Pepper Crumbs 


Le mix the dry ingredients; then stir in 
the white sauce to make the mixture of stiff 
consistency; brush with the egg yolk. Roll in 
crumbs and fry in deep fat to a golden brown. 
Serve with tomato sauce. 


be removed from the bones; take from the 


boiling liquid and remove the meat from the ‘ 


bones; pack closely into glass jars or enameled 
cans; fill the jars with pot liquid, after it has 
been concentrated one-half; add one level 
teaspoonful of salt for each quart of meat, for 
seasoning; put the rubbers and caps of the 
jars in position, not tight; cap and tip tin cans. 
Sterilize in hot water for three hours. Remove 
the jars; tighten the covers; invert to cool, 
and test the joints. Wrap the jars with paper. 

(b) Kill the fowl and draw it at once; wash 
it carefully and cool it, then cut it into conven- 
ient sections; scald these in boiling water and 
dip them at once into cold water. Pack imme- 
diately into glass jars or enameled cans and {ill 
them with boiling water; add one level tea- 
spoonful of salt for each quart; put the rub- 
bers and caps of the jars in position, not tight; 
cap and tip tin cans. Sterilize in hot water for 
three hours. 


SR. bones and trimmings of the chicken 
should be covered with cold water, salted 
and slowly simmered until the flesh drops in 
shreds from the bones, and the liquid, or stock, 
is concentrated. Seasoning, such as onion and 
a bit of celery leaf, may be added. Strain the 
stock, reheat it and boil it for ten minutes. 
Pour it into sterilized jars and sterilize it for 
one hour on each of two successive days. 

Fried spring chicken is delicious when canned 
in this way: After cleaning and preparing 
spring chicken, season and fry as though pre- 
paring for serving directly on the table. Cook 
until the meat is about three-fourths done. 
If a whole spring chicken break the neck and 
both legs and fold around the body of the 
chicken. Roll up tight, tie a string around the 
chicken and drop this hot, partially fried prod- 
uct into a hot quart glass jar or an enameled 
tin can. Pour liquid from the griddle or frying 
pan into the container over the chicken. Place 
the rubbers and caps of the jars in position, 
not tight; capandtiptin cans. Sterilize in hot 
water for one hour and a half. 

The meat products which may be canned in 
this way include venison, rabbit, squirrel, rac- 
coon and opossum; also all types of sea food. 
All may be packed after cooking three-quarters 
done in any desired way. When the products 
are packed while hot in the containers, the hot 
liquids, gravies, dressings, etc., or hot water 
should be poured over them. Put the rubbers 
and caps of the jars in position, not tight; cap 
and tip tincans. Sterilize in hot water for one 
hour and a half. Tighten the jars and invert 
them to test joints. 
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Baked Ham 
W: ASH the ham. Boil it for one hour and a 
I 


ualf, saving the water in which it is 
cooked. Remove the skin from the ham, stick 
cloves into the surface, drench with brown 
sugar and bake until tender, basting occasion- 
ally with grease from the ham water. 


Ham Tomato Toast 


1 Cupful of Tomato 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 


Purée 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
4 Tablespoonful of Flour 
Minced Onion 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Tablespoonful of Butter 
Minced Green 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Pe pper 14 Teaspoonful of 
We Cupful of Minced Pepper 
fam Toast 


| Short the onion and the pepper in the butter; 
add the flour, the seasonings, the tomato 
and the ham. Serve on toast. 


Ham With Currant Sauce 
thing cold ham is commonly liked, 


even that may be varied by heating in a 
currant sauce made as ssi 3: 
14 Jelly Glassful of 4 Cupful of Hot 

Currant Jelly Water 

1 Tablespoonful of Cornstarch 
Melt the jelly in the hot water; thicken 

with the cornstarch and let it cook up. Add 
the ham and heat through. 


Scalloped Mutton or Pork 
2 Cupfuls of Pork or 1 Cupful of White Sauce 


Mutton 2 Hard-Cooked Eggs 
1 Tablespoonful of Buttered Crumbs to 
Minced Onion Cover 


\ IX the mutton, the white sauce and onion; 
4 cut up the eggs, and add; put in a baking 
dish, cover with buttered crumbs and brown 
in the oven. 


Spaghetti Italien With Pork 


1 Cupful of Spaghetti wC upful of Tomato 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Purée 
Butter Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Teaspoonful of Minced yy  Ceaene of Grated 
Jnion Cheese 


1 Tablespoonful of Flour 1 Cupful of Cut Pork 


“OOK the spaghetti until tender in boiling 

salted water; drain; cook the butter and 
the onion together; add the tomato purée, the 
seasoning, spaghetti and meat; sprinkle on 
top with cheese. 
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‘k ~ uniform serongth pee y oo ge "Ss, 
mn ———e sea- good meal. It runs freely 
ng in all weathers. 
n- 
. Spout 
Closed 
5 Note this exclu- 
p sive feature. 
° . . ° x geet wal 
Almost every item of food requires sa/t in its prepara- 
” tion or serving: How vitally important that the salt should 
os be good! How equally important that it pour readily! Morton’s 
is real ‘“‘honest and true”’ salt, strong and uniform, all shining cube- 
4. crystals. 10c per package. 
a 
on hinge. Opens And think how small an item salt is in the family expenses! You 
roe can afford Morton’s Salt for every household need. Use it exclu- 
Ae sively for cooking, table and all other purposes. The cost is only a FREE RUNNING 
few cents more a year than for ordinary grades. Uniform strength 
and high quality make Morton’s Salt essential to a tasty, healthful 
diet. And it runs freely in all weathers. You never have to pound 
the shakers to make the salt come out. 
nn 
= Write for our Morton’s Salt Book containing much useful infor- 
mation on salt; its use as an inexpensive toilet and household aid as 
well as an ‘‘ Every Meal Necessity.’’ 
alt 
Morton Salt Company, 8O East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, fll. 
If your grocer should happen to be out of 
- Morton’s Salt send us his name and address 
he S 
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RAISIN CAKE 
\% cup butter or lard; 1 cup sugar; 4% cup 
milk; 214 teaspoons baking powder; 2 eggs; 
1% teaspoon vanilla; 134 cups flour; 14 package 
chopped SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins. 

Cream butter and add sugar; gradually add 
beaten eggs and milk. Add the flour, sifted 
with baking powder, vanilla and raisins. Bake 
in layer tins about 20 to 30 minutes. Or this 
may be baked in deep tins as pound cake. 





RAISIN CREAM FILLING 


Beat 34 cup heavy cream until stiff. Soak and 
dissolve 1 teaspoon gelatine in 4 tablespoons 
milk. Then cool before it thickens, add 2 or 3 
tablespoons of whipped cream gradually, beat- 
ing constantly, 144 cup coniectioner’s sugar, and 
beat well into the whipped cream. Add then 
24 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins shredded 
fine (cut with scissors crosswise of raisins), and 
2 tablespoons finely chopped nuts. 





RICE RAISIN PUDDING 

¥% cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins; 
¥socup rice; “4 cup sugar; 3 cups 
milk; 1 cup water; 2 eggs; 4 teaspoon 
nutmeg (may omit). 

Wash rice and place in double boiler 
with one cup water. Cook until water 
is absorbed. Add two cups milk, cook 
until rice is tender. To the remaining 
one cup milk, add the sugar, spice, and 
well-beaten eggs; combine with rice, 
add raisins, pour into pudding dish, set 
in pan of hot water and bake until 
custard is set. 





RAISIN PUFFS 

1 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins; 
2 cups stale bread crumbs; 1 cup boil- 
ing milk; 44 cup sugar; 4 teaspoon 
salt; 2 eggs; 1 teaspoon butter. 

Pour the boiling milk over bread 
crumbs, when cold add sugar, salt and 
well-beaten eggs. Wash, dry and chop 
the raisins, add and mix well. Brush 4 
custard cups with melted butter, put 
in mixture; bake 30 minutes in moder- 
ate oven. Turn out in sauce dish, serve 
with lemon sauce or fruit syrup. 


SUN-MAID ECONOMY CAKE 

Boil together for five minutes 2 cups 
white sugar; 2 cups water; 2 heaping 
tablespoons shortening; 1 pound SUN- 
MAID Seeded Raisins. When cool add 
1 heaping teaspoon soda; 1 heaping 
teaspoon salt; 1 level teaspoon each 
cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg; 3 cups 
flour. Bake in moderate oven, 





LEMON RAISIN PIE 

3 eggs; 1 cup sugar; 1 small cup 
cream; 144 cups SUN-MAID Raisins; 
1 lemon. 

Beat the yolks of the eggs, add the 
sugar, cream, the grated rind of the 
lemon, and then the juice of the lemon; 
stir well while mixing in the lemon juice; 
beat the whites of the eggs until stiff 
and add; add the separated raisins and 
pour into pie crust. 


RAISIN SCRAMBLE 

1 cup Chopped SUN-MAID 
Seeded Raisins; 1 cup flour; 1 cup 
milk; 2 eggs; 1 teaspoon salt; 1 
teaspoon baking powder; 1 te&a- 
spoon melted butter. 

Sift flour, baking powder and 
salt into bowl; add milk, well- 
beaten eggs and butter; beat well; 






RAISIN FUDGE 


RAISIN CHOCOLATE COOKIES 

2 eggs; 1 cup brown sugar; % cup flour; 
1 teaspoon baking powder, sifted with flour; 
\% teaspoon cinnamon; % teaspoon allspice; 
1 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins, mixed to- 
gether with walnuts, citron, and candied orange 
peel; 4 tablespoons chocolate. 

Drop teaspoonful into pan and bake in moder- 
ate oven about 10 or 15 minutes. 





PIQUANT SANDWICHES 
Combine 1 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins, 
2% cup cold boiled ham, 4% cup sweet cucumber 
pickles and put through food chopper. Add 1 
teaspoon lemon juice and mix with mayonnaise 
to spreading consistency. 


we: 
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RAISIN AND RICE MOLD 

1 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins; 1 cup rice; 
114 teaspoons salt; 44 cup sugar; 1 teaspoon 
butter. 

Put rice in three quarts boiling water and 
boil hard for 10 minutes. Drain, mix with 
raisins which have been washed and separated, 
and put in top of double boiler with 4% cup water 
and 1 teaspoon salt. Steam 40 minutes. Mold 
in single large mold or cups, turn out on indi- 
vidual dishes and serve with whipped cream. 
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VARIETIES 






Recipes 





RAISIN TURNOVERS 

1 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins; 2 cups 
flour; 2 teaspoons baking powder; 1 teaspoon 
salt; 2 tablespoons shortening; 1 tablespoon 
butter; 4% cup granulated sugar; 34 cup milk. 

Sift flour, salt and baking powder into bowl; 
add shortening and rub in very lightly with tips 
of fingers; add milk enough so it can be rolled 
out 4% inch thick; cut in 4-inch squares; brush 
with melted butter and put 2 tablespoons of 
raisins in each turnover in a_ three-cornered 
shape. Brush top with milk and sprinkle with 
sugar; bake in moderate oven 30 minutes or 
until nice and brown. 





RAISIN BISCUITS 

1 cup SUN-MAID Chopped Raisins; 2 cups 
flour; 2 teaspoons baking powder; % teaspoon 
salt; 2 tablespoons shortening; 4 cup milk. 

Sift flour, salt and baking powder into bowl, 
add the shortening and rub in very lightly; 
add enough cold milk to hold together; add the 
raisins and mix. Place dough on floured board, 
roll or pat with hands until 1 inch thick, then 
cut with biscuit cutter and brush tops with 
cold milk; bake in hot oven 20 to 25 minutes, 





RAISIN DUMPLINGS 

1 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins; 
1 cup rice; 1 teaspoon salt. 

Wash the rice through several waters, 
put on to boil with 4 quarts of water, 
boil 20 minutes in uncovered boiler, 
add salt while boiling; drain (do not 
blanch). Have 4 pieces of cheese cloth, 
Place one piece on saucer, cover with 
¥% the rice, in center put 1 tablespoon 
steamed raisins, bring the rice up and 
around the raisins, shape round in the 
cheese cloth, tie close to rice. Have 
saucepan with 4 quarts water boiling 
hard, put in dumplings and boil 20 
minutes. Remove cheese cloth and 
serve with a teaspoon currant jelly on 
top and whipped cream around. These 
are very attractive and nutritious. 





RAISIN SALAD 
1 cup Seeded SUN-MAID Raisins; 
144 cup lemon juice; 2 cups chopped 
apples or pears; 2 cupscoarsely shredded 
lettuce; 1 cup cream mayonnaise. 
Wash and dry the raisins, add to the 
apples and lemon juice. Line bowl or 
plates with shredded lettuce, pile raisins 
and apples in center, cover with mayon- 
naise; serve with Neufchatel cheese 
balls and garnish top with small pieces 
of red tart jeliy. Shredded lettuce is 
a matter of taste. It will go farther, and 
decorates better if shredded. 





RAISIN BRAN BREAD 
1 quart white flour; 1 quart toasted bran 
flakes; 144 teaspoons sugar; 114 teaspoons 
Shortening; 1 teaspoon salt; 4 teaspoons baking 
powder; 1 pint milk or water; 2 cups SUN- 
MAID Seeded Raisins. 

Mix white flour, toasted bran flakes, sugar, salt 
and baking powder with the shortening; then 
add the milk or water. Just before putting into 
pans separate and add the raisins dredged with 
flour. Put the bread in a hot oven and bake 
about an hour and a quarter. This bread is 
particularly good for afternoon tea sandwiches. 
This recipe will make two small loaves. Time 
in preparation, 20 minutes. 








RAISIN DESSERT 

To 1 cup of chopped SUN- 
MAID Seeded Raisins add 1 
tablespoon of sugar, 1 teaspoon 
of flour mixed to a smooth paste 


RAISIN BATTER PUDDING 

1 cup stewed SUN-MAID Seeded 
Raisins; 1 cup flour; 1 teaspoon baking 
powder; 14 teaspoon salt; 2 table- 








add raisins. Have pan hot (an iron 3 cups granulated sugar; 1 cup 
pan is best); put in 1 teaspoon milk; 2 squares bitter chocolate. 
olive oil or lard, pour in mixture Boil until it makes a soft ball in 
and with fork stir or scramble the water. pe pacer’ ages of a beg 
same as scrambled eggs. Keep doing pinch of ant, VaR f phy voy “ 

: : move from stove and set in pan of 
this until well cooked and nice and cold water without disturbing. Let 
brown, but not hard. Pile on platter stand until cool, add a cup of SUN- 
and serve with jelly sauce or fruit MAID Raisins, chopped, and beat 
syrup. This makes a very good until creamy; pour out in buttered 
luncheon dish. pans. 


ON see 





spoons sugar; 1 cup milk; 1 egg; 1 
teaspoon butter. 

Sift flour, baking powder, salt and 
sugar into bowl; add milk and well- 
beaten egg; beat 2 minutes; add raisins; 
mix very lightly; brush 6 custard cups 
with melted butter (heat the cups); 
fill cup half full; place in hot oven; 
flavored whipped cream heaped on bake 30 minutes. Serve with milk and 
top, or with lemon-flavored custard sugar or fruit juice. The cup will be 
sauce. full when baked. 


with a little cold water, 1 tea- 
spoon of grated lemon rind and 
one-half cup of water. Cook until 
thick and cool before using. Cut 
plain cake into oblongs, and spread 
the raisin filling between two pieces 
of cake. Serve with sweetened and 


Made from Luscious, Thin-Skinned California Grapes 


Sun-Maid Raisins for home use have built up a demand for forty 
million packages within two years. And this is due to quality—to the 
fact that women who know these raisins now prefer them to all other 
kinds. You too will want the Sun-Maid brand. 

They are made from tender, luscious, thin-skinned California grapes, 
—a kind too delicate to ship as fresh grapes to the markets. 

Thus in Sun-Maid Raisins you have the juiciest and most delicious 
raisins now produced. 


Your grocer sells the genuine Sun-Maid Raisins. Three varieties: 
Seeded (seeds extracted) ; Seedless (without a seed) ; Clusters (on the 
stem). Tell him you want to try them. 


Send for the Recipe Book—We have printed scores of practical 
and tested recipes for charming raisin dishes in a beautifully illustrated 
book. A postcard gets a copy. Send for yours now. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 


Membership, 8,000 Growers 


Fresno, California 
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Baronne Kisha, the Foreign Minister’s wife, 
looked really lovely in her pale blue European 
frock and tiara. Vane declared his arch- 
bishop—a stately old man in purple robes and 
a duck of an emerald ring—was the best- 
dressed person there, ‘‘except Mrs. Graydon, 
naturally.” 

I wore pale rose brocade that did look rather 
nice with my hair, and had four Ambassa- 
dors—Sir Francis and Comte de Regny, and 
the Marchese di Montalto and the faithful 
‘““Toodles’’—to take me the tour of the rooms. 

We had supper in a room to ourselves, the 
Diplomatic Corps and their guests—very gay; 
and everybody talked about the pageant and 
the ‘“‘exquisite costumes” (always the men, 
you understand) and was very nice and com- 
plimentary. Then the Japanese departed, bear- 
ing away the paper flowers as souvenirs of this 
glorious occasion. And we went, too, backing 
away from the Mikado’s picture to the door, 
and finally reaching home at the decorous hour 
of eleven! 

So now you know something about an Em- 
peror’s ball (only I left out the princesses and 
curtsies and things, which were dull and bored 
everybody). And, I’ll tell you in confidence, 
the nicest part was the drive home. Mrs. 
Fargo took Mr. Verrek and me in her motor, 
and we had such fun “talking it all over.” 

By the way, no further news from Carp. So 
I hope it’s all right, and that stocks have 
calmed down again. But if you could find out 
definitely for me, will you cable, please, Bum- 
ble? I have a special reason for wanting to 
know soon. With love to you and the hounds, 

NANCY. 


AMERICAN Empassy, Tokio, November 4, 19— 
“LORY DARLING: LTamhavingan “affair,” 
TJ and it’s Mr. Verrek, and I wish you were 
here—or within a Christian distance—so that 
I could see you and tell you everything. 

You know, at first I didn’t like him—that is, 
I thought he was quiet and rather stodgy. And 
then one got tired of his heirship and Lord 
Gresham and all that, crammed down one’s 
throat by Eloise. But, once I’d seen his pic- 
tures—which Eloise never thought to men- 
tion—I forgot everything else. And of course 
then he woke up, when he saw my admiration 
of his perfectly splendid work, and we began to 
be friends. 

Then came the tableaux, which meant daily 
consulting together and a good deal of casual 
intimacy, with parties and dinners and things 
strewn along at the same time; and finally, a 
week ago to-day, a shopping tour which ended 
in a Ginza tea place and the first hint of dan- 
gerous sentiment. It was probably my fault. I 
was feeling blue as indigo over a lot of ridicu- 
lous gossip that had been going the rounds of 
the Tokio tabbies, and I let him see it, and he 
was too sympathetic and comforting—there 
was nobody in the tea shop upstairs— well, so 
that was the beginning. 

The climax came pretty quickly. The night 
of that ghastly dress rehearsal, when he 
brought me home in his limousine, and I was 
so nervous and upset after the way everyone 
had behaved that I couldn’t speak without my 
voice trembling, and once I nearly cried. That 
was too much for Verrek, and he took me in 
his arms and kissed me about a thousand times 
and said the sweetest things. And I let him, 
and thought it was beautiful. 

Only we got home unnecessarily soon and 
had to break off in the middle. Suppose Diana 
had looked out of her window and beheld me 
in the arms of the Honorable Noel! He is such 
a dear, Glory, and I am fond of him, and I hope 
we may—but I’m getting ahead of my story. 

We hadn’t a chance to talk till after the 
pageant, which, as I wrote you, was very suc- 
cessful, and Noel was so pleased and, as Vane 
declared, “‘insufferably proud”’ of me. I came 
home that night between those two; but Noel 
managed to get my hand under the robe and 
squeezed it nearly off, and he kept whispering 
the most disconcerting things, low in my ear. 
Which was an excuse for kissing it, and no 
one—in the dark—any the wiser. 

The next day he came at three, and we had 
the house to ourselves and sat on the smallest 
sofa, hand in hand, for our first real talk. As 
Noel said, we fell in love first and got ac- 
quainted afterward—that is, for the personal 
things. We didn’t even know middle names, 
or what each other liked to eat. So Noel said 
he had better begin and tell me about himself. 
He said he’d not been popular in school, always 
wanting to draw instead of doing games, 
though he was good enough at them; and he 
grew terribly shy and thought nobody liked 
him, and was perfectly delighted with a smile 
from anyone. 

And then, when he came of age, he suddenly 
found the whole world smiling at him—for 
his name, but he was too unsophisticated to 
know—and he was dazzled and young; and for 
a while got in with “the wrong sort” and was 
embroiled in several ‘‘too conspicuous sensa- 
tions” and one or two ‘‘nasty shaves.” 


| Bt now and then, though, he would 
4 rush off to Paris and paint, and then he 
forgot himself and the wretched title that would 
one day land him ‘‘a sedate ornament of an 
emasculated House of Lords,’”’ and remembered 
only the possessing joy of his natural work that 
he loved. But his father and sister and the 
usual lot of managing relatives succeeded in 
convincing him that art was merely “‘fritter- 
ing,’ and that he owed it to his country to 
enter diplomacy and make a career “that 
would show for something.”’ He had only 
taken the premier prix at the Salon that year, 
and a few other things! 

So he entered the service, and went to 
Vienna for his first post, and then to Washing- 
ton, and now out here. And it has been not 
half bad, seeing the different countries and 

















‘The Best People 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


types, with a chance to paint them now and 
then on the side. But lately his family have 
taken him in hand again, this time with a view 
to “‘getting him properly settled.” 

“But the thought of it bored me awfully,” 
said Noel naively. “So I put them off as long 
as ever I could. And meanwhile I did flirt 
rather a lot, darling, but it was all just frou- 
frou—nothing serious, you know; so don’t be 
vexed at any histories the dowagers and people 
may pass on to you. I did have one rather 
more dangerous affair last year out here. The 
woman turned out to be a rotter, and tried 
blackmail and goodness knows what all over 
some silly letters. And after that, Gertrude 
descended to look after me and, with solemn 
instructions from home,toget me safely married 
as soon as possible to some nice bread and 
butter, with money between.” 


O THAT, he went on to explain tactfully, was 
why I’d seen him paying forced attention to 
certain people he otherwise never would have 
bothered with (meaning Diana, naturally). 
** Because of course I am poor, darling, and not 
altogether free to choose my own life, as I 
should if I hadn’t to inherit. I owe it to my 
people to make a proper marriage—which 
doesn’t necessarily mean a great fortune, but 
enough to get on with decently and to keep up 
the name. Thank heaven, you have that little 
of your own—which is all we’ll need. So we 
can forget the whole beastly business of money, 
and be as happy as larks, can’t we, dear?” 

At which critical moment two things oc- 
curred: Noel kissed me so hard I couldn’t 
breathe, much less speak; and some elderly 
tourists burst in upon us, to call on Eloise. 
Which meant hasty regrouping, hair smooth- 
ing, sedate separating to distant chairs; and 
then the usual tourist topics: Tea ceremony, 
flower arrangement and “‘Isn’t Japan a beau- 
tiful country?”’ Noel squirming protestingly 
every minute, and I praying for Eloise. 

She didn’t come, and they didn’t go till after 
six, when it was time for Noel to run, too, and 
for all of us to dress for dinner and the ball. 
So I hadn’t a chance to say a word then; and 
since, when we’ve been alone together, I’ve 
found it a very difficult subject to bring up 
money, I mean. 

Noel evidently takes it for granted—from 
little hints Eloise let fall when I first came 
that [ am not rich, but ‘‘comfortable”; and I 
would be, from the English point of view, if I 
were sure of my usual income. But, as I wrote 
you about that tiresome dividend, Carp has 
left me very uncertain about the future; | 
won’t know definitely what I can count on till 
I hear Bumble’s report. I’ve asked him to 
cable; but meanwhile I feel guilty and de 
ceitful when I see Noel innocently happy in 
what he thinks is our settled future. 

He’s very much in love, and I think he 
would marry me even if I should find I’ll have 
only a very little to go on with. But I could 
never stand it, to feel | was being a drag on him 
and hampering instead of helping his career. 
Still, I care for him truly, and it would be terri- 
bly hard to give him up! 

For the present I’m having to temporize 
about plans, and telling Lady Gertrude, and 
everything, till I get my cable from Bumble. 
I had arranged to go to the Corcnation at 
Kyoto with Mrs. Fargo and possibly on to 
Korea and Peking (only now I may not be able 
to afford it). Noel isn’t going to Kyoto, but 
stays here in charge of his Embassy while Sir 
Francis and the first secretary are away. Of 
course he doesn’t want me to miss the Corona- 
tion, and the understanding now is that I shall 
see that, and go to China if I like—‘“‘ But not 
for more than a fortnight, mind!’’—and then 
come back here and “announce it.’”’ But oh, 
Glory, will that ever be? My heart sinks every 
time I think of it. 


ADY GERTRUDE has no use for Americans 
unless they’re covered up with dollar signs, 
and she would make it hard for me—the rest of 
his people, too, perhaps. But L would just like 
to rescue Noel from their cut-and-dried con- 
ventionalism and give him a chance to expand 
his creative, individual self, and be something 
more than a mere titled automaton, 5 

He is such a boy at heart and has the sweet- 
est ways. He’ll dash into the room, seize both 
one’s hands, and cry: “Darling, here I am! 
Are you glad?” And he’s always bringing 
little presents, and foolish trinkets he had in 
school, and funny old pictures of himself 
with curls, or a long-legged youth in an Eton 
jacket. And, beneath all his British reserve 
andoutwardindifference, there’sthe most sensi- 
tive tenderness and consideration. He can be 
rather terrible, though, when roused—a royal 
temper that I’ve seen him use to flay. Oh, he 
isn’t impeccable, Glow, and I’ve no illusions 
about his being ideal or a hero; I’d be bored to 
death with him if he were. 

There are times when he rather frightens me 
with his very elemental ardor, and other times 
when I feel a sudden cold stolidity in him—a 
sort of atavistic hauteur—that makes one 
aware of a spiritual aloofness, practically im- 
penetrable. 

Noel works like a slave in the Chancery—he 
is so fine, and I love the world perfection of 
him—birth, education, instincts, all at their 
highest expression. Oh, I do like men soigné 
and with that perfect assurance and ease! 

I’m seeing him every day now. We have 
the excuse of a portrait of me he’s begun and 
is doing in Rodney’s unused “ study ”’—a most 
convenient room in a distant part of the house. 
And at dinners we are always put next, and 
chairs pointedly left vacant for us. 

I’ve made no explanations whatever to 
Eloise, because in my own present uncertainty 
there’s nothing I can say. She and Rodney are 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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American Housewives 

are the first line of 

defense in the war 
against waste 





Women of America can- 
not control food prices, but 
they can help to prevent 
food waste. Food saving is 
imperative, and these three 
UNIVERSAL Home Needs 
will help you to “do your 
bit.”’ 

UNIVERSAL 
Food Chopper 


turns the left-over pieces of meat, vege- 
tables, fruits, etc., into delicious, nu- 
tritious dishes. The UNIVERSAL 
eliminates waste, cuts down your food 
bill and saves you time and work. Soon 
saves its cost in the food it saves. UNI- 
VERSAL - Food Choppers are self- 
sharpening, self-cleaning, and will last a 


lifetime. Four sizes, $1.35 to $2.75. 


UNIVERSAL 
Bread Maker 


The woman who makes bread knows 
what goes into the making—what comes 
out in the baking. Home-made bread 
is more nutritious than baker’s bread 
and costs less. With the UNIVERSAL 
Bread Maker there is no waste of mate- 
rials, and the mixing and kneading is 
done in three minutes. There is cer- 
tainty of perfect results, surety of purity 
in every loaf. Four sizes, $2.00 to $3.50. 


UNIVERSAL 


_ Coffee Percolator 


is distinguished by the patented pump- 
ing device which extracts the full flavor 
and aroma from each grain of coffee be- 
fore the water boils. The UNIVERSAL 
uses about one-third less coffee than is 
ordinarily used, thus conserving «the 
supply—saving you money and provid- 
ing a more delicious: and healthful 
beverage every day. Sizes 4 to 14 cups. 
$3.25 and upward. 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration of 
these appliances and see for yourself their 
fourfold’ economy, saving of food, saving 
of time— saving of work, saving of money. 


Look Mark 
c {UNIVE RSAL} ona 
This Piece 
On Sale at good Stores Everywhere 
Write to Dept. No. 505 for Free Booklet 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain ane, 
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Kodav 
No. 480 


Your Home 
Is Not Completely Furnished 
Without a 


KROEHLER 


Bed Davenport 


HE Kroehler kind—made for large or small 

rooms—cannot be excelled. Luxurious Uphol- 
stery—Rich Covers—Handsome Period Designs— 
Elegantly Finished. Made by skilled craftsmen. 
Every part of construction keenly inspected. 


Provides additional comfortable sleeping room—enables 
you to live in a smaller home and save rent. 


Full size—sanitary—all steel—sagless spring _ bed. 
Thick, removable cotton felt mattress and all bedding 
entirely concealed by day. Bed folds and unfolds with 
slightest effort. Patented folding mechanism is perfect. 
Bed frame and springs entirely independent of upholstering. 
Room for circulation of air all around. 


Highest Award 
at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Kroehler Bed Davenports are sold by reliable furniture 
dealers everywhere. Prices ranging from $40.00 to $150.00, 
including 35- pound cotton felt mattress. Large variety of 
coverings: in tapestries, damasks, velours, imitation leather 
and genuine leather to select from. 





In imitation leather we recommend only 
O’Bannon’s Moleskin, which looks like, 


and wears better than, genuine leather. 











Do not accept a Substitute 


It is to your interest to buy furniture made by a firm 
of well-known reputation. Our trade-mark, the name 
‘Kroehler,” is on every davenport. 
Ask to see it before you buy. 








Write for interesting booklet 
and name of dealer 


Kodav 
No. 480 


OS NOEL AL A LOIN 


Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Other factories at 


Binghamton, N. Y. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Kankakee, lll. 


New York City 
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constrained (on account of the Chesleighs), 
although I think not altogether displeased at 
the thought of their guest making what would 
be called a brilliant match from their threshold, 
as it were. Oh, how glad I'll be when all the 
fencing is over, and one can come out openly 
and say we’re engaged and going to be married! 

Will that time actually arrive? I try to 
think so, in spite of those sinking feelings 
round the heart, when I remember that miser- 
able Carp’s disturbing letter. Money or no 
money I long, womanlike, to redeem Noel, the 
individual and creator, from the hidebound 
Eldest Son. Though I should like being Lady 
Gresham as well as anybody! 

Your Nancy, who is happy anyhow. 


P. S. Don’t say a word to Bumble; you’re 
so fond of that dear old B., I know you want to 
tell him everything. But I’d rather write him 
myself when things are more settled. By the 
by, I think it’s the moment to remind you of 
your girlhood dream—that you and I should 
have a double wedding! 


November Fifth. 
eo aaa piling up this last week 

2 before the Coronation. Eloise said to-day: 
‘Well, I think there’s been enough entertain- 
ing even to satisfy a spoiled princess!’’ Since 
the pageant it’s been one round of dinners and 
garden parties, topping off with an Arabian 
Nights party at Adair’s yesterday evening. 
He is very rich, and does himself thoroughly en 
sybarite—perfumed lamps, gold plates, cry stal 
goblets with gold crests, and so on. 

I went in with Noel and would have had a 
beautiful time, but Eloise took this strange 
occasion to behave in the most extraordinary 
manner to me before everyone—telling me what 
and what not to do, whom to talk to, where to 
sit (in the drawing-room later ); besides the 
usual ‘“‘Queen Nancy” compliments to excuse 
her obvious rudeness. Noel was furious. He 
drove me home alone in spite of her, and all 
the way kept urging me to announce our en- 
gagement so that he’d have the right to protect 
me from such ‘‘insulting canaille.’ Then he 
half suffocated me with kisses. 

With Noel so madly in love with me, what 
do I care what Eloise says or does? Noel thinks, 
since the pageant, she is personally jealous; 
but that’s too silly. However, she may be the 
least bit piqued because some of the Tokio 
Institute people have been to see the Ambas- 
sador about sending a deputation to the Coro- 
nation, with me, as father’s daughter, at the 
head of it. It would be gall and wormwood 
to the Chesleighs if I got in where Diana 
couldn’t; and even Eloise, I think, had rather 
enjoyed the idea of being the only American 
woman to attend, besides our Ambassadress. 

She came in at that very moment to speak 
about Noel. ‘‘ People are talking,” and she, as 
my chaperon, feels she should know something 
definite. “Of course, Verrek can’t marry with- 
out money’’—shall I forget that phrase to my 
dying day? And Lady Gertrude, who knows 
nothing at all about me, came to her for in- 
formation, since she ‘‘saw how things were 
going.” I said I thought Verrek sufficiently 
adult to manage his own affairs. And naturally 
[ couldn’t give her any satisfaction about the 
wretched money if I’d wanted to. 

She waited for a while, then exclaimed: 
“Oh, very well, if you insist on being stubborn 
and disagreeable! I want to help you, Nancy; 
but you’re so secretive, and resent any kindly 
interest in your affairs; why, you could have 
had De Roche or Brent or half a dozen others, 
if you’d only listened to me. Why not be frank 
and let us work together?” 

I said: ‘‘ Because I’m not ‘ working,’ Eloise. 
I am simply being myself.” And I tried to 
make her see my point of view, and indirectly 
what I’d felt about her ‘‘tactics” with Diana 
and me and all that wire pulling in general, and 
to bring her to our old frank understanding. 
But she was only offended and flounced out, 
saying I was unappreciative and impossible. 

Perhaps Iam. But I do appreciate Eloise’s 
kindness in having me here, and so making it 
possible for me to see and take part in things 
I otherwise never would have touched. And I 
surely would value above all things, at this 
uricertain, upset time, a truly friendly interest 
and some good, sound, loving advice instead of 
sharp-eyed, worldly calculation. 

Think I'll go over to Mrs. Fargo’s. This bout 
with Eloise disturbed me awfully. 

Later. 

I OME again, after lunch at the Neffs in 

honor of Mr. Belthorpe. He called here 
yesterday; rather nice. Of course he ‘“ pul- 
pits” all the time and is rather pompous and 
self-conscious. But, as Vane says, he has a 
beautiful “‘hand-kissing manner,” and thank 
heaven! he can talk. 

At Mrs. Fargo’s an hour before lunch. 
Made a clean breast of everything, and asked 
her honest advice about Noel. Told her, as 
Vane had said, how with their tiny salaries in 
diplomacy they simply daren’t marry unless 
the girl has an independent fortune of her own, 
and how delicately Noel had disposed of the 
question (and my comparative poverty) by 
being thankful I had the little we’d need, and 
with that dropping the subject. And I told her 
about Carp’s letter, of course, and how I realize 
the practical side of it, but find it difficult to 
speak about to Noel. 

The other day, when we were alone for a 
few minutes, I did try to broach things a little. 
He was ranting happily about my marvelous 
gifts and attractions, andI putin: ‘But, Noel 
dear, you know I’m not rich. Shall I really be 
able to help you?” 

And he said—I remember the very words: 
“No woman I’ve ever seen could help me so 
much. Why, Nancy, you have the most pre- 
cious riches, a keen mind anda beautiful, gay, 
tender spirit, and a simply ripping ‘presence’ 


always. Sir Francis and Doctor Hu and all the 
men out here say you’re the most intelligent 
woman they ever talked to, and the loveliest 
and most alluring and ——”’ he finished in a 
storm of worshiping kisses. 

There seemed to be no doubt in Ais mind 
that I was all he wanted. But Mrs. Fargo says 
J must remember he spoke at the height of 
loverlike ardor, and always conscious in the 
back of his head that I had—as he thought 
the necessary “‘little.””? She frankly told me we 
should be perfectly miserable without it, as 
love is an exquisitely frail thing and cannot 
stand much buffeting with economics. 

Whatever Noel’s talents, she went on, he 
was born to the traditions and responsibilities 
of Lord Gresham. That is his atmosphere, and 
the rest of his life, including marriage, must 
contribute positively to it, or else become irk- 
some and in the end a failure. ‘“‘As a young 
bachelor he can manage comfortably on very 
little; but, once married he’ll be in the limelight, 
with his hosts of relatives and friends and all 
the rest of the world scrutinizing his. every 
move; and the woman who makes things more 
difficult instead of easier for him won’t keep his 
love for long. So if you take my advice, my 
dear, you'll never marry Noel Verrek if you 
lose your money.” 

That’s what Mrs. Fargo said, and I’m sure 
it’s sound. But shall I be able to follow it if 
the test comes? Noel was at the Neffs’ lunch- 
eon, and so despairingly attractive! I kept 
meeting his adoring blue eyes, and wondering 
how I could ever let him go. Life is harassing. 
But perhaps—I really think so—everything 
will be all right, and Carp will write to say the 
scare has blown over, and we can be married 
and forget the whole question. 


November Seventh. 
ESDAMES Tarascon and Di Montalto 
LVI called and proceeded, toothand nail, to pry 
into my affair with Noel. They were “so fond 
of me, and naturally, as an inexperienced 
American, I couldn’t know all the ins and 
outs of diplomatic gossip in connection with 
an attempted alliance with a great family.” 

So they went on charitably to acquaint me 
with some of the most intimately cutting re- 
marks, finally departing with ‘‘ You see, chére 
enfant, cleverly contrived beauty that you are, 
it is frightfully difficult, if not impossible, for 
an outsider to break into the charmed circle!” 

They may see things differently when they 
find me in their own Coronation circle, the only 
unofficial woman there, while their daughters 
remain at home uninvited. Rodney came in 
to-day to say it was practically arranged to 
have the deputation received by the Emperor, 
and included in the ceremonies. a ith you, 
Queen Nancy, to lead the procession! 

[ shall love seeing it all from the inside, and 
don’t deny it will be a satisfaction to watch 
these condesce nding diplomatic ladies forced 
to recognize one in a more imposing capacity 
than that of a visiting American. Then when 
[ come back from assisting at the Coronation, 
and announce my engagement to Noel - 

The mail is here. Heavens! A letter from 
Carp! 

November Eighth. 
I {= THINKS everything is gone. Didn’t 
sell, as [ told him to, hoping to recoup; 
and now—I could murder him, calmly and 
coolly and without a qualm. 

Had to go to the theater with Eloise and 
Brent and the Belthorpes. Noel was there. No 
idea what the plays were, except a Coronation 
procession of geisha at the end. And we rode 
down in ’rickshas afterward to see the Corona- 
tion arch and lights. It was hideously festive; 
all the illuminations in front of the dark moat. 
Noel had his ’ricksha brought close to mine and 
whispered: ‘‘ Darling, what isit? Are you ill?” 

All [ could do was to shake my head. Shall 
tell him to-morrow. Even on the millionth 
chance of things coming out yet, can’t stand 
this suspense any longer. Oh, Aunt Judy, 
Glory —somebody—if only you were here! 


November Ninth. 
N ANY cannon at seven announced the de- 
parture of the Emperor for Kyoto. Awful 
time getting Eloise off later. Three tailors, 
Mrs. Fargo, Toshi and I sewed until the last 
minute, when we finally bundled Eloise and 
Rodney and a last trunkful of unfinished frocks 
into the motor for the station. Eloise worn to 
a thread. Had hysterics at lunch and went off 
dazed, hardly seeming to realize it was good-by. 
No chance to see Noel to-day. Spending the 
night with Mrs. Fargo. We go down to Kyoto 
on Thursday. She had a geisha party for the 
Belthorpes and some friends of Vane’s, the 
Lahns, from Peking. The sensation of the 
evening was Watanabe with his flute and yards 
of Japanese music, that looks like a cubist laun- 
dry list. Assisted by Madame Peach Tree, 
on the koto, he pe rformed at le ngth while 
De Roche sang ridiculously and Vane and his 
Peking friends tried to be tiresomely riotous 
with the geisha, who understood not a word. 
Is there anything more stupidly monotonous 
than the Rowdy Party the world round? I 
wanted tocry my eyes out the entire evening 
and to be in Noel’s arms and have him com- 
fort me. 
What will he say when I tell him to-morrow ? 
I have a feeling of apprehension deeper than 
concern about losing the money. 


CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER 
HOME JOURNAL 


One suspects that after all this splendor and 
gayety Nancy will have shaken off the ties of 
Brinnsville for good. And Noel—he will love 
her just the same even if her income has van- 
ished? But then, where does ‘‘dear Bumble” 
come in? Nancy’s letters and diary will be all 
the more interesting from this on. 
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The secret 
of style supremacy enjoyed by the 
French fashion designers lies in their 
ability to originate beauty of line 
and grace of fold and to combine 
them in a finished garment— 
which is invariably becoming to 
the wearer. 
Printzess garments are faithful reproduc- 
tions of original creations by the great 
French designers — which the world of 
fashion has adopted as authentic. 


Thousands of women have learned to 

accept the name Printzess as an assur- 

ance of style and a guarantee 

of quality, materials and perfect 

tailoring. 

There is a Printzess dealer in your city—be 
sure you see his stock of Printzess coats and 
suits before making your selection for Fall. 
Ask the Printzess dealer in your city to send you 

the beautiful Printzess Art Portfolio containing 
Rotogravure reproductions of the last word from 


Paris in coat and suit styles. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND New York 


oer 


r 
DISTINCTION IN DRE 
This beautiful coat, PIs REG.U.S, PAT.OF F. : Printzess Suit No. 601 
Printzess No. 521, is one of Wiz a a) is made of Rib Rodier cloth. 
” A delightfully youthful effect is con- 


the season’s most striking models. It is . ’ . Re : : 
box pleated from the deep yoke, a fashion to be veyed by the plaits which extend downw ards 
. . : -_ from the belt, in the back of the jacket. When worn 
much in evidence this Season. The large, con- ; open, the ample collar droops gracefully over the shoul- 
vertible collar is of Kerami Mole, and the cleverly de- A 4 Rt Af ders, terminating in tapering points, and is embellished 
signed pouch pockets, hanging gracefully beneath the “ae & : ; . a>, with acurving band of velvet. Thecut-in pockets and belt 
broad-encircling belt, are mole trimmed. The material , x — oe Ve . “at Sigg Of i effect are very chic, and the coat is beautifully lined with 
is an all wool Kersey coating of exquisitely soft f en a aoe ae be 3 ™ ~<a é te ; a Persian. The skirt is an excellent example of the 
texture, half-lined with an excellent quality { Pe ~ straight line silhouette and has two cut-in pock- 


of peau-de-cygne. € ets. This stunning suit comes in Pekin, 


sa: - ae 
Colors are: Black, Navy, Green, th . ° E 1 ) Mouse, Taupe, Havana, Russian, 
Brownand Bureudy. Oct-s'” Prinizess Week Oct-17 agar 


The Nation-wide Fashion Event Visit the Printzess Dealer 1n your City 
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Sealy Triple Guarantee 


We Guarentee the Sealy to be made of Pure 
cane Fibre Cotton, without Lintersor Mill-Waste. 


2 We Guarantee the Sealy for Twenty Years 
against becoming Lumpy or Bunchy. 


3. We Guarantee that after Sixty Nights’ Trial 
you will pronounce the Sealy the most Comfort- 
able Mattress you have ever used, or your money 
back. Should the Mattress fail in any one of these 
conditions, when subjected to ordinary use, on 
grocenting this Contract, we will replace the 
Mattress or refund the purchase price. 


wd i 


A PERMANENT 
PURCHASE 


Bo ade grandfather bought this SEALY 
for me before you were born, It is 
as soft and springy and comfortable as it 
was twenty-five years ago. 











‘‘Father was an old cotton planter and 
he knew that long-fibre cotton air-woven 
(Sealy process) could never pack down or 
grow lumpy. 


‘So he selected a SEALY for me in pref- 
erence to all other mattresses. Today, as 
you know, every bed in the house is made 
comfortable with a mattress bearing the 
same label. I consider them a splendid 


AINA 





be remade.”’ 


Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 





: 
= 
= 
. investment because they never have to 
] 
= 


Under that smooth, curved surface is a 
springy batt of pure, new, long-fibre cot- 
ton that stood five feet high before being 
compressed. The curly fibres are so thor- 
oughly intermeshed by our special patented 
air-woven process that they can never pull 
apart, pack down or spread. 


Tufts are done away with, hence there are 
no bumps and hollows on the surface—no 
leather tabs to catch dirt—no stitch - holes 
to permit the entrance of foreign matter. 


When you buy the SEALY you buy fora 
lifetime. It is a permanent purchase. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 





The Sealy Pillow, also made by the Sealy 
process, is a sweet, ‘clean, odorless head rest. 







= SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY, Sugar Land, Texas > 
2 yA Fill 
= Y out this 
' ou Steen Soundly ona Seily) f gum 
= “ TODAY 
= A Sealy 
Sf Mattress 
ask qny Qlarmclock £%\ comy 





Sugar Land,Texas 
a 
@ Send me free and without 
2 obligation on my part, box 
ff contd 1ining samples of cotton 
er, and cotton seeds. 
2 
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Reupholstering the Furniture 
By Mary E. Hopkins 




















HESE diagrams and descriptions will 
show you the proper sequence to follow in 
reupholstering your furniture at home. 

1. A double fold made in one end of the 
webbing and tacked to the middle of the back 
rail, using 10-ounce tacks. 

2. The way to use the webbing stretcher to 
tighten the strands of webbing before tacking 
down to the front rail. 

3. Webbing tacked to the front rail; the 
end unfinished. 

4. Second end of the webbing finished by 
making a double fold and tacking to the 
middle of the rail. 

5. Chair seat completely webbed. This 
shows how to use both ends of the roll. 

6. In laying the strands of webbing work 
from front to back and then from side to side. 
Arrange the springs on the webbing and sew 
in place, using three stitches to each spring. 

7. Bend in the ends of the springs to prevent 
the wires from cutting the covering. 

8. Tying down the springs. Knot one end 
of the string and fasten to the back rail by 
driving a tack through it; loop twine around 
the top coil of the spring, depress the spring 
to the desired height (about 2 inches above 
top of frame) and then pass the twine around 
the other side of the top coil; carry to the 
next spring and repeat the operation. Fasten 
to the front rail by driving a tack partly into 
the wood; twist twine about it and drive 
all the way in. 

9. Right way to tie down springs; the 
springs stand perpendicular. 

10. Wrong way—springs not vertical. 

11. Order for tying down springs, working 
from back to front and side to side. 

12. Cover the springs with burlap, having 
the warp thread run true and straight from 
back to front. Tack down the edges in the 
order given, finishing the corners last. Sew 
the springs to the burlap, securing them with 
knots, three knots to each spring. 

13. Sew a bridle twine around the seat at 
the edge of the springs, catching into the 
burlap. Tuck stuffing under the twine. 

14. Beginning at one end, knead the stuffing 
into a semi-firm roll that will stand about one 
inch higher than the surface of the covering. 
































15. Fill in the space on top of the burlap 
with well-picked stuffing. Work together into 
a firm, smooth mass. Make the seat somewhat 
larger than the finished seat is to be, to allow 
for the compression caused by putting on the 
lining and the cover. Measure for the lining 
and the cover by passing a tapeline across the 
seat in both directions, drawing it as tight as 
the cover is to be. If the edge is to be double 
stitched let thé lining be a trifle loose. 

16. Putting on the lining cover. Slip-tack 
the lining at the back, front and sides with two 
or three tacks, then turn the edges under and 
fasten permanently with tacks, doing the back, 
front and sides in the order named, and lastly 
the corners. Keep the edges firm and square. 
See Figure 24 for detail of the stitch for edge. 

17. Pad the back. Tack webbing strands in 
place, following the order of the numbers 
given. If the back curves do not stretch the 
webbing from side to side. This also applies to 
the burlap over the webs. 

18. Tack burlap over the webbing, beginning 
at the bottom; then tack the top, sides, and 
lastly the corners. Keep the tack heads well 
inside the rebate so they will not interfere 
with future work. 

19. Burlap in place ready for stuffing. 

20. Place handfuls of well-picked stuffing on 
the burlap and fasten with stitching twine 
sewed through the burlap. Leave the stitches 
loose until all are in, then draw up one at a 
time and fasten the thread. Work the edge 
into a compact form. 

21. Cover the stuffing with cotton lining, 
tacking down the edges as directed for the 
lining of the seat. 

22. See Figure 24 for directions for stitching 
a firm edge. 

23. Section through the seat showing web, 
springs, tying twine, burlap, stuffing and 
cover lining. 

24. Stitched edge. Fasten the thread at 1, 
insert the needle at 2 and draw out at 3; re- 
insert the needle at 3 in the same hole and draw 
out at 1 for the next stitch. The thread draws 
a triangular piece of stuffing to the front, as 
shown in illustration. To make an extra firm 
edge, reverse the process and stitch along the 
top. Use a circular needle and stitching twine. 
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The new way to manicure > 


Don’t cut the cuticle—give your nails the 
well-groomed loveliness you’ve wanted so long 


Discard forever your manicure scissors! 
Cutex, the new cuticle remover, softens and 
removes surplus cuticle without cutting—does 
away with tire- 
some soaking of 
the nails—takes 
half the time here- 
tofore required. 


Cutex is abso- 
lutely harmless. It 
was formulated to 
do away with that 
cutting which 
specialists agree is 
so ruinous. You 
Mary Nash, whose superb act- will be amazed to 
ing has established her as one see how easily you 
of the great emotional actresses, Can give ‘Is 
says: “I don’t see how I ever pail Bd te pimesinad 
tolerated having my cuticlecut-- 4 wonderful man- 
Cutex makes my nails look so icure with Cutex. 
much better.” 





Just how to do it 


First file with steel file until your nails are 
the proper length. Manicurists who have the 
most fashionable New York clientele say that 
it is now considered good form to give the nail 
an oval shape; that is, to have it conform to 
the shape of the finger tip—never pointed. 


Open the Cutex package. In it you will 
find orange stick and absorbent cotton. Wrap 
a little cotton around the end of the stick and 
dip it into the Cutex bottle. 


Then work the stick around the base of 
the nail, gently pushing back the cuticle. 
Almost at once you will find that you can 
wipe off the dead surplus skin. Rinse the 
hands in clear water. 


Finish with a touch of Cutex Nail White. 
It removes any stains from underneath the 
nails and leaves them immaculately clean. 


Cutex Nail Polish rubbed on the palm of 
the hand and passed quickly over the nails 








With Cutex, work around the base 
of the nail, gently pushing back the 
cuticle —leaves a smooth, even base. 


neath the 


maculate 









A touch of Cutex Nail White under- 
nails leaves them im- 


snowy white. 






nail, the skin will tear, become detached and 
form hangnails. Just as frequently hangnails 
come from improper ortoov igorous treatment 
of the cuticle. To 
prevent hangnails 
your whole effort 
should be to keep 
the cuticle un- 
broken. 


This is exactly 
what Cutex does— 
it removes the cu- 
ticle without in- 
jury. It leaves the 
skin at the base of 
thenailsmoothand Elsie ‘Janis, whose vivacity 
firms unbroken, and le ae 
Even people who ican city, Says: Fa de- 
have been most jjghted with Cutex. I have 
troubled with just finished my nails and 


hangnails, say that Jind it most wonderful.” 
with Cutex, they have been entirely freed 
from this annoyance. 





One application makes a 
decided improvement 


Until you use Cutex, you cannot realize 
what a great improvement even one application 
makes, you cannot know how attractive your 
nails can be made to look. 


After a few applications Cutex makes any 
nail look shapely and symmetrical, It quickly 
removes overgrown cuticle, does away with 
hanenails. dry, roughekin—allthe nailtroubles 
rapidly disappear. ‘Try it. See for yourself. 
Notice how quickly it gives your nails the 
shapeliness that everyone admires. 


Start to have exquisite 
nails today 


Ask for Cutex, the harmless cuticle re- 
mover, wherever toilet preparations are sold. 
Cutex comes in 50c bottles; introductory size, 
25c. The 50c size is much the more ‘eco- 
nomical size to buy. It will last three times 
as long as the 25c bottle. Extra large size 


bottle, $1.00. Cutex Nail White, which re- 








a gives them a soft, shimmering polish—the moves discolorations from underneath the 
: 4 ' . . ‘ . . . 
hat most delightful you have ever seen. If you nails, is only 25c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, 
low like an especially brilliant, lasting polish, apply paste, powder or liquid form, is 25c. Cutex 
= Cutex Paste Polish first, then Cake Polish. Cuticle comfort for sore tender cuticle is 
the 25c. If your favorite store has not yet se- 
Ast cured its Cutex stock, write direct. 
me How you can cure overgrown cid lied a 
ack i 3 en c tor compiete 
ack cuticle — prevent hideous . P 
ae ; manicure set 
und hangnails — ; 
Don’t think you can get along with old- 
a fashionedcuticle-cutting— f her 
es a ‘ a cuticle-cutting—noteventforanotnel! 
~ he most beautiful hands look hopelessly day! Send at once for the Cutex set illustrated 
To. . . . « « 
sin ugly if the nails are eas by cuticle ir below and know the difference. Tear off the 
the see Sy Tinea oe See, Ce coupon now before you turn the page. Fill it 
the ticle : : 
B to em out and send it today with 14c (10c forthe set 
. oe Cutex Polish gives a and 4c for packing and postage) and we will 
ing Dr. Edmund Saalfeld, the famousspecialist, softly pink, lasting polish. send you a complete manicure set, enough for 
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vel in his work on the care of nails, points out at least six ‘‘manicures.’’? Address 
fere that hangnails have two causes. If the cuticle ; 
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Has Your Mahogany Furniture 
a Bluish, Cloudy Appearance? 


An application of Johnson’s Liquid Pre- 
pared Wax will quickly and permanently 
remove it—at the same time imparting a 
hard, dry, glasslike polish of great beauty 


and durability. It never gets soft and sticky, con- 
sequently does not gather dust or show finger prints. 


JOHN SON’S 


-Lriaqusd 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s ‘Prepared Wax is now made in 
Liquid Form so that it may be more easily 
polished. It is exactly the same as the famous John- 
son’s Prepared Wax (Paste) except that it is a liquid. 


Easy to Polish 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax polishes instantly with but 
very little rubbing—you can easily go over a room- 
ful of furniture or a large automobile in half-an-hour. 


kor Hloors and Linoleums 


Johnson’s Liquid Prepared Wax gives just the polish 
and protection you need on your floors and linole- 
ums. Imparts a beautiful dry polish which any housewife 
can easily keep in perfect condition. Brings 


out the pattern of linoleum and preserves it. 


Tell your dealer that Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax is now made in Liquid Form and 


insist upon his supplying you with it. 


ears 
SP te ora he GG Ee 
Half-Pints. ... .50 


(East of the Rechiesd 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 


Dept. LH, RACINE, WIS., U.S.A. 























Just Like New! 


Greasy, smeary, smoky, dust- 
catching furniture can be easily 
restored to its original beauty 
and charm with Johnson’s Liquid Prepared 
Wax. It cleans and polishes in one opera- 
tion—protects and preserves varnish, adding 
years to its life—covers up mars and small 
surface scratches, and prevents checking. 



































HERE are many reasons why individual 
edible cases are made. One reason is 
their dainty and appetizing appearance— 
a simple creamed something or an ordinary 
salad seems like a real party if it appears in- 
side a pastry case or a scooped-out fruit or 
vegetable. Often the case furnishes just the 
needed addition to the food within, as when ice 
cream or jelly comes in a cake case. 

Sometimes there is the very prosaic idea of 
serving things easily, with no forks, spoons or 
plates to wash, asin the case of ice-cream cones. 
But the main reason is the economical idea of 
making some particular dainty ‘‘go round”’- 
the last bits of turkey perhaps, or some other 
food which may be used in this way to avoid 
waste. Little cases made of biscuit dough are 
good for some purposes, such 
as individual shortcakes, but 
they are not good unless made 
fresh. 

Timbales are worth the 
time taken to prepare them. 
Cookbooks give simple direc- 
tions for the thin, dainty 
batter cases, and a little prac- 
tice when one is unhurried 
and not expecting company 
will give the knack of dipping 
the timbale iron into the bat- 
ter and then into the hot fat 
deftly enough to cook the ap- 
petizing little cases. 


She is Always Resourceful 


Some housewives who be- 
come rather expert say that 
they always keep timbales 
made up, on the emergency 
shelf, because they can be 
freshened a moment in the 
oven and filled with any sort 
of creamed food if unexpected 
company comes. 

Other housewives make fre- 
quent use of ordinary pie- 
crust shells, baked on the out- 
sides of muffin or drop-cake 
tins turned upside down. 
They are good with all sorts 
of fish, meat, egg or vegetable 
filling and, as a matter of 
course, with jam, jelly or fruit 
filling. 





She Saves for To-Morrow 

The first impression given 
by a French kitchen is the 
absence of waste—the apotheosis of utility. 
One thinks back to Longfellow—‘ Nothing 
useless is or Jow’’—for everything edible is 
made use of in one form or another. With our 
careless American prodigality we disdain the 
left-overs, but the Frenchwoman’s far-seeing 
eye discovers in them the basis of that very 
necessary thing—to-morrow’s meal. 

Did you ever compare the “plain table” 
of which the American is apt to boast with the 
course dinner of the Frenchwoman, not only 
in point of nutriment, but—a most important 
feature in these days of soaring prices—in 
actual cost? Our plain dinner might be a 
steak—the best, certainly—potatoes, some 
other vegetable, a salad of lettuce or tomato 
with mayonnaise, and generally a_ hearty 
dessert. 

We sit down at the table and “‘attack”’ the 
steak—no other word quite expresses the man- 
ner in which it falls a victim to our appetites. 
Kach course stimulates anew our waning 
hunger. 

The French dinner has a different psychol- 
ogy; it begins with a soup, then follows a 
savory entrée of meat or vegetables, made 
probably from a left-over bit of a previous 
meal, served in dainty individual portions. 

The keen hunger being appeased, it is now 
time for the meat, the concentrated nourish- 
ment—and correspondingly concentrated ex- 
pense. After this the salad, with a light dressing 
of oil and vinegar. Dessert is not necessary, 
but it may be a fruit, raw or cooked, a tiny 
cake, and of course a demi-tasse of coffee and a 
bit of cheese for digestion’s sake. This dinner 
served daily would actually cost less than our 
so-called plain living. 

In her marketing the Frenchwoman has one 
great advantage over the American: she is 
not expected to buy any more than she needs. 
If she wants a piece of dark or white meat 
of chicken she can purchase it without fear of 
causing her butcher an apoplectic fit. If we 
can but once educate our tradespeople to the 
value of the small purchase, our economy is 
assured. 

True, the French method of dining calls for a 
leisure hour for meals—not the American 
hurry of “‘gabble, gobble and git.”? But if the 
change to French methods of cooking brought 
about a new era of leisurely meals it would per- 
haps banish the great American bogy of dys- 
pepsia and be the greatest lesson we could 
learn from the French housewives. 

She Saves Wheat in Cake Baking 

Cake flour can easily be prepared at home by 
adding cornstarch to bread or common flour 
in the proportion of one-sixth cornstarch to 
five-sixths flour. Sift at least three times so 
the cornstarch and flour will be thoroughly 
blended. For a working formula take five 
pounds of flour and add the contents of a one- 
pound package of cornstarch; sift three times, 





fill a small flour tin and keep it tightly covered 
and ready for use at any time. 


She “ Tries’”’ Flour 


A handful of good flour, when squeezed to- 
gether, keeps its shape. This is the first test by 
an experienced baker of a new brand. Good 
flour is dry and does not lose more than twelve 
per cent in weight when heated in an oven. 
The better the flour the more water or milk it 
takes up, but the same brand and weight of 
flour will not always mix with an equal meas- 
ure of water, owing to variations in growing 
conditions. 

Before buying a large quantity of unknown 
flour it should be given an oven test—that is, 
made into bread or cake and baked—which 
gives the housewife absolute 
knowledge of what it will do 
and how it will work. 


She Uses Everything 


Do you throw away the big, 
clean, sweet, yellow layers of 
fat when you dress a chicken? 
If you do you are throwing 
away fat which French house- 
wives consider the finest of 
fats for making cakes and 
especially puff paste. In cer- 
tain seasons, in New York 
and other big cities, this fat 
is so highly esteemed that it 
brings as much as $1.10 a 
pound. So great is the de- 
mand for it that a business 
is made of collecting it from 
butchers and others who dress 
poultry before delivering it to 
customers. Housewives would 
do well to insist on having 
this fat delivered to them if 
they buy their poultry 
dressed. By using chicken fat 
in cooking they can cut down 
the amount of fat they must 
buy for that purpose. 

To prepare the fat, try it 
out ina double boiler or other 
vessel set in hot water, until 
the fat just melts away from 
the tissues and can be poured 
off. This fat becomes rancid 
casily, should be kept cool and 
covered like butter and used 


Her Apron is Her Uniform within a few days. Chicken 
in the War Ag 


scat Winetes fat, like goose fat, may be 

used for shortening in cakes 
such as spice cake, where the seasoning used 
will mask any flavor which the fat might have. 
It can also be used for frying the chicken itself, 
or other meats, and for reheating vegetables. 
She is Bread Wise 

She has a circular wooden bread board at 
the table and cuts the bread for each member 
of the family as desired. She cuts the crusts 
from bread before it is toasted, and keeps them 
for bread stuffing. In serving a new Joaf of 
bread she serves the heel before it becomes 
hard. 

In serving slices of bread to small children 
shecutseach slice crosswise into three “ fingers.” 
Then, if the child cannot eat the full slice, a 
third of it may be saved. By the usual way 
the child spoils the whole piece by biting out 
the center and leaving the rest. 

Shapely pieces of bread from the bread box 
are cut into strips five inches long by half an 
inch wide and browned in the oven, to be 
served with soup in place of crackers. Or, 
diced half an inch thick. and browned in the 
oven, they may be served as croutons in the 
soup itself. 


She Saves by Ordering Thoughtfully 


Millions of loaves of bread are baked by our 
commercial bakeries. Government investiga- 
tions showed that one loaf out of every twenty 
furnished the retail stores was returned to the 
baker. While the bread returned has not been 
entirely wasted, the uses to which it was put 
represented a considerable loss of value of 
materials and labor. In ordinary times it was 
of no great consequence; but just now every 
grain of wheat is worth saving. 

The Government, therefore, did a wise 
thing when it asked all the bakeries to discon- 
tinue the practice of permitting dealers to 
return all loaves unsold. The bakeries have 
acceded to this request in the interest of the 
national food supply. Now that the return 
privilege has been taken away, your grocer will 
order only the amount of bread he is sure he can 
sell. If he doesn’t know you want bread to 
day, he won’t provide any for you. Do your 
part in saving bread. Order early. 

She Knows How to Save Potatoes 

Baking in the “jackets” means a loss if the 
jackets are not eaten, since the meat sticks to 
the stiffened skin and is discarded. 

Drop washed potatoes into a vessel of rap- 
idly boiling water and allow them to remain 
for ten minutes. Remove, and strip the thin 
skin as when potatoes are peeled after thor 
ough cooking by boiling. The potatoes will 
still be practically raw and may be handled 
like raw peeled potatoes in preparing any dish, 
as scalloped or French fried potatoes, potato 
chips, etc. The entire skinned potato, includ- 
ing the thin, golden-brown crust, then may be 
eaten. 
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‘Cabinets Lack |! 


Go See the Patented Automatic 
Lowering Flour Bin and 14 Other 


Long Wanted Conveniences! 


Nearly 30 years of con- 
stant effort have been re- 
quired to perfect the new 

: Sellers ‘‘ Special ” — illus- 
trated. 


Your every want is here 
anticipated. Conveniences 
never before offered in any 
one cabinet make this 
possible. 








And most of these im- 
provements we owe to 
suggestions from practical +) 
housewives like yourself. res 





y Sellers “Special” 


Has the patented Automatic Lowering Flour Bin and 
other features listed. 70 inches high on Ant-Proof Casters. 
42 inches wide. 38 x 41 inch working surface when table is 
fully extended. Most complete Kitchen Cabinet everdesigned. 


Sellers Cabinets Cost No More Than 
Ordinary Cabinets. Fully Guaranteed! 


KITCHEN CABINETS 


The best Servant in your House 


Our patented Automatic Lowering Flour ; — too, the PSiie An t-Proof Casters, which posi- 
. . . ” t ¢ - Hi . ~ > ! . 
Bin is an exclusive “Sellers” feature. Every ively prevent ants from crawling upinto thecabinet! White 


h d ve h ne Enamel Interiors! GlassDrawerPulls! Steam-Proof Finish ! 
woman who ever used a kitchen cabinet Commodious Linen Drawer! etc. Even such little conven- 


15 Star Features 


N B f will welcome it with open arms. iences as a Three Minute Egg Timer have been thought of. 
ever erore “ : In all there are 15 long desired conveniences that have 
Combined In Any Our Own Invention e never before been combined in a single cabinet! 


A slight pull brings it down, level with the table top. Before you think of buying any cabinet inspect this in- 
To fill it is but the work of a moment. No climbing comparable Sellers ‘*Special.”’ 


Cabinet 


1. Automatic Lowering Flour Bin. no heavy lifting. No chance of falling or straining yourself! 
2. hg ny a a Extender Then a gentle push—with your little finger—and it will tN. 
». Aa noiselessly swing back into place. SELLERS WEEK ; 
4. ~~ Door Catches. This bin holds 50 Ibs. of flour. Think of that! f 
5. Porceliron Work Table ° Bee — - : 
eee a ee eet Thousands of experienced cabinet users have long October Ist to 6th, Inclusi ve 

Corners. wanted this convenience. No other cabinet has it. 
7. False Top in Base—Dust-Proof. During this week dealers throughout the na- 
8. All Oak. : / tion will demonstrate the Sellers ‘‘ Special.” 
9. Oil Hand-Rubbed Finish. With- 14 Other Long Missed Helps " Thousands of housewives will elle at 

stands Steam in Kitchen. : <a sabe ‘t let G : 
10. Full Roll Open Front. In this new Sellers ‘‘Special’’ when you open the its completeness. O see it. 
11. Roller Bearings for Extension lower cupvoard door, the patented Automatic Base Shelf Many of our dealers are arranging 

Work Table. : ; Extender brings the lower shelf out with it. special inducements for this pe- 
12. Commodious Kitchen Linen ‘ ; A riod. Some will offer attractive 

Drewes: All the pots and pans are in plain view. From where Cradit Tari, Othae ell 
13. Vine Enameled Interior, Upper you sit, at the cabinet, you easily reach down and pick sell for $1.00 down and 

ection. 

14. Sanitary Leg Base Construction. out the one ve want. , ; P $1.00 « week. 
18. Gino: Beawes Pol. Then there’s the Guaranteed, Sanitary White Porceliron Ifyoudonotknow 


the Sellers Dealer in 
your town write for 
his name now. 


FREE Booklet! Mail 


Extension Work Table. It’s a typical Sellers refinement. 


And 32 Other Features 





Tells all about the “Good Housekeeping Efficiency i hi ° 
Kitchen.” Describes in detail the distinctive labor-saving 1S rs 
features of the Sellers “Special.” SP Howenives 


We will also include ‘2! Inexpensive Meals,” prepared 
by Constance E. Miller, A. D. E. These are menus for a Coupon, + Pg  Aeae — 
whole week—with recipes and information about the use of 
inexpensive cuts of meats, etc. Every woman should have this book. Send 
no money. Merely mail the coupon, completely filled in, and we will 


mail it, free of charge or obligation. 


Please send me, free of charge, 
copy of your interesting booklet, de- 
scribing Sellers Cabinets, and **21 Inex- 
pensive Meals,’” by Constance E. Miller, 
A. D. E., and local dealer's name. 


G.L SELLERS & SONSCO. swe 








Gi ows aesee, se . ADDRESS 
Pt toy hs 1100 THIRTEENTH ST., ELWOOD, IND. ¥ 3 
Wore encd pul yne ” TOWN STATE * 
te ere one met al 7 
{nest ws bd I own a____—————S cr inet. Date purchased ? ee 


OOOO OOOO OOO OOOO. OK Sa 


If you have no cabinet check here 0 
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Picture Yourself in 


This Girlish Dress 


Of all the adorable Betty Wales Dresses, 
this is one of the sweetest. Box-plaited, 
button-trimmed, with wide belt slightly 
raised, it is smart, simple, and youthful. 
Ready-to-wear with Kleinert’s Gem 
Dress Shields in place —and think of 
it—imported collar and cuffs that are 
real hand-drawn work. 


Dre/sses 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Only one store in each city can carry 
Betty Wales Dresses, so before you’buy, 
look for the label with its Good Luck 
Ploshkin. Quality, style, individuality 
in models for school, street, business, 
afternoon or evening wear — for 
youthful women and those who want 
to look young. 


If there is no Betty Wales agency 
as yet in your city, order direct of 
us. Delivery from nearest agent, 
free. Catalog on request. For 20c 
a jolly little statuette of Ploshkin 
will be sent you postpaid. 


Betty Wales Dressmakers 
105 Waldorf Building, New York 






































Plantation Corn Dishes Like 


Mammy Made 


Virginia Spoon Bread 


2 Cupfuls of Warm 2 Eggs 

Water 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
1 Cupful of Milk 1 Tablespoonful of Fat 
1 Cupful of Corn Meal 
V 1X the corn meal with the water and cook, 
i stirring meantime for three minutes. Re- 
move; add the eggs beaten with the milk, then 
the salt and butter. Place in a well-greased 
baking pan and bake for about twenty-five 
minutes in a hot oven. Let it brown well. 
Serve with a spoon from the pan in which it 
was baked. 


Georgia Hominy Spoon Bread 


14 Cupful of Corn Meal 14 Cupful of Butter 
3 Cupfuls of Cooked 1 Teaspoonful of Bak - 
Hominy Grits ing Powder 
1! Cupfuls of Skimmed 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
' Milk 


se the cooked hominy grits, while they 
r are still warm, to the corn meal. Add the 
skimmed milk, butter, 
salt and baking pow- 
der. Pour into a‘shal- 
low greased pan and 
bake until browned. 


Sweet-Potato Buns 


I OIL and mash a 
sweet potato. Rub 
into it enough corn 
meal and flour, alter- 
nately, to make it like bread dough. Add half 
a teaspoonful of cinnamon, half a teaspoonful 
of sugar and one teaspoonful of yeast. When 
the dough has risen to at least twice its original 
size shape like biscuits, let rise again and bake. 
If you want them to be glazed on top, brush 
over with beaten egg white before baking. 


Hominy-Cheese Fritters 


214 Cupfuls of Hominy 1% Cupful of Milk 

Mush 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

2% Cupful of 14 Cupful of Grated 
Bread Crumbs Cheese 
2 Eggs 
IX the mush and the bread crumbs; add 

Ht the beaten eggs and the milk gradually 
to form a stiff paste. Stir in the grated cheese 
and salt. Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat. Fry 
until golden brown. 


Corn-Meal Scones From England 


1 Cupful of Corn Meal 14 Cupful of Granu- 
1 Cupful of Flour lated Sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of Bak- 1 Cupfulof Currantsor 
ing Powder Chopped Raisins 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Egg 
Shortening 14 Cupful of Milk 


SIFT together the flour, corn meal and bak- 
»J ing powder; rub in the shortening. Add 
the sugar, currants or chopped raisins, the 
beaten egg and the milk. Put on greased bis 
cuit pans by spoonfuls. Bake in a hot oven 
until a golden brown. These may be served 
either hot or cold. 


Baked Corn-Meal Mush 


V HEN the corn-meal mush is partly done 

pour it into a shallow pan, making a layer 
not more than two inches thick, and cook it in 
the oven until it is well browned. The product 
is similar to the original ‘ johnnycake,”’ since 
the “johnnycake”’ seems to have been simply 
corn-meal mush cooked in the oven or, in some 
localities, fried: 


Mammy’s War Biscuits 


114 Cupfuls of Graham 4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
Flour ing Powder 

14 Cupful of Corn Meal 4 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
\% Cupful of Shortening 34 Cupful of Cold 

4 Teaspoonfuls of Sugar Water (About) 

IFT the salt, baking powder and sugar with 
the flour, then mix in the corn meal. Cut 

in the shortening; make up into a soft dough 
with the water. Roll out about half an inch 
thick and cut with a medium-sized cutter. 
Grease a hot batter- 
cake griddle and 
place on it half of the 
biscuits; cover with 
a thick frying pan or 
any other cover which 
will fit the griddle but 
which will not touch 
the biscuits. Bake on 
top of the stove until 
the biscuits are well 
browned on the under 
side, then turn with a 
broad knife or spatula 
and brown on the 
other side. The fire should be hot. Protect 
the griddle with asbestos. Watch carefully, as 
the biscuits cook quickly. 


Virginia Ess Bread 


4 Cupfuls of Corn Meal 2 Eggs 
1 Cupful of Wheat Flour 1 Tablespoonful of 
3 Cupfuls of Milk Butter 


*IFT together the corn meal, flour and salt. 
Beat the eggs and the melted butter into 
the milk, and add the liquid to the flour, mak- 
ing a thin batter. Bake in greased cups or a 
tin pan in a hot oven. 





Sweet-Potato Buns 





West Indies Cookies 


Hominy Croquettes, Cheese Sauce 


14 Cupful of Hominy 1 Tablespoonful of 
2 Cupfuls of Strained Butter 
Tomatoes 1 Cupful of Sifted 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt Bread Crumbs 
¥% Teaspoonful of 1 Egg 


Paprika 
\ 7ASH the hominy in cold water; drain, and 

add the tomatoes, salt and paprika. Let 
cook over boiling water until tender; then add 
the butter, and turn into a shallow dish to cool. 
When cold, but not too firm, shape, roll in 
crumbs, then cover with slightly beaten egg 
and roll in the crumbs again. Fry in deep fat 
toa golden brown. Serve with a white sauce to 
which cheese has been added. 


Corn-Meal Souffle 


', Cupful of Milk '4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Egg Yolks Beaten 
Butter Light 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Egg Whites Beaten 
Corn Meal Stiff 
's Cupful of Grated 
Cheese 
¥% Teaspoonful of 
Paprika 


ly ELT the butter; 
4 add the milk, 
then stir in the corn 
meal and salt. Cook 
over boiling water for 
forty-five minutes, 
stirring occasionally. 
Add the egg yolks, 
grated cheese and paprika, then fold in the 
egg whites. Pour the mixture into a buttered 
dish and bake for about twenty minutes. 
Serve at once from the baking dish. 


Southern Hoe Cake 


1 Egg 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
124 Cupfuls of Corn Baking Powder 
1 Cupful of Water 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 


|S pote the egg and add the water. Stir in the 
well-mixed dry ingredients. Place care- 
fully in spoonfuls on a hot griddle which is well 
covered with lightly browned corn meal. Do 
not so disturb the coating of meal that the wet 
mixture touches the bare griddle. Cook slowly 
for fifteen minutes; turn over and cook for 
fifteen minutes longer. Serve hot with butter. 


Polenta 
1 Cupful of Yellow 3'. Cupfuls of Boiling 
Corn Meal Water 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 1¢ Teaspoonful of 
1 Cupful of Grated Pepper 
Cheese 1{ Teaspoonful of 


Mustard 


| OIL the meal in the water with the salt for 

two hours (better, overnight in a double 
boiler on a simmer burner, or in a fireless 
cooker). Add the pepper, the mustard and 
three-quarters of a cupful of the cheese. Cook 
for one minute, then turn on a greased, square 
tin and cool. Cut into square pieces; put the 
rest of the cheese on top; bake for fifteen 
minutes. 


Meat Polenta 


34 Pound of Lean Raw 14 Cupful of Uncooked 
Beef Corn Meal 
1 Egg ¥% Teaspoonful of 
1 Small Onion Pepper 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 2 Cupfuls of Tomato 
1 Tablespoonful of Sauce 


Minced Parsley 


“HOP the meat finely, then add all the other 
ingredients, blending them well. Form 
this mixture into balls somewhat smaller in 
size than anegg. Drop the balls into tomato 
sauce and simmer gently for one hour. Before 
serving thicken the tomato sauce with about 
one tablespoonful of flour. 


Boston Brown Bread 
(Sour Milk) 
1 Cupful of Corn Meal 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Rye Meal Baking Powder 
1 Cupful of Bread Flour 34 Cupful of Molasses 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
114 Teaspoonfuls Soda 
2 Cupfuls of Butter- 
milk or Sour Milk 


“IFT together the 
meal, flour, baking 
powder and salt; crush 
soda and mix thor- 
oughly with the sour 
milk; add the molas 
sesand stirintothedry 
ingredients; turn into 
three well-buttered 
empty baking powder 
boxes (pound size), 
cover, set to cook in a steamer at the boiling 
point for three hours. If the steamer is filled 
with water to the height of the rack it will not 
need to be replenished. If necessary to re- 
plenish use hot water. 


West Indies Cookies 


*RATE enough. pumpkin to make half a 
I cupful. Add and mix together four table- 
spoonfuls of butter, half**a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, one cupful of sugar and enough 
corn-meal mush to bind the mixture together. 
Cook in a flat greased tin. Bakein a hot oven. 





NOTE—Our new booklet, “Plantation Corn Dishes as Mammy Used to Make Them” (price, 15 cents), tells you 
some of the good old-fashioned ways in which economical dishes are made delicious. “Plantation Cakes” (price, 5 
cents) is another booklet of Southern recipes—and who can surpass these? Send your request, together with the 


required amount, to the New Housekeeping Editor, THz LapiEs’ HomE JournAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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beautifully.’ 


RS. VERNON CASTLE takes a keen interest in 

the designing of every one of her gowns. ‘‘ How 
carefully she thinks out every detail,’’ you are impressed, 
and you almost hold your breath in the frankest admira- 
tion of her genius for dress. 


‘‘My inspiration begins with the material,’’ says 
Mrs. Castle. ‘‘ First the perfect material in precisely the 
color I covet, and then the style and all the details of 
trimming and accessories just piece themselves together. 
In Corticelli Dress Silks { invariably find wonderful tex- 
tures and exquisite colors to inspire me for every type of 
dress I need.”’ 


Mrs. Castle’s favorite is the ‘‘Satin Patria’? which she 
used for this dance frock. It comes in twenty-eight beau- 
tiful shades for daytime and evening wear. It is a lovely, 
soft, lustrous satin which drapes beautifully. 


You will find Corticelli Dress Silks in your own town 
or city. If your store has not a complete exhibition of the 
newest colors and favorite weaves for fall, please write us. 


Attractive Booklet describing the full line of Corticelli 
Dress Silks, including several portraits of Mrs. Castle, will 
be mailed on request. Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck 
Street, Florence, Mass , Makers of Corticelli Spool Silk, 
the famous Corticelli Mercerized Cordonnet Cotton 
and Embroidery Cottons and the new Corticelli Yarns. 


CortTIcELL! Dress Sitks 





























Ira L. Hill 


“Isw’t ita wonderful shade?” Mrs. Castle 
said contentedly when she decided on Satin 
Patria in apricot color for this charming 
dance frock. “The satin is so soft and 
lustrous. The lights and shades exqui- 
site. Nobody could help making it up 



































DOCTOR MATT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


“*T don’t know what you mean,” faltered the 
girl, but the doctor saw that the rigidity of her 
mouth was relaxing under the action of her 
poor clouded brain he was cruelly spurring. 

“‘T mean that just because one man refused 
the gift of your life and its potentialities is no 
reason that you should steal it from the State 
of Tennessee. It doesn’t belong to you, it 
belongs to me and Helen and Mrs. Winn and 
the Governor of Tennessee and the legislature 
and any man and any woman you meet on the 
street. Do you want to be a thief?” 

“You are saying all this just to turn me from 
my—my purpose, Matthew Ashmeade, and 
you can’t do it. I’ve been thrown aside as 
Worthless and I’m going to—to get out.”” And 
as she spoke, again she became rigid and the 
cloud darkened in her eyes. 

‘That is your privilege,” answered Matthew 
very quietly. ‘‘No man or woman can stay a 
human being from taking his own life. It has 
been tried, and sooner or later it fails and the 
theft is accomplished. Still, I can have you 
locked up and watched and put you through 
days and weeks and months of the agony of 
surveillance if I want to.” 

“How dare you?” came with a flash of light- 
ning out of the clouded face. 

“T don’t dare,’”’ answered the doctor calmly. 
“T only told you what I could do. Now I am 
going to tell you what I am going to do, or 
rather what you are going to do. You are going 
to give me this day. You are going down right 
now and get in my car and I’m going to take 
you to the woods and settle it all out there. 
Come on. If you don’t I'll take you to the 
house, tell your mother what you threaten, call 
your father on the telephone, and in one hour 
have two trained nurses installed in your 
room—to guard our property.” 

“T won’t go with you.” 

“Ves, you will, dear old Maude,” answered 
the doctor, and he turned on her his closed eyes 
through whose black-lashed lids he seemed to 
have learned to send a radiance whose power 
was almost that of a miracle. 

And the driven woman was for the moment 
conquered and followed him through the gate 
and into the gray car. 


boy EN minutes later he drove to one side 
of Providence Road just where it skirted 
the river bank near Harpeth Creek. 

“T’m going to take you and the Clytie out to 
fight the current for a while. Rowing always 
rests me, and this has been a strenuous morn- 
ing,’”’ he said as he helped Maude out and led 
her down a path to a little boathouse under a 
huge old sycamore that bent over until its 
lower branches almost dropped into the cur- 
rent. 

“Oh, Matt, it isn’t any use! Just let me go. 
Let me sink right here under the cool water. 
I thought of that last night when Helen took 
the pistol,’ Maude pleaded to him as she let 
him seat her in the boat. ‘I cannot, I simply 
cannot bear life any longer. I’m worthless and 
I want to go some place and—forget.”’ 

“Ask me that again in an hour,” answered 
Doctor Matthew soothingly as he shot the 
Clytie out into midstream and began to row 
against the current. And in perfect silence he 
rowed for ten minutes, watching carefully to 
see how the rhythmic motion acted on Maude’s 
strung nerves. She sat motionless, with her 
chin in her palm, and watched sticks and leaves 
and foam from little eddies in the current glide 
past her on their way to the sea a thousand 
miles beyond the blue horizon. 

Then as they neared the mouth of Harpeth 
Creek Doctor Matthew rested on his oars and 
gave a clear quail call which was answered 
immediately from the bank. 

“Hello, folks!”? came a cheery hail from 
Alfred, the lion, who was casting up in the 
rocks of the creek. ‘‘Where did you collect 
Maude?” 

“She would come with me,” answered Doc- 
tor Matthew cheerily, as Maude crouched up 
on the seat and muttered: 

“No, I can’t see Al. I can’t 

“*Say, come in here a minute, I want you to 
help me fix something,’”’ demanded the doctor 
as he shoved the wide nose of the clumsy old 
Clytie against a rock near the bank. 

“No!” gasped Maude under her breath. 

“Sprung a leak?” questioned Alfred as he 
stepped from the rock to the boat and took the 
seat just in front of Mau-ie. 

“Yes, kinder,’”’? answered Doctor Matthew 
as he shot the boat out into the current away 
from the shore and then shipped his oars so 
they would drift gently downstream. 

“Where is the trouble?”’ demanded Alfred 
as he peered around in the bottom of the boat. 


as OW, Maude, tell Alfred that you are de- 

termined to kill yourself, and ask him as 
an attorney if you have the legal right to doit,” 
commanded Doctor Matthew as he leaned on 
his oars and turned a sightless face toward the 
man and woman facing each other. 

“Oh, Matt!” groaned the girl as she buried 
her head in her arms. 

‘“What?”? demanded the lion as he reared 
his big tawny head and sniffed the air as if 
scenting danger. ‘‘ What do you mean, Matt?” 

‘‘A man she thought she wanted didn’t want 
Maude, and she deducted from that fact that 
nobody wanted her and that she was a worth- 
less piece of property and could throw her life 
away. Helen took her father’s pistol away 
from her last night. She won’t listen to reason 
from me, so I have brought her out here where 
she can’t get away without listening to it from 
you. Fire ahead!” 

““Oh, Maude!” came a great primal cry from 
the huge heart of the lion, and in a second he 
had slipped to his knees in the broad old tub 
and taken the cowering little woman into his 
strong arms, hollowed his breast so that he 
completely engulfed her and was pressing hot 
kisses on her cold, still face. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 
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Be Curious! 


Send a Postcard TODAY for your 


| Free HAMA LTON 


Save $5 to $10 


eae 





— 4 ” 4 2 : 
No. 302A—Coat of Di- No. 303A — Coat of All 
agonal Cheviot, Mole Fur Weel Velour; lined to 


Cloth Trimmed, $9.75. waist, $17.75. 


Fifth Avenue Styles 
For Fall and Winter 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


plus a small amount to cover the 
cost of handling single sales 


Ou beautiful Free Catalog 
illustrates, with photographs 
taken from life, the pick of the 
exclusive models that critical New 
York women are now buying at our 


Showrooms, 307 FIFTH AVENUE. 


ou can select, from our new 

StyleBook,atthelowestof prices, 
the very modes now being worn 
on fashionable Fifth Avenue. 


Bry direct from the manufac- 
turer. You get the same Styles, 
Workmanship and Fabrics as are 
shown in exclusive Fifth Avenue 
stores, but you save at least $5. 
Our beautiful new Catalog is yours 
for the asking. Send for it TODAY 
SUITS COATS DRESSES 
$10.75 to $30 $5.75 to $50 $5.75 to $30 


Conservative as well as novelty styles for all ages. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
We prepay all express or mail charges. 





le 


From Maker 
to Wearer 





No, 103A—Suit of All Wool No.503A— 


Velour-finished Broadcloth. Dress of fine Satin; em 
Peau-de-Cygne lined; Kit broidered Georgette collar, 


Coney Fur Collar, $19.75. $12.75. 


HAMILTON 


GARMEAT CQ 


Manulacturers of (oats, Suits {Dresses 


Send Postcard for Free Catalog TO-DAY to 


Department ALO, 134-140 West 26th St., N.Y. 
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* 
Les corsets 


Wloparr 


garantissent 
l’embellissement 
progressif 
des formes 


The ‘‘better dressed’’ woman 
is selecting a Modart Front- 
Laced Corset this season. As 
in the past, her purchase is 
made with more pleasure than 
any other article of her wear- 
ing apparel. 


The event with her is far more 
than the mere purchase of a 
corset. Itisasound investment 
in figure improvement. 


All Modart Corsets are de- 
signed and sold on a basis of 
the figure improving service 
they render. To sell corsets 
simply as corsets has never 
been our purpose. 


The hundreds of thousands of 
women who wear Modart 
Corsets know this. They buy 
the Modart because of this 
service. Experience has dem- 
onstrated to them that each 
Modart worn continues to im- 
prove the figure. This im- 
provement is constantly main- 
tained, for the corset is de- 
signed to hold its shape until 
worn out. Modart wearers 
remain Modart wearers year 
after year. 


To create and fix such service 
in a corset, the very highest 
designing skill is employed. As 
a consequence the finest ma- 
terials and the best workman- 
ship possible must be used. 
These are reasons why Modart 
values are always unusual and 
why women willingly pay 
$5.00 and up for this superior 
corset. 


Leading stores nearly every- 
where throughout the United 
States and Canada sell Modart 
Corsets. They join us in in- 
viting you to make the “Test 
of Tests’’—a Trial Fitting. 
Their corsetiéres will render 
this service without obligation 
on your part to purchase. 
When you have made the test, 
we believe you will not care 
to be without a Modart. 


Do not hesitate to ask for your 
Trial Fitting. It will be gladly 
given you by experienced cor- 
setiéres who thoroughly under- 
stand the Modart idea and will 
advise you how to wear your 
Modart so you will get the 
utmost out of its wonderful 
figure improving qualities. 


Modart Corsets are Always 
Front-Laced. Pioneers in the 
Front-Lacing idea, we design 
Front-Laced Corsets only, 
because our experience has 
proved to us that Front Lacing 
is the correct idea in corseting 
and that the properly designed 
Front-Laced corset offers 
greater opportunities for visi- 
ble figure improvement than 
any other type. 


*Modart Corsets insure con- 
tinuous figure improvement. 
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DOCTOR MATT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 





Doctor Matthew sat with his eyes sightless 
until a woman’s soft, gurgling sob made him 
take one look to see Maude’s trembling fingers 
clinging to Alfred’s shoulder. Then he silently 
rose from his oars and slipped down into the 
river eel fashion and swam quietly. to shore. 
After he had waded out upon the reed-covered 
bank he looked back at the boat, slowly drift- 
ing out of the swift and dangerous current into 
the sheltering arms of the old sycamore tree. 
He beheld poor storm-tossed Maude still more 
tightly clasped in the embrace of the lion, and 
he chuckled as he made his‘way to the gray 
car, dripping and sloshing happily in the noon 
sunshine. 

A ten-minute whirl. through the hot, still 
air served only to dry out a thin surface layer 
of the doctor’s silk and fine linen, and as he 
ascended the steps of his home he still left wet 
prints on the porch floor. His black mop of 
hair was sleek with water, and he was dripping 
generously and impartially over everything 
with which he came in contact. 

And in this forlorn condition he met Helen 
coming out of the wide front door, cool and 
crisp in a smoothly starched and ironed white 
linen frock, with a bunch of roses at her belt. 


FoR a second she looked at the dripping 
doctor with *blank astonishment, then a 
sudden fear shot into her dark eyes. 

‘“‘What’s the matter? Where’s Maude? Not 
the river! Oh, I ought to have thought to tell 
you—to warn you of that—the river!” she 
gasped. 

“There, dear, it’s all right,’’ the doctor ex- 
claimed as he laid a wet arm around her im- 
maculate linen shoulders and shook her, in 
that motion also shaking himself, with the result 
that water flew in big drops in every direction. 

““Where is she?’’ demanded Helen, withdraw- 
ing hastily. 

‘“‘She’s out in a boat under the old sycamore 
at Harpeth Creek, and she is also in the em- 
brace of Al Gault and liable to remain in both 
places for some time to come,’’ answered Doc- 
tor Matthew as he again shook himself with 
even more vigor and seemed to enjoy hugely 
the effect of the impromptu shower bath on 
Helen’s crispness. 

“What do you mean, Matt?” Helen again 
demanded, retreating toa still greater distance, 
as if vaguely conscious that she was being 
directly and viciously showered upon. 

‘Al Gault always has loved Maude, but he 
didn’t know how to tackle her like that Louis- 
ville guy. He was afraid of her, and he’s big 
and slow. I took ’em out in the middle of the 
river and said ‘Al, here’s Maude. She wants 
to be loved. Go to it.’ 

“Then, in about a minute after I had seen 
her grab his shoulder and begin to blubber like 
a kid, I—well, I just ducked over the edge of 
the boat and came home to you. You look 
kinder damp, madam; what’s the matter with 
you? Now don’t begin to cry; you'll dampen 
me and this is one of the best clothes I’ve got, 
and I’m going to read ‘Chitra’ with Clarissa 
Elliott this afternoon and see if I can persuade 
her to take a dose of disguised and unmentioned 
calomel by so doing. Another case of tempera- 
ment. I wish I could get a chance to cut a 
hunk of liver out of some husky man between 
now and dark.” 

““As I said once before this morning, Matt 
Ashmeade, I hate you! Just look what you 
have done, and this is the last fresh linen frock 
I’ve got,”’ exclaimed Helen. 

“You threw yourself into my arms. How’d 
I know that if I turned coldly from you you 
wouldn’t go and get some patent remedy ——”’ 

“When some men get in the woman book as 
far as ‘a plus b equals ab’ they think they are 
reading—the Gospels. I thank you for oper- 
ating on Maude—successfully it seems from 
your own account—but after it I won’t be able 
to live in the same house with & 


a LESS my life, children, what is the quar 


rel, and who fell in my nice cool cistern?” 


came a question in Mother Ann Ashmeade’s big 
comfortable voice as she issued from the hall 
with a large spoon laden with strawberry jam. 

“Scout, I wish you’d make Helen let me 
alone. Just because I said I wanted to go and 
read poetry to Clarissa she—she threw cold 
water on me,”’ answered the doctor as he took 
his mother’s wrist in his hand and raised the 
spoon to his lips. 

‘It seems a pity that she had such a spell of 
temper and spilled the water on her own pretty 
dress that she put on just to go out to Shirley 
Dake’s with Clay Woodruff in his new car, 
which he won’t buy until Helen is sure she likes 
it,’ answered the doctor’s mother as she ad 
ministered the jam along with a dash of what 
she hoped in her wise old heart would be 
dynamite. 

“Ves, it’s a pity; but she happens to be 
going apple blowing with me, and any old 
dimity will be good enough for my shabby old 
car and—-company,” the doctor calmly an 
swered his mother as he licked the last drop 
from the big spoon and then bestowed a sti ky 
kiss upon her cheek. 

“T am not!” said Helen. 

“Tf you are grateful and pay a doctor’s fees 
when you call him into a case, you are,” calmly 
answered Doctor Matthew as he betook him- 
self through the long hall to his own wing of 
the house. 

‘‘For a jilted swain, that Matthew Keith 
Ashmeade is strangely cheerful,”’ remarked his 
mother without looking at Helen and with the 
utmost and unconcerned cheerfulness. ‘Love 
isn’t as ingrowing with men as it is with 
women.” 





NOTE—Doctor Matt soon has another puzzling case of 
“He and She” to physic. His next feminine adventure 
is called “The Women Who Wait at the Gate,” and is a 
very delicate study of a married couple who threaten to 
be two broken halves when they ought to be a perfect 
whole. Inthe next story Doctor Matt faces this problem 
of preventing others from willfully wrecking their lives. 
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Painted expressly for Djer- Kiss 
by F. Luis Mora, N. A 


feet oe a ps ge Re ye gil ADAME, Mademoiselle: A subtle charme has my parfum 
Soe Bhd tout cela pour pies ies Djer-Kiss (“Dear Kiss”). It is exquisitely French. It is 
POE ee ne decidedly smart. Every shop now offers it to you. And my other 
pie ie See ee Djer-Kiss Specialties also— how they lend distinction to the dress- 
the fairies: they say I have stolen them ing hour! Will you not acquaint yourself with them today? Merci 


to produce my Djer-Kiss. l 
beaucoup! —Kerkoff, Paris. 


i @ 


My importateurs in America, the Alfred 
H. Smith Co., 41 West 33rd Street, New 
York, have ready attractive paquets de 


@ 
vanité, each containing little samples of a 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder, Extract and Sachet. 
In return for ten cents they will be very : ' 
happy to send you one, Macc in France only 


Djer-Kiss Dyer-Kiss Djer-Kiss Djer-Kiss Djer-Kiss Djer-Kiss 
EXTRACT FACE POWDER TALC SACHET TOILET WATER VEGETALE 
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Madein U.S.A. At All Good Shops 


Fair faces are fairest when 
enhanced by 


VAN RAALTE 


% Nothing so endears itself to 
H feminine hearts and mascu- 
fF line eyes as a daintily bewitch- 
™ ing, carefully arranged veil. 





Pictured here are three of the 
many fascinating new Van 
Raalte designs so eagerly 
sought by clever women who 
appreciate the winsome co- 
quetry of becoming veils. They 
are on sale at all good shops. 


For satisfaction’s sake look for 
the little white ticket which 
assures you a veil that 
will wash without wearing 
(except those appliquéd) 
stretch without tearing, and 
outlast three ordinary veils. 
Write For SrTyLe SKETCHES 
of Veil Creations by ““Van 
Raalte’’ and Booklet on Wear 
and Care of Veils. Address 
Dept. A. 
E. & Z. VAN RAALTE 
5th Ave. at 16th St., N. Y.C. 
For your protection 
LOOK FOR THIS 


LITTLE WHITE TICKET 
ON EVERY VEIL 





VAN RAALTE 


aie 















































Dollar Stretchers 





Clever Women’s Easy Economies, Step Savers 


and Money Makers 


Keep Even Your Smallest Candle Ends. Put 
them in a little bag and convert what would 
otherwise have been wasted into a flatiron 
smoother. 

* *K O* 
Stockings With Very Bad ‘‘Runs”’ need not 
be thrown away. Use a crochet hook to catch 
up the dropped stitches. 

* Kk * 
When a Broom Has Been Worn until the 
straws are too short, rip out all but the upper 
row of stitching, soak in hot soapsuds, trim 
the bottom even and, after pressing the straws 


into shape, dry thoroughly. The broom will 
last quite a while longer. 


* kk * 
Save the Ends of Your Soap Cakes and put 
them in a salt bag or a cheesecloth bag, and 


you will have a cost-nothing cleanser for white 
woodwork. 

* *k * 
One Woman Keeps Every Scrap of knitted 
woolen sweaters and other garments, and pieces 
them into a pad for comforters. A comforter 
with this pad may be washed whole. 


* * 


When Mayonnaise Curdles, instead of throw- 
ing the mixture away, transfer the egg beater 
from the mayonnaise to a bowl in which two 
teaspoonfuls of water and a little cornstarch 
have been well mixed. Beat thoroughly, add- 
ing the curdled mayonnaise slowly. Flour may 
be used instead of cornstarch. 


* kK * 
When More Broth is left from boiling lamb, 


beef or any other juicy meat than you want to 
use, bottle it for making soups later. You will 


. find it excellent for that purpose. 


* OK OK 


Why Not Use That Discarded High Chair for 
a kitchen stool? Remove the back and arms, 
apply a new coat of varnish, if necessary, and 
behold! a new stool from a useless chair. 


* * * 


If New Enamel Pans are Placed in a pan of 
water and the water allowed to come to a boil, 
then set aside to cool, they will last much longer 
without burning, cracking or chipping. 


* kk 

You Can Save the Fat in which doughnuts 
are fried if you will add a pinch of ginger to 
the dough. The doughnuts will not soak up 
fat so readily, and the ginger won’t be tasted. 


* * * 


One Way to Make Use of odd black stockings 
is to cut them into strips and make them into 
borders for braided rag rugs. 


* * * 
Old Inner Tubes From Automobile Tires make 
the finest elastic for knickerbockers, bloomers 
and rompers knees. Cut straight across with 
an old pair of scissors, a quarter of an inch 
wide. Such a knee elastic survives repeated 
washings without stretching. 


* * * 


To Renovate Black Silk without paying a 
cleaner’s bill, put a discarded black-kid glove 
into a pint of cold water and boil down to 
half a pint. While the solution is still warm, 
use it to sponge the silk on the right side. 
Iron the silk, while damp, on the wrong side; 
have a cloth between the iron and the silk. 


*e*k * 
Did You Know that by keeping a few pieces of 
the dried yellow rind of an orange in your 
tea canister you can give the cheaper grades 
of tea the delicious fragrance and taste of 
the more expensive grades? 

kk OK 
When Your Household Linens Wear Out in 
the hemstitched hems join the cloth to the 
hem with novelty braid. The appearance is 
good and the wearing qualities excellent. 

* * * 


When the Soles of New Shoes are dipped 
several times in very hot mutton tallow they 
will wear nearly twice as long. 


os 
To Take Away as Little as Possible of the 


potato when peeling, put the potatoes into 
rapidly boiling water for about ten minutes; 
then take out and, when cool enough, peel. 


Are You Fattening Your Garbage Pail at the 
expense of your bank account? Every bit of 
clean fat trimmed from meat, every spoonful 
of drippings, every bit of grease that rises to 
the top when meat is boiled can be clarified 
and is valuable in cooking. 


* * * 


Sharpen the Knives of Your Food Chopper at 
home by grinding through the chopper a piece 
of any scouring soap. 


* * * 
Make Over Those Tablecloths, in which holes 
are beginning to appear, into table napkins. 
A whole set of napkins and mat covers can 
sometimes be procured in this way. 


* * 


Before Boiling a Ham trim off the rind and 
most of the fat. Enough fat will remain to 
season any vegetables cooked in the liquor, 
and the trimmings may be rendered into drip- 
pings that are superiorto those skimmed from 
the cold ham water. : 


* Ok 


A Torn Hair Net is still of use if you will sew 
the tear together with one of your own hairs. 
If the net is held over a contrasting color it 
is more easily mended. 


* * * 


A Use for Worn-Out Rubbers: Cut off the 
heels of worn-out rubbers, wash the toe parts 
and hang up in some such place as the broom 
closet or the cellarway. These rubbers pockets 
are splendid for holding blacking brushes, 
cloths or polishers, and cleaning mittens—any- 
thing which would soil cloth pockets. 


* KOK 


Have You Used Stale Whole Wheat Bread 
as a cereal? Run the bread through a food 
chopper, brown it in the oven, then serve it 
with milk and sugar as a cereal. 


kK * 
When Lemons are So Dry that they are of little 
use, place them in the oven until they are 


heated through. You wili be surprised at the 
amount of juice they will then give. 
i a 
Save Your Soap Wrappers. The side next the 
soap is very good for smoothing irons on iron 
ing day. 
slated * kK 
A Good Sandal May be Made from a rubber 
worn out in the heel. Cut from the back of the 
rubber forward to the ball of the foot, elimi- 
nating the heel but leaving a straplike piece to 
pass around the sides and the back of the 
ankle. The upper edge should not be cut. 
kk Ox 
Cut Down the Amount of Bacon used in season- 
ing vegetables, by running the bacon through a 
sausage grinder, using the fine knife. You will 
find that not only is less bacon needed but 
the vegetables are more thoroughly flavored. 


* * * 


Do You Want to Save Wear on your stock- 
ings? Then gluea scrap of velvet very smoothly 
on the inside of each shoe heel. 


ee 
English Walnuts Which Have Become Rancid 


are not necessarily wasted. Freshen by pour- 
ing over them boiling water containing a pinch 
of soda, then rinsing in cold water and drying 
in the sun or in a towel. 


xs * 
A Custard Mixture of One Egg to a Cupful of 


milk, well seasoned, mixed with well-chopped 
greens or any left-over vegetables and baked 
as an ordinary custard, makes an unusual 
meat substitute. 
kK * 

Cold Starch May be Used More Than Once. 
Let the starch stand for a few minutes to settle, 
then pour the water from the starch. Put the 
remaining starch into a hot place to dry out. 
Turn into a box for future use. 


* * * 
One Shirt Waist May Look Like Many if you 


buy one of white crépe de Chine, then color it 
the desired shade when laundering it. Put 
crépe paper of the desired color in the water 
long enough to get the shade you wish, then 
rinse the waist in it. This color easily washes 
out, so that the next time the waist may be 
dipped in a different color. 





and have been destroyed. 





We'll Stretch Your Dollar to Two 


EAD THIS PAGE. Catch the idea behind it: little domestic inventions of your own 
that have resulted in saving money. Describe what you’ve done, in paragraphs like 
these on this page, send the paragraphs to us, with your name and address on the same 
sheet, and for each paragraph accepted we’ll send you a new two-dollar bill. 
inclose stamps, however, as unavailable paragraphs cannot be returned. If you don’t get 
your money within ten days it will mean that your paragraphs have not been accepted 


Do not 


THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING EDITOR. 












Be sure and look 

for the Bunny 
Trademark on all 
Esmond Goods. 


ESMOND 
| Blanket Gomfortables 


|CORTEX FINISH 


H You must really see these } 
4 wonderful bed coverings to } 
appreciate their beauty and 
| usefulness. The most charm- 
ing designs in blanket weaving f 
H come from Esmond looms 
} —discriminating women 
everywhere are insisting on 
| this make. Do you know why? 


Because Esmond are the only 
H blankets that have the famous 
Cortex Finish which gives the fab- 
ric exceptional strength, a thick, 
H even nap and the feeling of the | 
softest, fleeciest wool. Esmond 
blankets are warm, washable and } 
sanitary. Look them over at any 
dry goods store. Prices are very 
reasonable. 













Send for Sample Bunny Blanket. 


Send 10c and the name of your little boy or 
girl and we will mail you a large, doll size blanket ! 
in light blue and white, decorated with the fa- 
mous Bunny. Gives the children lots of fun. 


THE ESMOND MILLS 
Esmond, R. I. 












































A Practical Home Grand 


Such is the Ivers & Pond “‘ Princess” 
shown above. Not too large nor too 
expensive, it still retains the musical 
and decorative charm of the parlor 
grand. We early foresaw the small 
grand’s popularity and the “Princess” 
is the embodiment of our broad ex- 
perience. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built in but one quality — the best 

by the same interests with the same 
artistic ideals today as in 1880. They 
are used in over 450 leading Educa- 
tional Institutions and 65,000 homes. 
7? Wherenodealer sells the IVERS & POND 


we quote lowest prices and ship “on ap- 
proval” tho’ your home be in the most 
remote village in the United States. 
Attractive easy payment plans. Liberal 
allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Every intending buyer should have our 
new catalogue. Write for it. 




















Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 


ly } Address cm 
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Paint Now— 
Delay means Decay ~ 


HIS is not a time to paint a white house 
yellow merely for the purpose of having 
a yellow house. But it zs the time to paint 
if paint is needed to protect your home from 
the weather and keep its value intact. 
Look your home over and see if the 
weather is getting in. If so, decay is getting 
in and that means costly repairs. Paint to 
save, but be sure your paint is the kind that 
saves. You can be sure of the durability of 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
HOUSE PAINT 


It is paint made specially 
for the exterior of build- 
ings—made of materials 
which our 50 years of 
specializing have taught 
us will stand up against 
the weather for the long- 
est time. When properly 
applied,Sherwin-Williams 
House Paint will give you 
a handsome protecting 
paint that will go for years 
without .a sign of crack 
or blister 

Complete home _ pro- 
tection requires other 
Sherwin -Williams prod- 
ucts as well. ‘There is a 
Sherwin-Williams dealer 
near you. 
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Write for booklet ‘“The A BC of 
Home Painting.’? Also helpful 
decorative suggestions. 
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We study surfaces—the nature of each and the kind of wear 
each gets—then make the product that best protects it. 


SHERWIN-WILLIA 


PAINTS &~ VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co 
613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


Showrooms — New York, 116 West 32d Street; Chicago, People’s Gas Building; 
San Francisco, 523 Market Street 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers every where 































HEATING OUR 
HOUSES WITHOUT 
COAL 


By Alexander Graham Bell 


Inventor of the Telephone, Etc. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Not long ago Professor Bell deliv- 
ered an exceedingly interesting and suggestive address to 
the scholars of the McKinley Manual Training School, 
Washington, D. C. In that address occurred the portion 
printed below, as published in the National Geographic 
Magazine, and THE Lapiges’ Home Journal prints Profes- 
sor Bell’s suggestion because of its surprising plausibility. 


T IS extraordinary how wasteful we are in 

our means of producing heat and in retain- 
ing it after it has been produced. It is safe to 
say that a great deal more heat goes up the 
chimney than we utilize from a fire. Then, 
when we cook our dinner or boil water, we al- 
low the heat to escape by radiation and the 
things soon cool. 


The Cozy and the Fireless Cooker 


COZY for our teapot, a fireless cooker for 
£-\ our dinner and a bottle that keeps liquids 
hot show how much heat may be conserved by 
simply taking precautions to prevent radia- 
tion. Our hot-water boilers are not protected 
by coverings of asbestos paper or other insu- 
lating material, so the water gets too cool for a 
warm bath very soon after the fire is put out. 

[ have made experiments to ascertain 
whether some of the heat wasted by radiation 
could not be conserved by insulating materi- 
als, with rather astonishing results. <A large 
tank of zinc was made, which would hold a 
great deal of water. This was inclosed in a box 
very much larger than itself, leaving a space of 
about three or four inches all around, which 
was filled with wool. I then found that hot 
water put into that tank cooled almost as 
slowly as if it had been a bottle that keeps 
liquids hot. 


The Heat From a Student’s Lamp 


THEN attempted to save and utilize some 

of the heat given off by a student’s lamp. A 
couple of pipes were led out of this insulated 
tank and placed in a hood over the lamp. Thus 
a circulation of water was effected. The water 
heated by the lamp found its way up into the 
tank and produced a sensible rise of tempera- 
ture there. Next day, when the lamp was 
igain lighted, it was found that the water in 
the tank still felt slightly warm. When the 
lamp was again put out the temperature of 
the tank was considerably higher than on the 
former occasion. 

This process of heating was continued for a 
number of days, and it became obvious that a 
cumulative effect was produced, until at last 
the water in the tank became too hot to hold 
the hand in, and it was determined to see how 
long it would hold its heat. The temperature 
was observed from time to time, and more 
than a week after the lamp had been put out 
the water was so warm I used it for a bath. 


A Warm Bath Any Time 


SINCE then this insulated tank has been 
taken up to the attic of my summer house 
and has been installed there as a permanent 
feature. I have the habit of working at night, 
and like to take a warm bath somewhere about 
two o’clock in the morning. Unfortunately the 
heating arrangements in the house have given 
out long before that hour and only cold water 
comes from the kitchen boilers. I connected 
the insulated tank with an iron pipe let down 
my study chimney, in the hope of saving and 
utilizing some portion of the heat that escaped 
up the chimney every time the fire was lighted. 
I have had this apparatus in use for over a 
year and find that at any time of the day or 
night I am always sure of a warm bath from 
the heat that used to be wasted in going up 
the chimney. In this case there was only one 
straight pipe, so that the amount of heat re- 
covered bears only a small proportion to that 
still wasted. 


How We Could Get All Our Hot Water 


THINK that all the hot water required for 

the use of a household, and even for warm- 
ing a house, could be obtained without special 
expenditure for fuel by utilization of the waste 
heat produced from the kitchen fire and the 
heat given off by the illuminants employed. 

Of course water can only be heated to the 
boiling temperature, but there are many liquids 
that can be heated to a very much higher tem- 
perature than this without boiling. I took a 
tumbler of olive oil and heated it by means of a 
thin iron wire connected with a voltaic battery. 
I placed in the tumbler of oil a test tube filled 
with water. Ina short time the water was boil- 
ing, but the oil remained perfectly quiescent. If 
you store up hot oil instead of hot water you 
will have at your command a source of heat able 
to do all your cooking, and even to produce 
steam power to work machinery. 


The Summer Heat From Our Roofs 
W E HAVE plenty of heat going to waste in 


our cities during the summertime, for the 
sun’s rays are very powerful, and we do not use 
the roofs of our buildings except to keep off 
the rain. What wide expanses of roof are avail- 
able in all our large cities for the utilization of 
the sun’s rays! Simple pipes laid up on the 
roof and containing oil or some other liquid 
would soon become heated by the sun’s rays. 
The hot oil could be carried into an insulated 
tank and stored. You could thus not only con- 
serve and utilize the heat that falls upon the 
tops of your houses, but effect some cooling of 
the houses themselves by the abstraction of 
this heat. 
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You've seen square 
corners in Kitchen Cabinets. You 
know they collect dirt that simply can’t 
be dislodged. They are insanitary—un- 
sightly. But at lait they have been abol- 
ished—and with them all their bother, 


The inside corners of the 


N MAID 


The Smooth Surface Ne 
<ITCHEN CABIN 


are round—curved. You can get 
at them. When a speck of dirt shows up 
you can wipe it away just as easy as 
cleaning the top of a table. The ‘‘ Kitchen 
Maid” presents the appearance of sani- 
tation and it is sanitary. It brightens 
up the whole kitchen with its complete 
cleanliness. 


If this were the only advantage 
of the ‘‘Kitchen Maid,” it would still 
be way in the lead of all other cabinets. 
But it’s not. It’s only one of 38 ex- 
clusive improvements. 


; The other 37 are just as de- 
4) sirable. Altogether—they shorten 
i. Seer’ hours in the kitchen—make work 
¢ more enjoyable and save _ real 
money. ‘‘ Kitchen Maid’ Cab- 
inets are made in Beautiful 
Golden Oak or Snowy White 
Enamel. Sold by most dealers 
on easy payments. See them to- 
day. Have one sent home at once. 
Catalogue B free on request. 
Write for it now. 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO. 


Andrews, Ind. 
“Let the ‘Kitchen Maid’ 
Be Your Kitchen Aid” 
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Dagget-Ramsdells 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind that Keehs” 


Skin cleanliness is a duty—because it leads 
to skin health, 

You owe your skin as much time each day as 
you give to your teeth or hair. 

Each pore in the exposed skin, like a tiny 
pocket, takes its daily fill of dirt, too deep to 
yield to soap and water, but effectively removed 
by D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 

A daily clean-up, quick and easy, with D. & R. 
Perfect Cold Cream brings rich reward, brings 
cleanliness, health, comfort, beauty of skin, 
charm of complexion. 

Perfected for American women more than 
twenty-five years ago by Daggett & Ramsdell, 
and still manufactured only by them, Perfect 
Cold Cream faithfully fulfills its proud purpose 
promotes skin hygiene, adds to the health and 
beauty of womankind, prolongs the period of 
her attractiveness and influence. 

When you buy toilet cream, Sz afety First de- 
mands D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, “The Kind 
That Keeps”—as pure as it is perfect—a daily 
need, a daily comfort, a skin-reviving toilet de 
light for every day in the year. Removes tan, 
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rs 
sunburn, roughness and lingering traces of Sum- 4 
mer’s vacation. Mh 
The Cream for every person—a size for every ; 
2 rH 
purse, 

POUDRE AMOURETTE—another “perfect” prod- 
uct from the D. & R. laboratories. A fairylike, fragrant ‘91 
fascinating powder for the complexion, that gives 4 
| faultless finish to correct dress. Flesh, white, brunett: A 
50c. Should your dealer be sold out, we will forward a 4 
box to you by return mail on receipt of 50¢ in stamps. if 
TRY BOTH FREE 4 

| Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and Poudt 
| Amourette sent free on request. 0 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL v 
epartment 81 t 
Dz « R. Building New York J 
| ae = 
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grated cocoanut 














Guarantee 
Slip in 
Every 
Package 


No work 
No waste— 
» — Every shred is 

full of flavor 


Vasteit! Isn’tit like freshly 
as if you 
had cracked open a cocoa- 
nut, dug out the meat and 
grated it yourself? Yet with 
Dromedary all you do is lift 
off the cover. 





The unique process of manufacture 


results in long, thick shreds that 
are tender and moist, retaining all 
the full, fine flavor. 

Now put the cover back on, and 
when you want the rest of the 
cocoanut you'll find it as fresh and 
flavorful as the first. 

Dromedary Cocoanut, besides being 
delicious, is of real food value. And it 
saves labor and waste. Use it often. 


A one-cake package and ‘‘40 
Unique Dromedary Cocoanut 


Recipes’’ for 5c and your 
frocer’s name. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS CO. 
Dept. B, 375 Washington St. New York 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Le With One Idea: Lp 
To Make Money 
Wi AT the largest Club in the world is 

doing just now with the most popular 
idea in the world is a bigger story than I can tell 
in this one column, but, if I could relate it, the 
story would make the most interesting reading 
in the world. If you doubt it, you never half 
worked for the Club, or most likely never even 
joined the Club. Is that a good guess? 

I surely am sorrier to-day for the doubters 
and the half-workers and the non-joiners than 
I ever was before, aren’t you, Swastika girls— 
Seniors, Juniors, married girls, college girls, 
business girls, workers all? These are war 
times, and our members show by their work 
that they knowit. Girls 
are needing money who 
never needed it before, 
and those who needed it 
before now need it the 
more; and all of them 
can receive it through 
working for our Club, 
whose door stands hos- 
pitably open to every 
girl in America! 


Salaries Being Raised 


~O THIS month’s news 
~) of the Club is that 
the members are raising 
their own salaries. The 
fairest and squarest fea- 
ture of this “‘squaredeal’”’ 
Club, you know, is that 
you can do as much or as little work as you 
want to, and raise your own salary whenever 
you are willing to make the effort to reach a 
higher standard of work. Everybody is doing 
her “‘ bit”’ to reach that standard. Why, a little 
woman in Arkansas, one of our “‘ married girls,”’ 
jumped into our Club work without any special 
preparation, but set to work very earnestly — 
she had a daughter to educate—and within 
four weeks after joining us she was the richer 
by not merely a gold-and-diamond Club pin, 
not merely a red Tennessee Cedar Chest, but 
by $250 in good United States money, of whic h 
she writes: ‘‘I am proud of the salary check— 
the first I ever earned.” 

My mail would tell me that we were at war, 
even if I never saw a newspaper. Here’s a 
little Junior member who has not much time 
in which to work for the Club, but she makes 
the time where she can, and finds that making 
time means making money. She is just exactly 
the same age as the Club itself—14 years: 





“Making Time 
Means Money” 


Dear Manager: I - so pleased with the money 
I have earned so far. I do not have much time to 
work for you, but 1 will do the best Ican. Among 
the things th: it I am doing are these: Helping at 
home, going to school and getting Aa lessons at 
home every night, writing letters to relatives and 
friends, and knitting for the soldiers. I am glad 
to say that I bought half of the yarn to knit with, 
with my own moncy that you helped me to earn. 
(Papa bought the rest.) Some Massachusetts sol- 
diers are here guarding the bridges in town. One 
bridge is just about opposite our house. 

A MEMBER FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Here’s a letter which came the other day 
from a reader of this column: 


Dear Manager: I come to you—not as one of 
the ‘‘girls,”’ but as a widow and mother of two 
sons—one on the battleship Minnesota of our 
Navy, and one a sergeant of the —th Battalion, 
Canadian Overseas 
lorces—wondering if 
there was something 
that I could find to 
do to help bear = 
waiting days and « 
the same time = 
earning something. I 
could devote part of 
nearly each day to 
something outside 
of my home, and I 
thought Iwould write 
you. 

A CANDIDATE FROM 

NEW YORK. 

How glad I was to 
admit her as one of 
the “girls”! Doubt- 
less, like all of us, 
she thought of her- 
self as the only one 
in such a position. 
But it was less than 
two weeks later that 
I received a letter 
which sounded like an echo of her own, save 
that the writer was already one of our Swastika 
girls, receiving a steady income from her Club 
work: 





“The Enlisting Sergeant 
is a Girl” 


My only son, aged 19, enlisted in the Navy on 
Easter Monday, and is on the U.S.S. Florida. He 
enlisted for four years as a ‘‘ yeoman,’’ whatever 
that may mean. It is dreadful to have him go, 
but it would have been worse if he had not felt the 
call and wanted to do his part. 

A MEMBER FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


It is safe to say that this member’s earnings 
will be bigger henceforth. I couldn’t possibly 
estimate how many Girls’ Club dollars are 
being earned and spent for comforts for Uncle 
Sam’s soldier boys in the field. Perhaps you 
are wondering why I have not reported re- 
garding the fund for the Ambulance which we 
are planning to present to the Red Cross as a 

Girls’ Club offering. <A glance at the calendar, 
however, will remind you that it is far too early 
in the month for it to be completed. There is 
still time for you to do your “bit” to help the 
Ambulance movement, as well as to help your- 
self. You can help both. 

When I say “you” I mean any girl in 
America. Service in The Girls’ Club is volun- 
tary, but the enlistment office is open day and 
night, nor have we an age limit. The pay is 
fixed by yourself. The enlisting sergeant is a 
girl. Any more questions? Just address: 


A, 
Tamegen oy the Cole Abb. 
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RE you going to enjoy the keen, crisp cold of 


the winter days or are you going to shiver your 


vitality away? 


Remember, every chill means a 


probable wrinkle, while a well-heated body 


means a clear skin and red lips! 


With 


“HI ARVKARD MOLLS” 


( Hand-Fintished ) 
Fine Gauge Ribbed 


(/NDERWEAR 


you can be cosily, comfily warm and still retain the 
smartness and clean-cut lines of good grooming. There 
is no bulky double-thickness ridge, for the Flatlock seam 


is used throughout; 


daintily hand-finished. 


each garment is cut by hand and 


For yourself and the children ask for “Harvard Mills’ 
underwear—select it in low or high neck, long or short 
sleeves, knee or ankle length, and in cotton, merino or 


silk mixtures. All are attractively priced. 


If your dealer does not carry ‘Harvard Mills,” ask 


fc or : ‘Merode’ ' 


thing but name. 


If you have any difficulty in securing either 


(made by us), which is identical in every- 


*‘Harvard Mills’? or 


** Meérode’’ (hand-finished) underwear, write us for name of nearest dealer. 


WINSHIP, BOIT & CO. 
(HARVARD KNITTING MILL) 


NEW YORK: 


WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


1101-1113 BROADWAY 


FOUNDED 1888 
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he Food Problema in 
Nutshell 
Prepared by the United States 
Food Administration 








Cut this out and you have Mr. Herbert Hoover’s entire food 
conservation program in a handy, comprehensive form. 


USE LESS OF USE MORE OF 


WHEAT —Eat less wheat bread. WHEAT~—In place of wheat eat more 
Don’t waste a single slice. corn, oatmeal, rye, barley 








From Stormy North to Sunny South 





the “Great White Fleet uses Valspar 


The United Fruit Company first tried 
Valspar on several thousand steamer-chairs. 
Here the service was very severe. Standing on 
the decks they were exposed to the extreme of 
cold salt spray, rain and snow. Almost over- 
night they went into the other extreme — 
tropical sunshine. 





VALENTINE’'S | 


}ALSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 








This severe test, including rain, snow, salt water, 
sun—all ruinous to ordinary varnish —demonstrated the 
unusual quality of Valspar. After months of exposure 
the varnished surface was as bright as new, unharmed 
and unspotted. Imagine how long your varnished floor 
or dining-table would last under this treatment! 


The result of practical tests was so conclusive that 
the ‘‘Great White Fleet’? now uses Valspar on all its 
steamers. Every bit of varnished work, inside and 
out—even the pianos on these modern ocean-hotels, 
are finished with Valspar. 


This great organization tested Valspar in every way — 
in laboratory by chemists, in actual use on their well- 
known steamships. Such tests the houseowner never 
could make, but you may benefit by the tests of the 
United Fruit Company. 


You need Valspar in your bathrooms, kitchen, laun- 
dry, pantry; in your halls, on the front doors, and on 
all your furniture, because it is spot-proof and water- 
proof—in fact, the way to keep Valspar bright and new 
is to wash it freely. Examine your woodwork care- 
fully, note the many shabby spots where Valspar if used 
would not become shabby. Valspar has no substitute. 


Special Offer 


‘Test Valspar in your home, in your own way, under the severest 
conditions you can devise. “lo make it easy, we will supply a small 
can for 20c in stamps, enough to make a real test. Send today, to 
VALENTINE & Company, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Established 1832 
Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
London 


New York 
roe LEN TSN ES es Amsterdam 


Chicago 
W. P. Futter & Co., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


‘Toronto 


Boston 


Copyright, 1917, by Valentine & Company 














Make toast, puddings, ctc., 
of all stale bread. 


Put the loaf on the table and 
slice as needed. 


MEAT—Eat less beef, mutton and 


pork. 

Do not order spring lamb, 
veal or young pig. 

Do not waste an ounce, uti- 
lize all left-overs. 

Thus save the country’s 
domestic animals—the 
supply is running short. 


FATS—Use one serving less of but- 


ter every day; eat fewer 
fried foods. 


Don’t waste any butter, lard 
or drippings. 
Use no butter in cooking. 


SUGAR—Eat less candy, drink fewer 


sweet drinks. 


Omit frosting from your 
cakes. 


FUEL—Burn less coal, turn out elec- 


tric lights, turn down the 
heat in radiators on leav- 
ing rooms. 


(and, in the South, cotton- 
seed) bread. 

Eat oatmeal, barley and corn 
breakfast foods, corn an 
buckwheat cakes. ‘ 


In place of one slice of bread, 
eat one extra potato a day. 


MEAT—In place of meat, eat vege- 


tables, salted and fresh fish, 
cheese, milk, eggs, poultry 
and game. 


Eat peanuts, peanut butter, 
beans, dried peas, nuts. 


Eat liver, sweetbreads, oxtails. 


FATS— Use vegetable fats in cooking; 


use vegetable oils in cooking. 


Use the following animal 
fats—suet, beef drippings, 
goose oil, chicken fats, pork 
fats from cooking. 


SUGAR —Use sugar freely for canning 


and preserving. 
Use honey, molasses, sirups. 


FUEL— Use fireless cookers, wood, oil 


and gas, wherever you can. 


MILK— Use left-over milk for cottage 


cheese or in cooking. Use 
less cream and more whole 


MILK—Waste no milk. 


milk and cheese. 


PERISHABLES— Also use more fruits and vegetables while they are abundant. 
Store potatoes and other roots properly and they will keep. 
Dry fruits; dry vegetables also. 


Winy We Must 


Do These [hi 


> 


“1. My Pag 
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Why We Should Save Fat 


“LYCERIN, made from FATS, is 

I one of the chief substances used 
to make explosives. That’s why the 
world’s supply of FATS is so low. 

Save FAT drippings for cooking. 
When you buy MEAT, tell the butcher 
you will trim off the FAT yourself. 
Melt this for cooking FATS. If any 
scraps of FAT are left from the meal, 
save them for cooking. 

If each of us will use one-third of 
an ounce less of FATS from MEATS 
a day, America will have 395,000 tons 
more of FATS in a year. 


Why We Should Save Meat 


UR armiesand our Allies must have 
thousands of tons of MEAT. We 
could live on fish in place of MEAT as 
a protein food and save money. Pea 
nut butter is rich in protein and fat. 
WHEAT bread, dried white beans, 
dried lima beans and dried peas are 
not PERFECT substitutes for MEAT. 
They should be used with MILK, 
cheese, eggs or plenty of green vege- 
tables and leaves. 
If each of us will eat ONE OUNCE 
less of MEAT a day, in a year we will 
save 4,400,000 MEAT animals. 


6 








Why We Must Save Milk 


ED is and will be very high—so 
high that thousands of milch cows 
have been killed for MEAT. But we 
MUST have MILK. Our babies and 
children will not be strong and healthy 
without it. A quart of milk gives you 
as much energy as eleven ounces of 
sirloin steak or eight and one-half eggs. 
Remember that skim MILK is just as 
rich in protein and in mineral matter 
as whole milk; only the FAT is lacking. 
Drink it and use it in cooking. SOUR 
MILK can be used to make cottage 
cheese. 


Why We Must Save Coal 


| E SAVING in your ton of COAL 

this winter; for, although COAL 
is not scarce, cars to transport it are. 
If you live in an apartment house or 
a tenement, turn off the heat in your 
rooms when you go out. This saves 
COAL down in the furnace room. If 
you use electric lights, turn them off 
wherever they are not needed. This 
saves COAL over at the power house. 
If you can burn wood for fuel, do so. 
Don’t use gas for lighting unless the 
light is needed. COAL enters into the 
making of gas. 











Eat Your War Bread Now! 


N THE list of energy foods is 

BREAD, printed in red letters. 
That means WHEAT BREAD. And 
the red letters mean danger of the 
supply giving out! 

Instead of one slice of WHEAT 
bread, eat a baked potato. We have 
plenty of potatoes this year. When- 
ever you DO use a loaf of WHEAT 
bread, cut the loaf on the table AS 
THE SLICES ARE NEEDED. 

If each person will use a pound less 
of WHEAT flour a week, in a year we 
will have 133,000,000 more bushels of 
WHEAT for our Allies. 











Save an Ounce of Sugar 


TSE less SUGAR to sweeten your 

coffee or tea, and don’t let any be 

left in the bottom of your cup! Instead 

of giving so much candy to the chil- 

dren, let them have sirup, or honey, or 

molasses, or preserves; take one sweet 
drink less a week. 

Let SUGAR be eaten to furnish 
physical and mental ENERGY, and 
not merely to tickle the palate. 

If each of us will use just one ounce 
less of SUGAR a day, in the first year 
we'll add 1,185,000 tons to our supply. 
This will keep it plentiful and cheap. 
This saving is easy! 
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© Young housekeepers, aiiat they buy 
silverware, are following the practice 


of parents and grand-parents in selectin 
1847 Rogers Bros. “Seventy Year Plate” 


lplasilelte 
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A complete service of aioe —Iza Sets; 
Vegetable Dishes, Trays, etc., matching the 


Spoons and Forks —is possible if you buy 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Tea Spoons : Sold by 
$6.00 a dozen. ; : V4 2 : 


leading dealers. 
Other pieces 


eet — am eg — ¢ Send for catalogue 
in proportion. | 7 \ 
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In Every Room 


in the house, the most fastidious decorative tastes 


are being satisfied by 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


In the bedrooms, first of all, discerning women 
came to appreciate the unique charm of their 
restful solid tones — exquisite rose, delicate blue, 
soft shades of green and brown, and dainty grays. 
In these wonderful rugs, they saw, first of all, 
color —the subtle fascination of colors that, in 
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rugs, were new. a 
Then, as they came to realize that K/earflax wear- 7 





Cae 


ing qualities actually sprang trom the familiar 


Hf durability of linen —from sturdy linen, moth- rit 
Vf proof, reversible and easily cleaned——they saw & 
oid the advantage of economy in using Klearflax Linen H 
Wi ~—s- Rugs, in every room all over the house. ad 

je, 
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Would you like an expert’s advice on room decoration ? 
Then send for “The Rug and the Color Scheme.” This 
36-page book shows you in full color a number of scenes 
and tells you how you may vary the schemes. It also 
explains clearly and simply how to plan any room. Write 
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to our Duluth office for it—it’s free. < 

A 

You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in Taupe, Black, Blue,Greens, 1 
Grays, Browns, and Rose, in these sizes and at these prices: A*, 
$7:% 64:1... « + $4.50 Ox: “of. - $24.00 “an 

30x6oin.. . . 5.60 $xi0of. . . 35.60 pil 

36x 92in.. . . “8.00 9 x 12 ft. 48.00 ind 

444x7% ft. . 15.00 waxist. . 80.00 fi\ 

* $4.00 per square yard in stock widths, any length AON 






( Prices somewhat higher in far West and South) 









Klearflax Linen Rug Company 


Mills, General and Sales Offices 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
New York Office 212 Fifth Avenue 
































THE GODSON OF 
JEANNETTE 
GONTREAU 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


Mr. Armstrong was no more encouraging 
when she showed him the letter. 

“Oh, I don’t think he’s a criminal,”’ he de- 
murred from Mrs. Tibbitts’ suggestion; ‘“‘but 
all the same you don’t know what he is. For- 
tune hunter is more likely, a fellow that thinks 
you're old and have a little put by that he can 
get hold of by looking after you a few years. 
Better be careful and go slow on this, Miss 
Gontreau.” 

For a week the problem remained in abey- 
ance. Then it was forced to decision by a 
hasty scrawl sent by way of Holland and stat- 
ing that Ledyard was to leave Wittenberg two 
days after writing and would take the first ship 
he could catch from Christiania. It also con- 
fided that he and Anatole had unearthed one 
Jules, whom they considered a worthy recruit 
to the Army, and would Jeannette please ship 
him a supply of insect shrapnel? It concluded 
with fervent gratitude and affection. 


HE news of Jules necessitated the repack- 

ing of a box Jeannette had begun for Ana- 
tole, and when Armstrong heard of it he made 
one of his calls, an event chaperoned by Mrs. 
Tibbitts, during which Grand Headquarters 
was transferred to her luxurious back parlor. 

The fact that Ledyard was on the way re- 
duced the session to a council of war. 

“It’s certainly not right for the child to see 
him,” was Mrs. Tibbitts’ final word as she 
knitted, rocking, while the other two knelt by 
the yawning box in the middle of the floor. 

“Oh, Miss Gontreau can take care of her- 
self,’ opposed Armstrong. ‘‘ But suppose he’s 
an undesirable somebody you wouldn’t want 
to see after the first time, but who would try to 
take advantage of your kindness.” 

““M-mm!”’ conceded Jeannette. “I hadn’ 
thought of that.” 

“Look here: how would this do?’’ Armstrong 
exclaimed. ‘Ledyard will expect to meet an 
elderly lady, so why not let Mrs. Tibbitts 
meet him and size him up first?” 

“Oh, dear, really,” said that lady in agita- 
tion. ‘‘ What would I have to do?” 

Armstrong enlightened her in some detail, 
while Jeannette, a slim figure in a close-fitting 
black dress, still sat back on her heels ponder- 
ing, brow wrinkled to a thoughtful sternness 
under its unruly dark hair. Then she seemed 
to come to some decision. There were times 
when the American half of her rose and took 
charge, and this was one of them. 

‘Look here,” she now remarked: “ you peo- 
ple seem to think this is your godson! It seems 
to me if anybody can judge him I can, and 
I’m going to doit. I shall meet him, but I’ll be 
the old lady! I’ll get a gray wig, and practice 
limping with rheumatism, and Nannie here 
can lend me her glasses. Yes, that’s the way to 
do it, and you can both help me. That’s how 
I’m going to meet my godson!” 

After vainly counter-attacking for half an 
hour, Mrs. Tibbitts and Mr. Armstrong sought 
instructions. I 


7ROM where she sat facing the door of the 
back parlor, Jeannette heard Mrs. Tibbitts 
admit her godson. It was Saturday afternoon, 
and, in answer to his note sent from the hotel 
the day after landing, she had told him to 
come then. 

““Ves, Miss Gontreau is in,” said the land- 
lady. ‘‘Come this way, please.” 

Jeannette swallowed with unexpected sud- 
denness. Sitting thus with her back to the 
light, she looked her part. An almost white 
wig subdued any unseemly tendency of her 
dark hair, and her rather shapeless dark serge 
dress successfully concealed any hint of youth- 
ful curves. As befitting her years, and better 
to conceal her features, she wore a pair of nose 
glasses attached by a gold chain to a spring 
reel on her chest. Upon an adjacent table was 
grouped the Grand Army. 

There were firm approaching footsteps, and 
the next moment he stood in the doorway, tall, 
straight and slender. Expecting to see the 
boyish-looking recruit of her photograph, 
Jeannette’s heart failed her as she looked into 
that thin, worn face and endured the steady, 
piercing gaze of his hollow eyes. Momentarily 
she asked herself if this were really he; then 
she began to find possible resemblances of 
feature and expression. Still, she hadn’t 
thought his hair—brushed back from his fore- 
head in the familiar way of the photograph— 
was so blond. 

But when he spoke she forgot her doubts. 

“‘Godmother!” he cried gladly, tenderly, 
and came across the room toward her. She 
noticed that his left arm was the one that he 
could never use. She held out her hand, and, 
as he took it in his, he dropped to one knee and 
kissed it. The action, so un-American, stirred 
something in her, and the blood of her fathers 
spoke. 

“* Godson!’ 
France!” 

It was as if she had knighted him. 

When he rose his eye caught sight of the 
pictures on the table. 

“The Grand Army of Mademoiselle Gon- 
treau!”’ he said, and saluted. Then, turning to 
her again: ‘I wonder if you know how truly 
you are Joan of Arc to us!” 

“Oh, la, la!” she cried in genuine depreca- 
tion, though her eyes were moist. “After the 
war my godsons will forget me—which is 
right.” 

“‘Godmother!” It was almost a shout of 
outraged manhood. ‘Forget you! What un- 
grateful brutes you must think we are! If the 
others feel as I do we can never forget you, 
and our children and grandchildren shan’t 
either, as long as we live.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 


> she said softly. ‘“‘ Defender of 






































Rubroke Builth baths 


are proper baths. The “Pem- 
broke” is 5% inches lower 
than ordinary tubs, yet equal- 
ly roomy. No crevices or 
spaces to collect dirt. En- 
ameled all over— graceful — 
massive. 


Talk to your Plumber about 
“Standard” fixtures for Bath, 
Kitchen and Laundry. Write 
for booklet, “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures for the 
Home.” 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Dept. K Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















311-321 ERIE 

243-255 8. THIRD 

1106 SECOND ST. N. E. 
458 W. FEDERAL 
3120-30 JACOBS 

128 W. TWELFTH 





COLUMBUS 
CANTON 


PRESTON & SMITH 
1200-1206 JACKSON 
212 LOSOYA 

828-830 MONROE 
RIDGE ARCADE 

. . HAMMOND BLDG. 
59 E. RICHMOND 

20 W. JACKSON 


SAN ANTONIO 
FORT WORTH 
KANSAS CITY 
DETROIT OFFICE 
TORONTO, CAN. 
HAMILTON, CAN 
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Lae amount sold 
indicates it to be the 
most used face powder 
y Women of, f fashion an 
yefinement the world over 
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A.BOURJOIS & COine 


Oldest and largest Manufacturers of Face Powder in the World 
OF PARIS, FRANCE 


35 WEST 34th ST..NEW YORK 
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‘The Godson of 


Jeannette G 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


His children and grandchildren! But he 
hadn’t said he was She peered at him 
through her glasses, absurdly fearful. 

“And you found your family quite well when 
you got back?” she inquired. 

“Family?” he laughed. ‘“‘I haven’t a soul 
in the world except you. And now I’m going 
to make it my business to look after you if 
you'll let me.’ 

Jeannette experienced a chill. Just such 
sentiments as these had Mr. Armstrong put 
into the mouth of his fortune hunter. 

““Indeed I won’t let you!” she retorted with 
spirit. “I’ve got along so far without being 
looked after, so I guess I can struggle on a 
little longer.” 

He laughed out. At her request he had seated 
himself, and now he faced, her from a deep 
chair. 

““That’s just like some of the remarks in 
your letters,” he twinkled. ‘‘Sometimes I 
would have sworn you didn’t have a gray hair 
to your head. But what I meant was that it 
distressed me to have you slaving for us ——”’ 
He waved toward the pictures. ‘If you would 
only let me try and make up for it a little— 
take you to the theater or the opera, or out to 
lunch or dinner, or something.” 

For a moment this held out delectable pos- 
sibilities. Then the caution in which she had 
drilled herself warned her. 

“That’s charming and thoughtful of you, 
godson,”’ she said; ‘‘but perhaps—later. This 
time of year my rheumatism, you know.” She 
gave an experimental little groan. ‘‘The office 
is about all I can manage. But if you’d like to 
see me, do come here.”’ 

His face fell with disappointment, but he 
agreed. ‘‘Of course. You know I will do any- 
thing you ask.” 





Ls ‘ANNETTE sighed with relief, and, in order 
to get the conversation on less ‘personal 
grounds, took from the table a couple of letters 
she had written the night before, one to Ana- 
tole and the other to Paul, the Belgian in 
Sennelager. Her father had always spoken 
French with her, and she wrote the language 
with sufficient fluency to carry on this corre- 
spondence. From his years in Paris and the 
army, Ledyard was thoroughly at home in the 
tongue, and now he plunged with delight into 
the operations of Grand Headquarters. He 
begged permission to write postscripts to both 
letters, and offered to mail them when he left. 

She had to hold the sheets for him while he 
wrote, and this dependence, after his extrava- 
gant desire to look after he r, touched her. 

Absorbed in the work, the time flew and the 
early winter darkness hi id descended before he 
remembered the length of his stay. She sealed 
the outer envelopes, stamped them and gave 
him the letters. He begged that he might 
come again soon, and when she had granted 
permission he took his leave. That evening a 
great bunch of Killarney roses came for her 
bearing his card. 

This, with what Mrs. Tibbitts had been able 
to overhear from the landing, convinced that 
lady that he was a perfectly worthy godson; 
but Mr. Armstrong was not quite so ready to 
concede the fact. 

‘** Considerate and thoughtful, eh? And little 
attentions like roses? Just what I expected. If 
I were after some nice old lady’s wages I’d go 
at it just that way. And Id like to see his face 
when he finds out what you really are.” 

Remarkably enough, Jeannette came to find 
something very disturbing about that even 
tuality after Ledyard had called several times 
in the wake of approximately a haycock of 
roses. More than the aged themselves did 
Godmother Gontreau hate her superannuation; 
more difficult each time was the effort to 
restrain the young, unreasoned impulses he 
seemed to arouse. 

There was irony in the fact that Jeannette 
now found her part irksome. She discovered 
that it was one thing to assume years and an- 
other to get rid of them. Every added day 
made the situation more difficult, and she 
refused his invitations with less and less con- 
viction. 


NE noon, knowing that the foreign mail 

was to leave in a few days, she did not go 
out to lunch, but remained at her desk writing 
letters tothe Army. She had just finished one 
to Paul when she heard the telephone in Arm- 
strong’s office ring, and the next minute he 
came out to tell her that Ledyard was on the 
wire. ; 

The latter immediately plunged into details 
of certain new regulations of the British author- 
ities regarding boxes mailed to prisoners. He 
said they would have to hurry to finish the one 
they were packing for Feodor, and advised her 
to go out that noon and get what articles she 
still needed. He finished by asking if he might 
come and help with the packing that night. 

“Oh, yes,” she assured him, ‘‘and I'll rush 
out and get the things now in my lunch hour.”’ 

She did so, sweeping her letters into a 
drawer and putting her wraps on as she went. 

That afternoon, as she was starting for home 
laden with her purchases, Armstrong stopped 
her to ask if he might call the following eve- 
ning. As Ledyard had not signified a desire to 
come then, she agreed, as she preferred to 
entertain them separately. The two men had 
met once or twice at Grand Headquarters, but 
on such occasions had exhibited a slight con- 
straint which had extracted from the evenings 
what little joy still remained in them for 
Jeannette. 

When Ledyard came they spent a merry 
evening. The packing of the box was the chief 
occupation and it proceeded slowly, not alone 


from the afflictions of the packers, but because 
of the numberless digressions that seemed to 
crop up on the slightest provocation. But the 
work could not be finished. A consignment of 
luxuries Ledyard had ordered had failed to 
arrive, and they had to wait for it. Ledyard 
announced that he would come the next night 
to complete the job, and Jeannette, though she 
knew that Armstrong was coming then, could 
not bring herself to refuse him. 

As Ledyard was leaving he noticed on the 
table Jeannette’s letter to Paul, which she had 
brought home with her. 

‘‘Have you inclosed the little Belgian flag 
you always send him?” he asked. It was her 
custom to include in each letter to a member 
of her Army the flag of his nation—Ledyard 
treasured a dozen miniature Stars and Stripes. 

“‘No, I didn’t have time to get one,’”’ she 
complained, laughing. ‘‘You hurried me so 
to- day.’ 

‘Let me take the letter, and I'll buy one and 
put it in and mail it,” he offered, and she 
accepted gladly. IV 


HE next night Armstrong was the first to 

arrive, but Ledyard followed him closely, 
and Jeannette lost little time in directing at- 
tention to the business in hand. . Mrs. Tibbitts 
brought the delayed articles, which had arrived 
that day, and the two men knelt on opposite 
sides of the box and commenced to pack it. 
Matters had just got well under way when the 
house bell rang sharply, and, as the servant 
was out, Mrs. Tibbitts went to the door. A 
moment later those in the room heard a man’s 
voice ask for Miss Gontreau. Caught in her 
disguise, and not knowing what to expect, 
Jeannette sat helpless. Ledyard and Arm- 
strong after a moment’s hesitation rose. 

Footsteps approached, and Mrs. Tibbitts 
entered the room followed by two men. One 
was stocky and red-faced and had a mustache, 
and the other was tall and clean-shaven. 
Inside the threshold they halted. 

“Miss Jeannette Gontreau?” asked the 
stocky man. 

Ves. 

“Well, I’m sorry, miss, but you’ll have to 
come with us.” He threw back his coat and 
displayed on its under side the metal badge of 
the Federal Secret Service. ‘‘ You are charged 
with sending naval secrets of the United States 
to Germany through your letters to prisoners.” 

The room became absolutely still. Jeannette 
slowly grew white, unable to speak. It was 
Armstrong who first recovered himself. 

“What! Why Look here, this is 
nonsense!” he cried angrily. ‘Iam Miss Gon 
treau’s employer, and I know all about her 
work with prisoners. She’d no more think of 
sending information to Germany than you 
would. This is an outrage!” 

The detective made no reply, but drew from 
his inside pocket a letter which Jeannette 
instantly recognized as the one she had written 
to Paul the day before. 

“Pid you write this letter?” 

“Ves, but there’s nothing in it that —— 

“What about this?”’ He turned over the 
first sheet and revealed on its back some writ- 
ing ina faint violet ink, unmistakably in Jean- 
nette’s hand. “That came out under acid 
test,” he stated, fixing her with a piercing 
gaze. 


I UMBLY she read certain information re- 

garding the naval forces of the United 
States. ‘‘That! I never saw it before, I didn’ t 
write it, I don’t know anything about it!” she 
cried de ssperately as a conception of all that 
this charge implied rushed over her. 

“See here,” broke in Ledyard angrily, “‘you 
men are on the wrong track entirely. This 
sweet old lady is no more guilty of this than 
youare. She’sanangel! She’s ——” 

Thompson, the agent, disregarded him. 

“You say you didn’t write it,” he said 
suavely to Jeannette. ‘ Well, did anyone have 
access to this letter after it left your hands?”’ 

Jeannette opened her mouth to speak, re- 
membering how she had given the letter to 
Ledyard the night before. ‘Then, knowing his 
innocence, she did a godmotherly thing. 

‘*No,”’ she said, and her eyes involuntarily 
sought Ledyard’s. But a sudden shock ran 
through her to find in them a strange, fierce 
gaze she could not interpret. For a long 
moment they plumbed each other’s souls. 

‘‘All right,” said Thompson with finality, 
picking up his hat; “then I’ll have to ask you 
to come along with us, miss.”’ 

Ledyard stood with bent head, his pale face 
reflecting some tremendous mental effort or 
struggle. Then, as Thompson advanced to 
ward Jeannette, Ledyard suddenly straight- 
ened and stepped to meet him. 

‘Wait a minute,” he said. “I’ve got some 
thing to say. I wrote that message. I had 
access to that letter last night because I mailed 
it for Miss Gontreau. She’s forgotten that, and 
it’s idiotic to let you accuse her any longer.” 
Then he looked back to Jeannette, and went 
on, almost painfully: ‘‘And that isn’t all. I 
have another confession to make, godmother: 
Iam not Harry Ledyard of the Foreign Legion. 
You will find Harry Ledyard still in Witten- 
berg prison. Iam Lieutenant Peter Kleinhans 
of the Prussian Guard, disabled. I used Led- 
yard’s passports to get into this country.” His 
heels clicked and he bowed. 

To Jeannette his words were the words of a 
nightmare. 

‘Search him, Joe,”’ said Thompson. 

It seemed as if the world were collapsing 
under her feet. Half-forgotten memories took 
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Now’s The Time You Need 
This Bedell Book Most 


Don’t put off writing another day! 
Get thiscomplete arrayof latest New 
York Fashions now. See the beauti- 
ful new models just designed for the - 
exclusive clientele of the famous 
Bedell Retail Shops in all thelead- 
ing cities. At thesame lowprices— 
for which Bedell is known inter- 
nationally — you find each style ac- 


curately reproduced and offered in 
this de luxe catalog. 


Why Bedell Prices 
Are Always Lowest 


Because—in addition to our mam- 
moth Mail Order business we conduct 











































































































enormous retail stores in— 
. New York Boston 
This Mammoth Pittsburgh Milwaukee 
Book of Beautiful New Newark Philadelphia 
Styles at Prices That Save You Money Rochester SL _Brooklyn 
Guat... = $500 t0$3000 Waits... $1.00t0 $798 - — 
Dresses. . . . $5.00 to $35.00 Shirts. . . . $1.98 to $10.00 —giving us such unsurpassed volume 
_ oe . $12.98 to $35.00 Petticoats. ee 59c to 98 that our prices are always the very o~ 
incoats . . . $1.98to $10.98 Underwear . 50c to $5.00 l be We inv; 
House Dresses. | _ 98c to $3.98 Tiimmed Hats $1. 00 te 10.00 | lowest to be found. We invite com- 
Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes . . . . - $1.00 to $10.00 parisons at all times to show Bedell 
WHY PAY MORE 2 can positively save you money. 
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- Long Swagger Winter Coat $()98 
a Wide Collar, Flaring Lines, Cross Belts 
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fl No. 7—If you could ine this hand warm Winter Coat stg you 
° would find it a record-breaking value at this low price. It is a stunning New York 
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service it will prove absolutely satisfactory. Very tich and soft! y —— is the silk car- 
acul fur fabric which trims the wide cape collar that may be wom high or low, and and is very 
attractive as a pointed flap on the deep patch pockets. A wide belt at back is contrasted 
by a narrower one at front smartly crossed over and attached to the pockets with plush 
buttons. Set-in sleeve with stitched-on cuff ornamented with lush bu ttons matching 
those which close the front. Unlined. Sizes 34 to 44 and Misses’ 4 and 18 
year sizes. BLACK ONLY. Price —we pay express — $9.9 
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is really 
Very eas 
to pronounce 


ND once you pronounce it correctly, you 
will never forget it—for it is entirely dif- 
ferent from every other complexion beautifier 
on the market. 4nd much more distinguished! 


Sempre Giovine is the Italian for “Always 
Young” and it is pronounced SEM-pray Jo- 
VE-NAY— just five dears never-to-be-forgotten 
syllables. 


Now give your mind a little test and see if 
you can remember it. Close your eyes and 
say it over several times to yourself:—SkEM- 
PRAY JO-vE-NAY—SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY- 
SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY. 

SEM-PRAY JO-vE-NAY is a harmonious blend 
of oils in convenient cake form—not quickly 
made, but solidified in our laboratories by a 
six months’ process. 


SEM-PRAY JO-vVE-NAY is not a_ rouge. 
Neither is it a soap nor a cold cream. SeEm- 
PRAY JO-vE-NAY does not grow hair. 


SEM-PRAY Jo-veE-NAY is The Pink Com- 
plexion Cake. It is economical to use— dainty 
in its fragrance and hygienic in its effects. 


SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY is a real complexion 
beautifier because it cleanses and refreshes the 
skin—keeps it 100% clean and removes the 
minute particles of dirt and dust that are at 
the bottom of all local skin troubles. 


SEM-PRAY JO-vE-NAY is really fine for black- 
heads and pimples—for windy days and 
exposure— for harsh little wrinkles— for a skin 
that is too oily, unnaturally dry or chapped. 


SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY is entirely different 
from every other complexion beautifier. You 
apply the cake direct to the skin. 

SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY is sold by almost all good 
stores, and many women order it by telephone. 
If, however, you cannot purchase it of your 


favorite dealer, send us his name and four cents, 
and we shall send you a generous sample. 


MARIETTA STANLEY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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on a strange significance. She recalled the day 
of his arrival, and remembered his almost 
complete unlikeness to the Ledyard of her 
photograph; the unexpected blondness of his 
hair, his rigid military bearing that had never 
diminished. All these became now bitterly 
sure proofs of his astounding statement. 

The tall, clean-shaven detective who had 
been searching Kleinhans uttered an exclama- 
tion as he seized a worn envelope bearing both 
British and German censors’ stamps, and drew 
out the letter inside. This again Jeannette 
recognized as one of hers, apparently written 
several months before. Thompson looked it 
through quickly. 

“Part of this is gone,” he said. 
the rest of it?” 

Kieinhans shrugged. 

“T don’t know. I only used that as a model 
for Miss Gontreau’s handwriting.” 

Jeannette heard him as in a dream. The 
man she had known as Ledyard a German, an 
enemy of France, a betrayer of America! A 
spy who had not only used her whom he be- 
lieved to be an old woman, but, more cruel 
still, had played with the liberty of the true 
Ledyard, her helpless godson! 

To think that this was the same man who 
had revealed such boyish charm, such solici- 
tude, almost veneration, toward her. Memories 
that had stolen into her heart and won it 
wholly rushed over her, and she knew at last 
that she loved him. It had taken this desper- 
ate moment to crystallize the realization, but 
there was no longer any doubt. 

And they were taking him to prison, perhaps 
to death! 

Her surroundings swam before her eyes, and 
an impulse to sacrifice herself for him, to take 
upon herself his guilt, swept over her. After 
all it was her handwriting in the letter. 

But only for a moment. He was a German 
soldier ! 

Memory, tradition, blood and race reas- 
serted themselves. Her head lifted slowly, and 
she bade him farewell with her eyes. _ 

They were making ready to go. The air of 
tense excitement had relaxed. Mrs. Tibbitts 
stirred in the chair where she had sat like a 
statue, while Armstrong moved about the 
room, his genial smile gradually reasserting 
itself. 

Suddenly Kleinhans turned toward him. 

“Achtung!” (‘‘Attention!’’) he snarled in 
the snarl of a Prussian officer on the parade 
ground. 

Caught off his guard, Armstrong turned, 
straightened, and his hand half rose to the 
salute. Then, realizing, he tried to dissemble 
the action. But his face was blanched. 

““There’s your man,” said Ledyard quietly. 
And then, as Armstrong leaped for the door: 
“Quick! Get him!” 

A rush, a sharp, desperate struggle, and 
Armstrong was @ prisoner. 


Vv 


aA on Ledyard’s instructions, Jean- 
nette took from the table his black 
leather wallet which had been thrown there 
with his other belongings, and ripped out the 
stitching along one side with Mrs. Tibbitts’ 
scissors. He then drew carefully from the 
open flap a piece of paper which had been 
browned as by heat. 

“‘Here’s the missing sheet of that letter you 
found in my pocket,”’ he told Thompson. “One 
side of it, as you see, is part of the letter, and 
the other is writing in Miss Gontreau’s hand, 
such as you found in the letter I mailed last 
night. I received this in Wittenberg prison 
last November.”’ 

Thompson looked at him. 

““Then you are Ledyard?” 

“Yes. My having this letter proves it, and 
I can prove it in half a dozen other ways to- 
morrow morning. 

‘““Now the day I got this letter in Witten- 
berg,” he went on, ‘‘I was reading it when I 
dropped this sheet almost in the flame of the 
alcohol stove Miss Gontreau had sent me. I 
rescued it in time, but this writing had come 
out. For a moment I suspected Miss Gon- 
treau, but only for a moment. I was convinced 
that someone was working through her. 

““T got the sheet out of Germany with me— 
never mind how—and I’ve been working on 
the case ever since I arrived in New York. I 
finally eliminated everybody but Armstrong 
here, but I didn’t have the actual proof to 
convict him. You fellows came in here to- 
night before I was ready, and nearly ruined 
everything. 

‘*Armstrong’s name is not Armstrong at all, 
but Franz Nagel. He is a Prussian sergeant 
who has lived for years in English-speaking 
countries, and was in Canada when the war 
broke out. He came here, got a job with the 


‘“Where’s 


National Advertising Company, and has been 
sending information to Germany in one way or 
another ever since. Isn’t this true, Nagel?” 
he demanded of the prisoner. 

It has been curiously noted in all such cases 
that the guilty suspect has frankly admitted 
his guilt, a phenomenon due, it is said, to a 
desire to shield those “‘ higher up.”’. Armstrong 
was no exception. 

“Yes,” he said without hesitation. 

“When did you tamper with that letter I 
mailed to Paul last night?” 

“Yesterday noon, after you had called Miss 
Gontreau on the telephone and she had left 
the office.” 

As Jeannette Gontreau listened, much that 
had been obscure in the past became plain. 
Her more than generous salary, Armstrong’s 
interest in her Army, particularly since her 
father’s death, when his help had been most 
needed; his desire to remain concealed as a 
benefactor, but to share in their letters and 
hers; his pretended interest in herself—all 
these things arranged themselves simply for 
what they were. 

Thinking back, Jeannette could remember 
half a dozen occasions when, through his 
specious kindness, he had got possession of her 
innocent letters. 


ORSE than all was the realization of the 

dastardly indifference with which he had 
jeopardized her, had misused her trust in him 
and the sharing of her dearest secrets. 

She burned with hurt and shame, and the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. She forgot for 
the time being that the whole world had been 
similarly duped and played upon for years, 
and that only through such humiliation as 
hers could the way be opened to tear out the 
evil by the roots. 

“But why on earth did you say you were a 
Prussian officer?’”’ Thompson was demanding 
of Ledyard. 

“For this reason,” he replied: “I was 
morally certain of Armstrong’s guilt, but, as I 
say, I had no sure proof. I had to make him 
reveal himself somehow, for you fellows were 
going to take Miss Gontreau off and he would 
have got clean away. He thought I was his 
superior officer, and when I called him to 
attention the old military instinct of obedience 
was too strong for him. It was a long shot, but 
it worked.” 


, 


After Ledyard, promising to return shortly, 
had left the house with the other three men, 
Jeannette sat a moment in thought. Then sud- 
denly she seemed to reach some decision. She 
got up and crossed to where Mrs. Tibbitts still 
sat mute. 

“Nannie,” she said in a certain, seldom 
employed tone, ‘‘I want to talk to Mr. Led- 
yard alone for a few minutes when he returns.” 

The landlady recognized both the tone and 
the futility-of argument, and obediently got 
up. But there was a little of the old fire left. 

““T’ll give you five minutes,” she said, thin, 
high-bridged nose well in the air. ‘‘ Remember 
the time of night.” 


When Ledyard returned to Grand Head- 
quarters he saw waiting for him under the gas- 
light a young woman with a wealth of dark 
hair, a sweet pale face and very anxious dark 
eyes. He stopped short and passed his hand 
across his eyes as if to clear them. But the 
vision did not change. He stared long, trying 
to comprehend. 

‘““Godmother!”’ he said uncertainly. 

“Yes, godson,”’ she said, a sweet light in her 
face. “‘I am the godmother that was old and 
rheumatic. Didn’t you guess?”’ 

‘*B-but—but—I don’t understand!’ he 
cried, bewildered, walking toward her and 
worshiping her face. ‘‘I knew you were young 
in spirit. [ loved that even in your letters. But 
to find youa girl! Why? Why did you do it?” 

‘*Would my godsons have trusted and con- 
fided in me if they had thought I was like 
this?’”’ she asked simply. 

‘“But when I came,” he said almost fiercely, 
compelling her eyes to meet his, ‘“‘ why did you 
deceive me?’’ And then, before she could 
answer: ‘‘Forgive me; I am beginning to 
understand.” There was a silent pause while 
he thought. 

“You were right,” he said. Bat I 
have tried to be worthy. , Do you re- 
member when | offered to devote my life to 
looking after you and you wouldn’t let me? 
Well, that offer still holds good, but I won’t 
take no this time. Jeannette, look at me!” 

There was the snap of a watchcase at the 
head of the stairs and slow steps descending. 

“You'll have to be quick,” he said; ‘‘here 
comes your Nannie.” 

She was quick. 





Do You Know of Our Architectural Books? 
\ ) YHILE perhaps few of you will be building now, still you 


are planning your home for the future, and the following 
books, which may be had from the Book Editor, will be of 


assistance to you: 


Journal Bungalows . . so cents Planning the Little House 
Journal Houses 50 cents Gargmm . . ss . . 10:0ene 
Your Fireplace and How to How to Finance the Build- 

DUMeer. + 5 se >. Cen ing of a Little Home. 10 cents 
What You Should Know When Building a Little House 10 cents 
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Send 15c, stamps or coin, for a doll’s Nashua 
Woolnap Blanket—16 by 20 inches—which 
will make your little girl jump for joy. State 
whether white with pink or blue border, or 
all-over blue plaid is preferred. 











Ask for free booklet ‘‘Our Friend Sleep.’ 
The warmth tests it describes are something 
everyone should know about and the booklet 
gives other valuable information about blan- 
kets and their care. 


Amory, Browne a. Co, 
Dept. 164, P. 0. Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Shooting the Chutes 


To childhood the charm of Nashua Woolnaps may rest in their usefulness 
for every bedtime frolic. However, we, the makers, maintain that their greatest 
merit is warmth with light weight. 

Their soft, deep, Nashua-processed nap is a wonderful thing, for although 
made of pure cotton, Nashua Woolnaps hold warmth about as well as all-wool 
blankets costing several times as much. This has been proven by repeated tests. 


Professor Haven and Professor Swett of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
tested 5 blankets bought in several depart- 
ment stores. Two blankets were all-wool, 
the leaders in two of Boston’s great stores. 
Two were Nashua Woolnaps, of different 
grades and finish, but exactly the same as 
you can buy today. Finally, to show how 
far Nashua Woolnap Blankets have out- 
distanced other blankets of cotton, weadded 
an ordinary cotton blanket of good grade. 


Here is a table showing the relative 
warmth-retaining quality of the 5 blankets: 
All-wool.blanket . . . . . 100% 
Nashua Woolnap (all-cotton) . 88% 
Nashua Woolnap (all-cotton) . 87.2% 
All-wool blanket o « « See 


Ordinary cotton blanket . . . 58.3% 


Each of the all-wool blankets used in 
these tests cost more than 3 times as much 
as the Nashua Woolnap Blankets. 


Nashua 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Woolnap Blankets 


have other merits besides warmth. They 
are remarkably strong. They will not 
shrink when properly washed. They need 
not be packed away in smelly preserva- 
tives, for they are moth-proof. Nashua 
Woolnap Blankets are generous in size, 
not skimpy, and each pair bears a ticket 
with the size marked in inches. They are 
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factory wrapped to reach you sanitary and 
spotless. 

Look at your dealer’s attractive line of 
plains and plaids in white and the desired 
colors. You'll find satisfactionand economy 
combined in blankets bearing a ticket with 


this name Woolnap 
Nashua bias 
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Every Woman 
should know the difference 


between the 
hosiery that is KNIT to shape— 





BURIOR 


FASHIONED HOSE 





—and hosiery that is sTRETCHED 
to shape or TAILORED with seams. 


THE NEXT TIME you buy hosiery ask your 
dealer to show you a pair of “Burson.” Pull 
one over your hand—test the firmness of the 
knitting; feel how smooth it is on the inside; 
see how the shape is really KNiIT-IN without 
a seam anywhere; examine the back of the 
leg and see how rows of knitting gradually 
drop out to narrow the ankle; how the leg 
and foot are shaped to fit without binding 
or without seams. 


Sucu A TEsT will convince you that these 
special features give real comfort along with 
a trim, snug fit—and that Burson Hose area 
realization of what you have often wished for. 
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Made in Cotton, Lisle, 
Mercerized and Art Silk 
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Sold in the leading retail stores 
W rite for free illustrated Bi 0klet 
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BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 


710 LEE STREET 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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designed by 





for things quaint 





Beatrice E. Lind- 





and good-looking 








berg, are easily 





willenjoy possess- 
ing these woven 
pieces, especially 
when the making 
of them is within 
their own hands. 
















handled on lap or 
table. The pat- 
tern for a yarn 
rug, also silk rag 
cushion, by Mar- 
garet Neall. 
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New Border and Stripe Design 
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Very Effective Two-Color Design 





Well-Planned Two-Color Pattern 
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Quaint Braided Rug in Mixed Colors 





In Plaid Gingham and White 


is 
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Plain Weaving, Needleworked Pattern 


ESIGNS 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 were 

contributed by Olga Walberg. 
These illustrations show a few of 
the artistic and well-made woven 
rugs, cushions and curtains which 
are often a source of money making 
at home, as well-made articles usu- 
ally find a ready sale. Send 4 cents 
to cover the cost of material and the 
service, together with a stamped, 
addressed envelope, for a descrip- 
tive pamphlet which has been 
especially prepared for home work- 
ers. Address The Needlework Ed- 
itors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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Two Ways to Iron! Which is Yours? 


The inefficient, expensive way — by hand —11 o'clock in the morning— only a few pieces 
ironed, kitchen hot — housewife tired and discouraged — hours of hard work ahead. 


The efficient, cheaper way with the Simplex—9 o'clock —the ironing finished —work beauti- 
fully done—kitchen cool—housewife fresh and smiling—the rest of the day free for other duties, 
recreation or pleasure. No woman should do by hand what a machine can do better for her. 


SIMPLEX |RONER 


Does the Work of an Expert Hand Laundress in One-Fourth The Time 


Conserve your time and strength by ironing “the Simplex way.” Do your entire ironing in 
one hour. Eliminate lifting and pushing of irons and long tiresome standing. Cut down your gas 
and electricity bills by using the Simplex —total expense of an ironing only 2c to 4c. 


Have the luxury of an abundance of fresh, well-ironed linen! The even heat and uniform 
pressure of the Simplex produces a more beautiful finish than possible with a hand iron. The 
Simplex irons everything except shirtwaists and skirts. 


Electric Drive Simplex Ironer for homes supplied with Can be had on Easy Payments and on Trial. Various 
electric current. Power ironer for the farm or for the Prices. Eight Sizes. The Simplex is durably made to 
washing machine user. Hand Power Simplex for the last a lifetime. Write for our Free Illustrated Book 
home without gas or electricity. “Clean Linen in Abundance.” 


Laundresses and maids are enthusiastic over the Simplex 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., 503 168 N. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


We also make Ironing Machines and Equipment for the Smallor Hand Laundry, Hotel, Institution,etc. Write for catalog. 
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ILWORTH CO, 


ctr 


Capturing a Country 


T the time Woolco Cottons were first introduced to 
the women of America, less than two years ago, 

the preference was for foreign-made cottons. Today 
Woolco Cottons are in the greatest demand—the sales 
are simply enormous. Women everywhere now prefer 


QUALITY 


Woolco =",Cottons 


This is so because Woolco 
means smooth-working, fast-color 
cottons—no “roughing up” or 
“kinking.” 


These famous cottons—which 
are superior, in our opinion, to any 
you can buy, foreign or domestic, 
are sold exclusively in the Wool- 

worth 5- and 10-cent stores— 
more than 950 of them 
everywhere. Next time 


you want to do an exceptionally 
fine piece of work—try Woolco. 


If you are not near a Woolworth 
Store, send your order, at the price 
quoted plus postage (at the rate of 
3 cents a large ball and 2 cents for 
3 skeins) to F. W. Woolworth Co., 
490 Washington Street, 

Boston. Circular 
and color list on 
application. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CoO. 


(Prices quoted are for stores in the United States only) > 
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By Georgene Faulkner, the “Story Lady” 


The Pumpkin Man %4:« 

ange ee ‘ 
E WAS made from the largest ‘pufipkin 
H that grew on the vine, and all ‘surfer 
long the boys watched over him with 
pride. ‘‘My, but that pumpkin is round and 
big,’ said John; ‘‘father says that we may 

have him for our Halloween jack-o’-lantérn.”’ 

“Ves, he will make a perfect man,” said 
James. And so the pumpkin had known for a 
long time that he was to bea jack-o’-lantern. 

Now the eventful day had come and the 
pumpkin was carried to the woodshed, and there 
he was changed from a pumpkin to a man. 
First, the boys cut a circle about his stem and 
then, lifting off this lid, they began to scoop out 
the inside. 

‘“‘We must save all the seeds for next year,” 
said James, ‘‘and then we can have many more 
pumpkins.” So the seeds were carefully spread 
out on a paper to dry. 

“Now I will cut out his face,” said John. 
And, with his sharp knife, John cut two round 
holes for the eyes, and then cut a nose and a 
big, grinning mouth with a row of sharp teeth. 

‘‘We will get a candle from mother and then 
see the light shine through.’”’ So James ran to 
the house, and brought out a candle; and when 
they had placed it down inside of the pumpkin 
man, it certainly made him look uncanny. 

The big dog, Don, was very much interested 
in all that the boys were doing; but when he 
saw the light shining from the jack-o’-lantern’s 
eyes, nose and mouth, he gave a yelp of fright 
and, with his tail between his legs, ran out of 
the shed. 

“Even Don is afraid of him,” said John. 
“My, but he isa wonder! He_grins just like the 
man in the moon.” 

“Oh, won’t we have fun with him to-night 
said James. 


, 


1:9? 


S SOON as it was dark the boys brought out 

their grinning pumpkin man, and put him 

on the tall gatepost; and then they draped the 

post with a sheet, so that they had a ghost with 
the pumpkin man for a head. 

“That jack-o’-lantern is enough to scare 
everyone who comes to your Halloween party,” 
said their mother. 

“Gurr-rr, gurr-rr-rrrrr-rrrrrr!”” agreed Don, 
as he stood at a safe distance.growling. *‘ Gurr-rr, 
gurr-rerrr!”” gees ws 

“Don, you big coward,” said James. ‘‘The 
pumpkin man will not eat you.”” But Don had 
run for the house as fast as he could go. 

The children who came to the party for the 
yearly frolic and pranks were not afraid of the 
jack-o’-lantern—in fact, they expected to see 
him, and they showered him with beans and 
blew loud toots on their horns by way of a 
salute. Then he became part of the rollicking 
group, for James put him on his head and, hold- 
ing the sheet about him, ran into the house. 
There the jack-o’-lantern was placed on the 
table in the front window, grinning in welcome 
to all of the latecomers. 

Finally the boys forgot him for a time and 
ran out to the kitchen and pulled candy and 
bobbed for apples. He was standing near the 
open window, when his lid cracked and fell in, 
and the candle flickered and flared in the wind. 

Just then a gust of wind blew the lace curtain 
over him. There was a flare from the candle 
and a sudden blaze of light as a sheet of flame 
enveloped the curtain. 


ON had been shut out on the porch so that 

he would not upset the party in any way, 
but he lay down outside of the window and 
watched the pumpkin man with suspicion. 

“ Gurr-rr-rr — gurr-rr-rr!’’ growled Don. 
“Strange that the boys took that demon in and 
shut me out. Gurr-rr, gurr-rrr!”’ 

But Don determined to watch the jack-o’- 
lantern and when he saw the flames shoot up 
toward the ceiling he jumped through the open 
window with a loud bark. He pounced upon 
the blazing curtain and tore it from the rod. 

The father and mother heard the strange 
noise and came running in, and in a moment the 
father had trampled out the fire. A hole had 
been burned in the carpet, the lace curtain was 
ruined, poor Don’s coat was singed and one of 
his paws was burned somewhat. 

““Good Don! Good dog!” said the father; 
and the mother brought some soda and band- 
aged up the burned paw. 





““My, we are glad that Don watched the 
jack-o’-lantern for us!”’ said James. 

‘*Yes, and we called Don a coward this eve- 
ning, but he is the bravest dog I ever knew, for he 
saved us all from the dangerous pumpkin man.” 

The pumpkin man lay on one side in all of 
the wreckage; he still gave a ghastly grin al- 
though his light had gone out. His night of tri- 
umph was over—he had had his Halloween fun 
and was in disgrace. So, burned and charred, 
he was thrown out, and that was the end of the 
pumpkin man. 


The Man Who Was Fed by Birds 
ONG, long ago there were many wicked kings 





who ruled over Israel, but the Bible tells 

us that Ahab, Omri’s son, was more 
wicked than all who ruled before him. His wife 
was named Jezebel and, as she was the daughter 
of a heathen king, she worshiped the idol Baal 
and persuaded her husband to build an altar 
to this idol. Then Ahab did as she desired. 

And the Lord was displeased with Ahab and 
he sent the prophet Elijah to tell the wicked 
king that, for punishment, no rain would fall in 
the land of Israel. 

Now, the Lord knew that when his messenger 
Elijah told the king this, Ahab would be angry 
with Elijah and would try to kill him. So the 
Lord spoke to Elijah and said: 

‘*Go and hide in the wilderness by the brook 
Cherith and drink of the brook, and I have 
commanded the ravens to feed thee there.” 


*O ELIJAH went and lived by the brook and 
drank of the clear, sparkling water and, as he 
rested under the trees, the ravens brought him 
bread and meat in the morning, and bread and 
meat in the evening. 

After a while, because there was no rain, the 
brook dried up and a great famine came to the 
land. 

Then the Lord said: ‘Arise and go to the city 
of Zarephath, for I have told a widow woman 
there to feed thee.” 

And Elijah arose and went upon his journey 
and did as the Lord commanded him. When he 
came near the gate of the city, behold, there 
was a widow woman gathering sticks for her 
fire, and Elijah was very tired and hungry, and 
he said: ‘‘I pray thee, bring mea little water in 
a cup that I may drink; and I pray thee, also, 
bring me a piece of bread to eat.” 

The woman shook her head sadly and an- 
swered: 

‘“As surely as the Lord liveth, I have no 
bread; only a handful of meal in a barrel and a 
little oil in a cruse, and now I am gathering 
these few sticks that I may go in and bake it for 
my son and myself, so that we will not starve.” 

But Elijah answered: ‘Fear not, but go and 
bake the cake and bring it to me, and after that 
make more cakes for yourself and your son, for 
the Lord says that although there is but little of 
the meal and oil, yet they shall last until the 
famine is over in the land.” 


NJOW, although the woman had never seen 
pe Elijah before, she felt at once that he was a 
man sent from God, and she obeyed him and 
gave him the cake. And afterward she and her 
son each had a cake; and Elijah lived in this 
home and, for a year, the woman and her child 
and Elijah had food to eat, for the Lord made 
the meal and oil last all that long time. 

One day the son of the woman grew suddenly 
very ill, and there was no breath left in him, and 
the woman cried out in her great grief. Elijah 
came to her and said: 

‘*Give me thy son’’; and he took him out of 
her arms and carried him up into his chamber, 
where he laid him on the bed, and prayed to 
the Lord, and said: 

‘*Q Lord; Thou hast brought sorrow to this 
woman, in whose home I stayed, by taking the 
life of her son. I beseech Thee, O Lord, let the 
child’s soul come back to him again.” 

And the Lord heard the prayer of Elijah, and 
the child’s soul came to him again so that he 
lived. Then Elijah carried him to his mother, 
and the woman said to Elijah: 

‘*T know now that thou art a man of God, and 
the word of the Lord in thy mouth is truth.” 

So the good prophet Elijah was saved by God 
from the famine because he obeyed the com- 
mands of God. 


Picking Up Gold 


T WAS ‘early spring when the Maskovitch 
l family moved from the crowded tenement in 

the big city and went to the farm lands of the 
Far West to live. Everyone said: 

“You can pick up gold from the ground out 
there,” and so, when little Ivan saw the golden 
dandelions blooming, he picked. a large bunch 
and ran joyously to his mother. 

“See, I have picked the gold!” he cried; but, 
as he watched the flowers drooping ‘and wilting 
in his hand, he was disappointed and said: ‘‘It 
is not true; there is no gold here.”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ said his mother, ‘‘there is gold, but it 
does not come that way, my little Ivan. You 
cannot pick it in the flowers; we must work for 
our gold and our daily bread.” 

All through the long summey days that fol- 
lowed, the father and the mother and the chil- 
dren worked busily out in the field. Again and 
again Ivan saw the golden blossom. The dan- 
delions were followed by the golden buttercups, 
and then came the yellow daisies; golden water 
lilies floated in the pond among the starlike 
white lilies; and all the flowers seemed to hold 
gold in their centers as though they had caught 
the shining sunbeams. 

The harvesttime drew near and the bright 
goldenrod was everywhere to be seen. 

‘The grainisgoldentoo,” saidIvan. ‘Maybe 
that is where we will find the gold, in the wheat 
fields.”’ 

“Yes,” answered the mother. ‘Now, my 
boy, you speak the truth. We will pick up the 
gold in the wheat fields.” 

Not long after that great machines came and 
cut down the waving wheat harvest and bound 
it into shining sheaves. And the whole family 
looked in wonder at the marvelous machines. 

“In my old home in Russia,” said the father, 
“we did all this work ourselves; we would swing 
the scythe and cut the grain and bind it in a 
bundle; but here the great machines do the 

work.” 


BG ecwos a big threshing machine, driven by a 
powerful engine, took the sheaves as they 
were tossed into it, and the thresher took the 
grain from the ears and poured it into sacks, 
while it separated the straw and threw it to one 
side. : 

‘Where do they take the grain now, father?” 
asked Ivan. 

‘Tt is loaded upon the trains and carried far 
away to the mills,” answered the father. ‘‘ There 
it is ground into flour. You see those mill fans 
waving in the wind? Well, that windmill is 
pumping up water for this new land; but some 
windmills are flour mills, and the force of the 
wind turns great stones in the mill until the 
wheat is ground into flour. 

“Then, there are water mills, where the water 
is the power, and, as it pushes against the big 
water wheel, it turns the wheels inside the mill 
and makes the grinding stone go around until 
the grain is ground. And in the old country we 
had many such mills, but in this land most of 
the mills are run by steam, and great flour mills 
are built where the wheat is crushed and ground 
out into fine flour as white as snow. Then we 
buy this flour and it is made into our bread.” 

‘*Why,”’ said Ivan, ‘“‘ when we first came here 
to live I tried to find gold in the dandelions and 
mother told me that they could not give us gold, 
nor bread to eat; but now this golden grain does 
all that, and truly we have learned how to pick 
up gold here.” 

“Yes,” said the mother, ‘‘the golden grain is 
ground into flour for our food and thus we pick 
up our gold, Ivan, with the help of the good 
God. But remember this, my child: we may 
work hard in the fields and the great machines 
may help us with our harvest, but God sends 
the rain and sunshine and makes the wheat 
grow. And wherever we work we must always 
obey the laws of the good God who gives us our 
every gift.” 


N ANY years the family worked together un 
p til at last a claim of land was made and 
they were owners of their own wheat field. Ivan 
is a big lad now; but always, when he sees the 
golden flowers following each other across the 
prairies during the different seasons, he remem- 
bers his greed for the gold when he first came 
to that farm land. And as he helps his father 

in the field and watches the great 





‘*Poor Don,” said the mother. 
“You did not like the pumpkin 
man, did you? But if you had 
not watched him we might have 
had a worse fire.” 

The noisy children were all very 
much excited, but soon the party 
was over and they went home. 





CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS: This book- 
let contains games and plans for entertaining children up to about the age of 
ten. Suggestions are also given for the planning of birthday parties for little 
folks and grown-ups. Price, 15 cents. 

Address all orders to the Entertainment Bureau, THE Lapies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


machines gathering in their har- 
vest, he remembers his father’s 
story of the wheat made into flour, 
and before he eats the bread baked 
by his mother he bows his head 
humbly and joins his parents in 
giving thanks to God for this 
golden gift. 
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When Fall 
Winds Blow 


complexions need attention. 
Pussywillow is an ideal 
first-aid to tender faces. 
Softnessis assured because 
it is sifted through silk. 


‘And there is an indescrib- 
able charm to the odor of 










































USSU 


Face Powder 


Stays on until you want it off. 
Five tints—White, Flesh, 
Pink, Cream and Brunette. 50 
cents a large box—at all deal- 
ers. Ask yourdealer forit today. 


Trial Portion Free 
ora miniature box sent for 10 cents. 
HENRY TETLOW CO. 


Established 1849 
MAKERS OF PussywiILLow Dry SHAMPCO 


102 Henry TETLOw BurILpING 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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A cleanable 
wall covering 


Finger spots, dust, grease and 
water stains can be quickly re- 
moved from SANITAS with a 
damp cloth. 

Think of the cleanliness and 
the hygienic value of SANITAS 
in your sleeping rooms, in the 
nursery, living room, dining 
room, kitchen and bath room. 

Beautiful patterns for every 
room in the house are obtain- 
able in 
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MODERN 
WALL COVERING 

Made on cloth and finished in non- 
fading, non-cracking colors. Artistic, 
decorative, dull-finished styles as well 
as plain tints and tile effects. 

Most good decorators and dealers 
can supply SANITAS. Look for the 
trademark on the back of the goods. 

If your dealer cannot supply you 
Write for Bookletand Samples 
Give your decorator’s or dealer’s name. 

Address the Manufacturers of 
Sanitas Modern Wall Covering 

Dept. 1 

























320 Broadway New York 
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MY BOY FRIENDS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 





(/ h ) 
things ready for supper on the ground, while 


we wandered far enough away from them to . WIN DO W 


suit our purpose. George Hornaday, twelve, 
had “saved up” for the Fourth, and was S H AD E s 
secretly the owner—since noon of the third— 
of a thirty-two-caliber pistol. 

George had been unable to convince the 
hardware merchant that a boy of twelve had 
a right to purchase loaded cartridges, but a 
bright mind among us solved that difficulty. 
George had plenty of blank cartridges, and we 
spent an hour or so on the banks of a creek, 
collecting pebbles which were of a size to be 
rammed down the barrel of the pistol. Then, 
having withdrawn to such a distance from the 
elders of the party as made the noise of the 
pistol inaudible to them, we fired at an im- 
promptu target, each boy taking his turn. 

Nothing happened to the target for some 
time, so the pistol was converted into a shot- 
gun. Instead of loading it with one pebble we 
crammed into the barrel as many pebbles as it 
would hold under a bit of paper wadding; and 
thus several of us were enabled to show proud 
results upon the target. This was the best part 
of that Fourth for all of us, and lasted till the 
sun grew huge and coppery through the west- 


ern woods. Made in Many 


T LENGTH, however, we were warned that rich and lovel 
this happiness was at an end. A sentinel OE 
of nine, whom we had posted in a proper place, colo VINGS 
whistled a warning, then came through the 4 
underbrush to tell us that he had heard distinct Ky 
cries, summoning all to supper. 

George Hornaday had just finished reloading 
his pistol, and had cocked it, but he feared to 
fire it again, because the shouted summons 
from the distance became faintly audible, indi- 
cating that a shot might be heard by those who 
were seeking and calling us. Therefore he de- 
cided to carry the pistol in his pocket, loaded— 
a decision which made us admire him rather 
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A 12-Cent Package of Quaker Oats 
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It didn’t matter to us that George had shot 
himself with pebbles—not in the least! The 
mere circumstance of getting shot in the leg 
with a few pebbles wouldn’t have greatly mat- 


economy food. 
Think what a delightful way this is to 


of Taf 
Crépe 





‘ a tered to any of the rest of us—if it could have 1x6601 
bring down cost of living. been concealed. We felt no sympathy for _— a 

George, only a fear that his injury would in- tunic, in 

volve us as well as himself in indictment, trial, ornamen 

conviction and sentence. We broke away and lowe 

from him; he had suddenly become not a boy, mountec 

but a piece of evidence against us. graceful 

We sent fearful glances back at him over sleeves d 


our shoulders as we went into the underbrush, aa pee 
and my own last glimpse of him was pathetic. i 


\ 
He was crying a little, sitting on a rock at f y\ fitted cu 
the edge of the creek, and trying to bandage \\ silk fold 
i \ 
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his leg with a wet handkerchief which had bib-like pan 
Georgette c 
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taken on a soggy pinkishness. We left him 
there, all alone; but we weren’t little brutes at 
all—we were just frightened boys; and of 
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It’s 
FREE 
Mrs.Vernon Castles 


War Style 
Book Free 


How to be Stylish ana 
Dress forLess! 


Mrs. Vernon Castle, America’s 
Queen of Fashion, is helping a 
million. women dress stylishly, for LESS 
MONEY! Be patriotic—Enlist for economy 
in dress! 


Write for Philipsborn’s Fall Style Book— 


Learn how wonderfully “The Castle Idea” 
meets the urgent need of the hour. 


This book offers Bargain Counter Prices 
on beautiful wearing apparel of the very 
highest quality —dresses, coats, suits, 
skirts, waists, furs, lingerie and a thousand 
and one other articles dear to a woman’s 
heart. Your name on a postal brings the 
big, color-illustrated style book, FREE, 
postpaid. 
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and sleeves. COLORS: 
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Bust 32 to 44. 

Skirt length 39 to 41, 
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Skirt length 36to 39. 

Ages 14 to 20. 


$10.98 
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Rush Orders 


Our3-hourServ- 
ice means that 
every order is a 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


wholly absorbed our attention, and the affair 
was closed. But when I joined my family at 
luncheon I got a shock similar to that received 
by a man suddenly threatened with the scan- 
dalous exposure of some misdeed of years long 
past. 

My mother looked gravely concerned. 
“Have you heard what happened to George 
Hornaday ?”’ she asked. 

I must have controlled my agitation some- 
how, or perhaps she thought it merely natural 
that I should look startled. 

“Tt’s the most terrible thing,’’ she went on. 
“This morning about four o’clock, his mother 
thought she heard him talking in his sleep, and 
she got up and went into his room. He wasn’t 
talking in his sleep; he had high fever, and he 
was delirious! She called George’s papa, and 
they sent for the doctor—and what do you 
suppose they found was the matter with that 
poor boy?” 


HE question reassured me somewhat, seem- 

ing to make it evident that I was not yet 
considered an accessory. Therefore, I was able 
to reply with an effect of composure, though I 
avoided her eye: ‘‘I guess they found he must 
have been sick or something. Maybe he’s got 
the measles.” 

“T’m afraid they wish it might be the 
measles! No; poor little George had shot him- 
self with a pistol! The doctor probed and took 
several little stones from under his kneecap: 
he’d loaded the pistol with pebbles. They 
think he must have done it sometime yester- 
day at the picnic, and then the poor thing pre- 
tended he’d struck his knee on a rock! That’s 
what he told the rest of you boys, wasn’t it: 
that he’d hurt his knee on a rock?” 

“T think I heard him say something like 
that,’”’ I said, feeling much more comfortable. 
“Anyhow, I noticed he was limping when he 
came to supper.” 

My mother sighed. ‘‘Poor boy! They’re 
dreadfully afraid he may lose his leg. The 
doctor said he might have to remove it to save 
poor George’s life. Isn’t it strange that he 
didn’t tell anybody what had happened! The 
doctor says that if he’d been brought to town 
and given attention immediately after his acci- 
dent it mightn’t have been serious at all, and 
there’d be no question of saving his leg. It 
seems so terrible that he shouldn’t have gone 
straight to his father and mother to tell them. 
They can’t understand it at all.” 

And they never did understand it—though 
the doctor managed to save George’s leg. How 
curious that his father and mother did not com- 
prehend his concealment of the wound! Per- 
haps, because they had never punished him 
severely for anything they could not under- 

stand why he had gone to such lengths in his 
fear of punishment. 

But George, being only a twelve-year-old 
boy, was unable to conclude that since he never 
had been severely punished he probably never 
would be. He knew only that he had com- 
mitted two new oflenses—bought a real pistol, 
and shot himself with it; and he supposed that 
new punishments of unknown type would be 
infiicted to correspond. 

He had concealed previous_njuries at times 
and, encouraged by these past experiences, 
he hoped that his present suffering and out- 
ward physical marks would wear away and 
pass off in a day or two. 

And also he profoundly desired to retain the 
pistol in his own possession; he had formed 
plans for a lifelong happiness connected with 
shooting at marks. 

The strange and contradictory thing about 
this is that, if George’s mother and father had 
been able to understand why he concealed his 
injury from them, he wouldn't have con- 
cealed it! 


IV 
| R. AND MRS. JAMES CLEVENGER 
M 


and their son, James Clevenger, Junior, 
aged eight, live in a small midland town where 
Clevenger owns a woclen mill. One morning, 
last August, Mrs. Clevenger’s mother arrived 
unexpectedly at the house to talk over some 
family business affairs with her daughter and 
son-in-law. The old lady had only two hours 
between trains and, anxious to get matters set- 
tled, was in a rather nervous and fussy state of 
mind and body. Mrs. Clevenger tried to tele- 
phone to her husband, who had gone to his mill 
for the day, but, being informed by Central 
that the wire to the mill was down as the result 
of heavy wind in the night, she decided to 
dispatch James Clevenger, Junior, to sum- 
mon his father. 

However, her mother heard her instructing 
this prospective messenger and interfered. 
“You mustn’t trust that child’s memory in a 

case as important as this,’’ she protested. 

“Vou sit dow n and write a note for him to give 
his father.’ 

“‘But Jimmie can easily remember to say: 
‘Grandma is here, and wants you to come 
home right away because she can only be in 
town until eleven o'clock.’ Jimmie can 
surely sg 

“IT won’t trust Jimmie to get it straight. 
Children are too forgetful. You sit down and 
write your husband to hurry home the insté ant 
Jimmie gives him the note. Tell him it’s abso- 
lutely impossible for me to stay over for a later 
train and that I’ve got to leave the house for 
the station at ten minutes before eleven; and I 
told the cabman that brought me here to come 
back for me at a quarter of. Hurry!” 

Mrs. Clevenger obeyed. She wrote the note 
and Jimmie departed, both ladies standing in 
the doorway and, as long as he was in their 
sight, both urging him to greater speed. He 
trotted briskly. 

‘He ought to be there in ten minutes,” said 
Mrs. Clevenger when they reéntered the house. 
““Tt’s not quite three-quarters of a mile, and 
Jim should be here ten minutes after Jimmie 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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— psi Back 


Weather, wind, water, little by little, rob the 
loveliest skin of its attractiveness, but Pompeian 


NIGHT Cream, used faithfully every night, 


swiftly and surely brings beauty back. 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream restores the pro- 
tective oils your skin must have. The on-com- 


ing years rob the skin. 
Cream replaces what is stolen. 


Pompeian NIGHT 


Delightfully fragrant, soft, smooth, and snow- 
white, Pompeian NIGHT Cream is constantly 
making thousands of enthusiastic new users. It 
retains its dainty freshness and effective qualities 


in all climates, in all seasons. 


Let Pompeian prove what it can do for you. 


Jars costing but 35c and 75c at the stores. 


Why tarry another day? 


Pompeian MASSAGE Cream subtracts years from 


one’s looks by freshening a tired, drawn face. 
in, rubs out, brings with it grime and dust. 50c, 75c, $1. 


Pompeian HAIR Massage 
does for the hair what our other 
Pompeian products do for the 
skin—promotes beauty by creat- 
ing healthy conditions. It does 
remove Dandruff. 50c and $1 
bottles. Not oily; not sticky. 


New Mary Pickford 
Art Panel 


The newest and loveliest portrait 
of Mary Pickford. Exquisitely col- 
ored, size 744 x 28 inches. Art store 

value, 50c. Our price, 10c. A sample 
of Pompeian NIGHT Cream will be 
included. Clip coupon below. 
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*g The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2001 Superior Ave., 
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Cleveland, 0, 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for a 1918 Mary Pickford 
t Art Panel and a sample of Pompeian NIGHT 
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Are your letters as well 
dressed as yourself? 


Writing paper is the clothing of your letter. It 
bespeaks your taste just as surely as the gown you 
wear. Everyone recognizes how dress affects first 
impressions. And first impressions are just as 




















important in correspondence as inany otherform | 
of social activity. If you select your writing paper 
with the same care you use in choosing your 
wardrobe, your good taste will give instant ap- 
proval to such styles as Portia, Almonte, Whitley, 
Virginia, Natalie and new Commandant —dis- 
tinctive and fashionable creations in 
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An attractive paper to look at and 
pleasant surface to write upon. 
Thousands of yards of the finest 
Irish Linen are used every year to 
give Eaton’s Highland Linen its 
daintily inviting finish. 





SEND FOR USABLE SAMPLES 
For 10 cents we will send, for your in- 


spection and use, full sized, usable sam- 
ples of paper and envelopes in the various 


designs shown, and also a booklet show- 
ing the delicate tints in which Eaton’s 
Highland Linen is supplied. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. New York PirrsFIELD, Mass. 
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reaches him. We can look for him by half-past 
nine, and that will give you plenty of time.” 

But Mrs. Moreham was uneasy; she re- 
called instances when little Jimmie had proved 
unreliable. ‘‘He may stop and play with other 
children on the way,”’ she said. ‘‘I wish you’d 
gone instead.”’ Then presently she felt that 
she should have gone to the mill herself, 
though ailments made her a poor walker; and 
after that she seemed to feel that her son-in- 
law had been inconsiderate i in going to the mill 
so early that morning; she had expected to 
find him still at home at nine o’clock. Then 
she returned to Jimmie’s unreliability, and the 
subject of his possible wayside vagaries. 

4 He might do anything that popped into his 
head,” she urged plaintively. ‘*He might for- 
get all about the note. He’s a very queer child 
and not always truthful, if I do have to say it 
myself! Don’t you remember that day when 
he was six years old and he threw away that 
nice cooky I gave him? He told a story then, 
Martha. He threw the cooky right down in 
the gutter, and when I asked him why, he said 
it had dead bugs in it!”’ 

‘“‘They were currants,” Jimmie’s mother 
said in extenuation. ‘‘He’d never seen cur- 
rants in cookies before.”’ 

“Tt was a story, anyway,’ Mrs. Moreham 
returned fretfully. ‘‘No one could possibly 
mistake currants for dead bugs. I do wish we’d 
sent a more reliable messenger.” 

‘*But we didn’t have any.” 

‘“‘We ought to have found one then,” said 
Mrs. Moxeham, and, looking at the clock, de- 
clared herself on the verge of lunacy. Neither 
Mr. Clevenger nor Jimmie had arrived, and 
ten had passed. 


T TEN-THIRTY the two ladies were 
standing before the gate, watching an 
empty street, and in the gaze of each—it can- 
not honestly be denied—there was not only 
anguish but ferocity. 

At twenty-five minutes of eleven a small fig- 
ure came contentedly into view round the next 
corner and approached with perfect confidence 
in the sweetness and good will of the two 
watchers. He was at once seized and dragged 
into the house. 

‘“‘Where is your father?” his grandmother 
demanded huskily. 

‘‘He’s up there.” 

“*Where?”’ 

“At the mill.” 

‘*Jimmie,”’ said his mother sternly, ‘‘did you 
go straight to the mill as you were told?”’ 

Ver mi 

“What!” 

““Yes’m, I did,” said Jimmie meekly, but 
mee ting the gaze ‘of both ladie °S with equanim- 
ity. ‘‘I ran ’most all the way. 

‘And you gave your father the note?”’ 

‘No’m. 

Mrs. Moreham uttered a cry and sank intoa 
chair, but her daughter continued the inquisi- 
tion. 

““Why didn’t you give it to him?” 

‘“There was a Indian there,” said Jimmie. 

““A what?” 

“*A Indian.” 

“An Indian?” 

““Ves’m. He was dressed all up with a red 
blanket on him and feathers stickin’ out of his 
head and a gun and ev’rything, and he was 
talkin’ and yellin’ with papa right by the door 
of the mill office.” 


IMMIFE’S grandmother’s face was grim in- 

deed. ‘‘ You bad, bad boy!” she said. ‘‘ You 
went and played with other children, and then 
tell a story about Indians, when there haven’t 
been any Indians in this whole state for over 
two hundred years. Shame!” 

“It isn’t a story,” Jimmie protested. ‘‘ There 
was a Indian there, and I stood around a good 
while because I was kind of afraid. Then the 
Indian saw me and he grabbed the note out of 
my hand, and papa motioned me to go away. 
So I went and peeked around the corner at ’em, 
and there was some other men there, and the 
Indian kept on talkin’ and yellin’ and so did 
papa; and after while papa saw me peekin’ 
around the corner and he motioned me to go 
on home. So I did.” 

Mrs. Clevenger’s cheeks were red. ‘‘ Jimmie, 
you must not tell such stories!” 

“He threw the note away,” 
moaned. 
up all this folderol to - 

“The Indian grabbed it away from me,” 
Jimmie insisted earnestly. ‘‘He did! I cross 
my heart and hope to die, he did, mamma! He 
had a camel with him.” 


her mother 
“He threw it away and then made 


” 





“What!” 
“He had a camel with him,” said Jimmie 
doggedly. ‘‘ He had a camel and I think he was 


tryin’ to sell it to papa. It was a great big 
camel tied to a rope, and the Indian had on 
black ear muffs 4g 

i August!” Mrs. Moreham cried dolor- 
ous 

se He did!’’ Jimmie asserted, and he began to 
cry. ‘‘He did have on black ear muffs, and he 
had a great big camel, and he grabbed my note 
away from me, and it—it scared me, and 
papa—papa was scared too! It’s not a story! 
It’s the truth. It is; it s—and if you don’t be- 
lieve it I cross my heart and hope " 

“Be quiet!” his mother cried. ‘‘Oh, shame, 
Jimmie!”’ 

“T have just five minutes before that cab 
comes for me,”’ Mrs. Moreham declared, ris- 
ing. “But I want to spend those five minutes 
in being assured that you’re not going to allow 
your son to grow up to be a perfectly horrible 
story teller, Martha!” 








NTUITION united with experience to give 

Jimmie a perfect perception of her meaning, 
and he at once employed the full power of his 
voice. He shrieked half-coherent protests, 
asserting with passion that he had told the 
truth without a hairbreadth of deviation: 
there was ‘‘a Indian’’ and the Indian did have 
feathers and black ear muffs and a gun and a 
camel and a red blanket! 

Nothing availed Jimmie. He was spanked 
as he had never been spanked before, but even 
under the knout—the back of a hair brush—he 
screamed and sobbed his insistence that the 
note had been taken from him by ‘‘a Indian” 
and that there was a camel! 

Grandma stood’by saying ‘“‘Shame! Shame!” 
continuously. 

Smarting grievously and overwhelmed with 
the mental agony which such indignities cause 
a boy, especially when the outrage is inflicted 
by women, the criminal was shoved into the 
imprisonment of a dark closet, sobbing loudly, 
and grandma took her departure, after calling 
through the prison door a brief synopsis of the 
careers o Ananias and Sapphire. 


x veces minutes s Incee Mr. c ewexer walle d 
into the house and flung himself into a chair 
in a state of exhaustion. “I’ve had a horrible 
morning,” he told his wife. ‘‘It seems the 
wind blew down the big tent of the Rayburn 
and Thomas circus up at the county seat 
last night and demoralized the whole show. 
One of the Wild West outfit, an Indian, turned 
up at the mill, drunk on gin, with a camel he’d 
led off from the show. He insisted on my buy- 
ing the camel, so he could get more gin, and he 
got ugly when we tried to drive him off. Poor 
little Jimmie came along with your note, and 
before I could do anything the Indian snatched 
it and wouldn’t give it up. He had a gun with 
him, and we were all pretty nervous about 
what he’d do with it. I mani iged to chase 
Jimmie off home, and two of the hands went 
for the police; but some of the show people 
turned up and took the Indian away. They 
gave me the note, but I suppose it’s too late. 
Your mother had to go, did she?” 


RS. CLEVENGER gasped. ‘“ Jimmie 
iE said—he said the Indian had ear muffs!” 
“No,” said Clevenger; ‘‘he had black things 
like ear muffs over his ears, but the show peo- 
ple told us it was because his ears had been cut 
off in some little pleasantry of his youth, and 
he wore those things to hide the stumps. They 
said he was harmless except when he was 
drinking. Jimmie behaved like a little man: 
he didn’t seem frightened at all. Where is he?”’ 
Mrs. Clevenger started as the answer came— 
a long, low, heartbroken wail, seemingly from 
the wall of the house. ° 

“Tt does seem to me,” her husDand said later, 
“that you took rather a hasty course with him. 
Even supposing for the moment that it had all 
been untrue, I believe a boy capable of making 
up such a fantastic story as that should have 
been treated with considerable respect and had 
his imagination carefully cultivated. It would 
have been a sign of genius. But as it was true, 
what in the name of conscience are you and his 
grandmother to say to him?”’ 

Nothing is easier to declare than that 
parents should have the confidence of their 
children and that children should have the 
confidence of their parents. This is only a 
generalization and is as worthless as most 
generalizations. 

Becoming definite, therefore, let us wonder 
if a parent may win the whole confidence of his 
child by any means except forgetting that 
he is a parent. Only children have the whole 
confidence of other children. But is a parent 
a child? Yes—if he looks close enough into his 
own heart he will see that he has never been 
anything else. 





MONEY FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


E RECEIVE many letters from’ married women asking us to suggest ways in which they can earn money 
without interfering with their home duties. It may not be generally known that for some years past married 
women have been eligible for membership in THz Home JourNAL’s famous Girls’ Club, ‘‘ With One Idea: To Make 


Money,” of which fuller particulars appear on page 79 of this number of the magazine. 


It would be a poor Club 


for girls which did not work both ways—for the advantage of the married girls as well as the single ones, and this 
largest and—we believe—most successful Club in the world has solved the “personal income” problem for many 


hundreds of wives and mothers. 





TWO NEW SPECIAL BOOKLETS 


ELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHILDREN’S CLOTHES.” This new booklet gives information 
along practical lines to the mother who would sew for her children. The selection of appropriate materials and 
the method of making a regulation sailor suit—so popular just now for both boys and girls—are but two of the 


interesting topics. Price, 10 cents. 


“SMOCKING AND HOW IT IS DONE.” Why not learn to make at home the smocked garments that are 


so expensive in the stores? 
Price, 10 cents, 


This booklet contains clear illustrations and descriptions of th’. 


Send your request, together with the required amount in stamps er coin, to the Fashion Bea: itor, THE LaDIEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


’ 
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PALMOLIVE 


Made.from the Same Imported Oils 


and the Same Formula 


ERE is a statement due to users of Palmolive 

L Soap, who know that Palm and Olive oils 

come from overseas. Who may wonder how 

the war has affected the supply. And whether we 
have been able to keep the formula the same. 


Our answer is— Palm and Olive oils are scarce 
and costly. Our supply has come through the 
war zone, with freight rates multiplied and carry- 


Oils from Spain 
and from Africa 


The Olive oil used in 
making Palmolive 
comes principally from 
Spain, a great Olive 
producingcountry. But 
the last crop was small 
and exports restricted. 
Each shipment has re- 
quired government per- 
mission. Submarines 
have reduced ocean 
tonnage. 





Palm oil comes from 
the interior of Africa. 
It reaches the coast on 
the heads of native carriers, carried thus over mountain 
tanges. Every cargo braves the perils of the war zone. 


These hazards are adding a new chapter in Palm- 
olive history. Almost as adventurous as the one written 
3000 years ago. 


How We Could Make 


Palmolive 


A soap could be made to look like Palmolive at a 
fraction of the cost. By the substitution of fats or 
other domestic oils. By artificial coloring. 


Remember this if you are told some 
other soap is like Palmolive. 


And that Palmolive isn’t changed—in 
Size, in appearance or quality. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Palmolive Co. of Canada, Limited 
155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 



















ing war insurance that costs, in addition, from 10 
to 20 per cent. 


But in spite of this condition we have not} 
changed our formula. Palmolive is the same blend. 
as when first you used it. 


If the time comes when we cannot get enough 
Palm and Olive oils we will have to cut production. 


But we shall not change the formula. 


Nothing Better 
In 3000 Years 


Users of Palmolive 
know how the use of 
Palm and Olive oils is 
old as civilization. How 
Cleopatra prized these 
natural cleansing 
agents. 


Modern progress has 
perfected their combi- 
nation. But in 3000. 
years the world has 
found nothing to com- 
pare with these historic 
luxuries. 


If Palm and Olive 
oils become unobtainable, we shall stop for awhile 
the manufacture of Palmolive. We shall perhaps be 
obliged to limit the output to the available supply. 


But every cake leaving the Palmolive factory will 
be made from Palm and Olive oils. On this all users 
may rely. 


Now—Two for 25 Cents— 
And Still the Economy Soap 


Hereafter you will probably pay 25 cents for two cakes of 
Palmolive. But you still will be buying the economy soap. 


All users know how fong Palmolive lasts—how the firm, fine 
grained cake wears to wafer thinness—will realize that 
quality rather than price is our basis of economy. 


Palmolive Shampoo, Cold 
Cream, Vanishing Cream, 
Powder, Tal- 
cum, Rouge, 
Lip Rouge 
and Shaving 
Stick, all for 
sale every- 
where by lead- 
ing dealers. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAI. OFF. 


Better than Leather 





Copyright 1917, by The Good ycar Tire & Rubber Co, 


“I Can Never Go Back 
to Leather Soles” 


(A Woman’s Reflection After Wearing NeG6lin) 


E, do not believe the case for Nedlin Soles could 
better be stated than in this unsolicited letter 
from a woman wearer of Nedlin. So we make no com- 
ment on it. And we earnestly invite you to read it: 


173 Gleane St., Elmhurst, L. I. 
May 31, 1917 


‘I am a business woman. I like to be well shod. Being a large 
woman and much on my feet, I find my shoe- bill a heavy one indeed, 
for good-looking shoes are expensive and last such a short time. 


**I needed a pair of shoes in September and I resolved to give Neilin 
a trial. I bought a good-looking pair of laced shoes with your soles 
for $5.00. I am wearing them yet and I am amazed, for they 
show no signs of wear so far. The longest wear of a pair of shoes 
for me has been three months. 


**It is with a feeling of loyalty to NeSlin that I write to let you know 


that it has proved your claims of g, comfort, style and endur- 
ance as far as I am concerned. 


**I can never go back to leather soles.’’ 


(Signed) ELLA CONNOLLY JOHNSON. 





NeGlin Soles are synthetically constructed. They are 
better than leather because of their increased flexi- 


bility. Because they are waterproof. Because they 
are tread-sure. 


And Nelin is not rubber. It will not warp, or 


draw the feet like rubber. It is lighter than rubber. 


Beware of soles that look like Nedlin but are not. 
The stamp “Nedlin” underneath the sole is your long- 
service insurance. Nedlin Soles are for husband, wife, 
youngsters. They are for all-season, all-weather wear. 
On new shoes or as re-soles. In black, white, tan. 
Mark that mark; stamp it on your memory: Neolin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Good year Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


Wore Six Times 
better than the 
Leather Sole 










NeGlin Sole, worn one-sixth 
through in 33 days, on right 
foot of experimenter. 


Leather Sole, worn clean 
through in 33 days, on left 
foot of experimenter. 
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WHAT WE EAT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 





Is Rhubarb a Good Substitute for Fruit ? 


JES! Bulk for bulk it has a lower food value 
than the fruits, but the rapidity of its 
growth and the low price at which it may be 
purchased render rhubarb a very acceptable 
substitute for acid fruits. We should see to it 
that only the stalks of the rhubarb are used for 
food, since it has been shown that the leaves 
contain a small amount of a deadly poison 
(oxalic acid). The use of the rhubarb leaves asa 
substitute for other ‘‘greens”’ is therefore un- 
wise, particularly in the diet of children. 
Recent attempts to increase our wartime 
food supply through the use of certain varieties 
of beans (Burma) not hitherto employed as 
food have also met with disaster, due to a poi- 
sonous substance in these beans. 


How Do Grapes and Raisins Compare as 
to Digestibility ? 


] OTH are good foods and very digestible, 

the grape somewhat more so than the rai- 
sin. One of the “fruit cures”? sometimes used 
with good results is the “‘ grape cure.”’ The diet 
of the patient generally includes from four to 
ten pounds of grapes a day. This cure should 
be taken only after medical advice. 


Are Strawberries and Cream or Peaches 
and Cream as Digestible as Strawberries 
or Peaches Alone ? 


ES! Fats are “slow-moving” foods and we 

would therefore expect that the addition of 
cream to strawberries would delay their diges 
tion. However, when cream is added in mod 
crate amount the digestion of strawberries 
proceeds about the same as when no cream is 
present. The same holds for peaches and cream. 


Are Acid Fruits Bad for Anyone Suffering 
From Rheumatism ? 


TO! [T isa popular misconception that acid 

1 fruits, such as peaches, oranges, plums, 
lemons and grapefruit, should not be eaten by 
rheumatic individuals. In the course of its 
transformation in the body the acid of the fruit 
is changed into alkali, which is the opposite of 
an acid. The elimination of uric acid, the sub- 
stance on which the blame for rheumatism is 
frequently placed, is not significantly affected 
by eating fruits, and even if it were, it would 
be of no particular importance as rheumatism 
is practically always due to bacteria, uric acid 
having nothing at all to do with it. 


Is it True That Fruit ‘“‘Regulates the 
Bowel’’? 


b pnt The type of fruit to use for this pur- 
pose varies with the individual. The great 
majority of people will probably find that the 
apple, orange, date, raisin, prune and fig are 
particularly useful in combating constipation. 
If fruits be eaten in excessive amounts diar- 
rhea may result. This is particularly to be 
guarded against in the case of children. 


Is Lemonade Too Acid for the Stomach ? 


lye if the stomach is a normal one. In case 
pa the stomach belongs to an individual who 
is troubled with acid stomach (hyperacidity) a 
very sour lemonade might cause distress, par- 
ticularly if taken in large quantity. 


Does the Acid of Acid Fruits Aid in the Di- 
gestion of Food in the Stomach ? 


SB acid fruits aid digestion indirectly 
rather than directly. This indirect aid is 
due to the fact that the fruit acids cause the 
stomach to manufacture more muriatic (hydro 
chloric) acid which is necessary if our food is to 
digest properly. However, the fruit acids can 
not, in any sense, be said to function as gastric 
juice or to replace the acid of the gastric juice. 
The acidity imparted to the stomach contents 
by the juice of an acid fruit may be a slight 
aid to digestion in stomachs which are unable 
to manufacture the normal amount of hydro- 
chloric acid. 


How Much Fruit Should We Eat ? 


T IS repeatedly pointed out in this article 

that the place of fruit in the diet is one of 
great importance. We should bear in mind, 
however, that this is true in spite of the fact 
that the fruits are low in food value as the term 
is ordinarily used. Like many vegetables, 
fruits are in general high in water and in valua- 
ble mineral salts, but are low in body building 
and energy-producing substances. If an aver 
age adult person were to make up her or his 
daily loss of energy by means of fruit alone, 
such a person would be required to eat three 
dozen bananas, twenty-eight large apples or 
three sixteen-pound watermelons. To supply 
the protein generally considered necessary 
would require seven dozen bananas, one hun- 
dred fifty apples or seven large watermelons. 
Clearly, to attempt to substitute fruit for more 
nourishing foods, especially in the case of chil- 
dren, is a disastrous policy. 


Is Not “Raisin’’ Bread a Particularly 

Good “‘Dessert’’ for a Child? 

b ghoid Such a dessert is far better for the 
youngster than many of the more fancy 

and less digestible concoctions of the cook. In 

fact, the raisin is nutritious diet irrespective 

of the form in which it is served. 


Which Berry is the Most Digestible? 
WE HAVE studied the strawberry, the 


blackberry, the blueberry and the rasp- 








Dr. Denton Soft- Knit 
Sleeping Garments 


protect your little ones at night and 
give you unbroken sleep. 


Dr. Denton Garments cover body, 
feet and hands. Feet are part of 
the Garment. Hands are covered 
by cuffs that turn down and close 
with draw-strings. Made from our 
Dr. Denton Hygienic, Double 
Carded, Elastic, Knit, Mixed 
Cotton and Wool Fabric, spe- 
cially devised to give most health- 
fulsleep. We use only clean, new, 
high-grade cotton and wool; no 
waste, no dyes and no bleach- 
ing chemicals. Our Soft-knit 
fabric carries off perspiration 
and keeps the child warm 
even if bed covers are thrown 
off. Prevent colds that often 
lead to pneumonia. 

Eleven sizes for one to ten 
years old. Prices, 60c to $1.20 
according to size and style. 


Soft, Elastic, Durable. 
Do Not Shrink. 


Write for booklet giving Dr. 
Mary Wood Allen’s practical ideas 
‘“*Healthful Sleep for Children.” 
Be sure you get the genuine Dr. 
Denton Garments. Our trade 
mark, shown here, is attached to 
each garment. If you cannot get 
them of your dealer, write us. TRADE MARK 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 












901 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 
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Buy your boy a suit 
of Corduroy, not the 
kind that f: ither wore 
—the homely, stiff 
and smelly kind—but the 
kind with the “ Cravenette” 
Finish, so soft and supple that it can 
be tailored to fit the form—the kind 
that costs less than a woolen suit 
and wears about twice as long. 
Buy your boy a suit of 


tr CROMPTON 


CORDUROY 


the only kind that’s protected ag ainst damag re 
from moisture by the famous’ ‘Cravenette”’ Finish 
—the only kind that your boy can wear for worst 
or best, that looks well and wears well too. The 
best boy’s suit manufacturers use Crompton 
Corduroy. Look for the name in the label and 
be sure you are getting it—at any good clothing 
store, throughout the United States. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., Inc 
31 East 31st Street New York, N. Y. 


RENN ee 
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Tek The FACE PONDER Jute 










Marvelously " 4 gees 
ample | 


Soft and =<” AZUREA Per{ume, 

Exquisitely I} Face Powder and 

Fragrant Sachet Powder wit | 
agré 


be sent upon receipt | | 
L.T PIVER 


of 10c. 














berry. Our stomachs refused to show any par- a ‘\\ Dep't “A” 
tiality based on color or composition. They CHAS. rv 3 i \o4 E of he st. |! 
wee all readily digested. Sole Agent for U.S. and Can, | New York City [| 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) l erican aml 1es 
‘Siogr. I oe tt amet os me, _ Ki dl N t . : 
Eae Ahiebs to pact tan through college, Het—1 Inaly ote. 


can’t use up any more of your money, mother, 


and I’ve got to make some for myself. There’s 


ae Sak the Mine veotke~wel 1 The Wanamaker Catalog is planned and fashioned for 








want to take it!” the many American families living away from the large 
Her hurt eyes were on his. “I thought you shopping centers—the thousands of people throughout the 
wante oO be an engineer. 
a duaked away teem leer, “E do,” the acid. country who cannot come to the Wanamaker Stores to do 
“Then why ” her lips parted trem- their shopping in person, but who want and appreciate 
bingy. ‘ F é Wanamaker New York fashions in women’s and children’s 
I am putting that aside, mater, because— 
at ong greater has come into Pa ong apparel. 
“There can be nothi ter, Si , th . 
“pines | aeig re 5 lama mamma demas To these we say, with great confidence— 


He was = turned from her, but his face, . ™ ina 6 
a under the lamp rays, had suddenly grown Th W. T iw t £ 33> 

luminous. “ Perhaps I’d better tell you straight is ar ime i ion O "ehtaioa 
aN out, mater—I—want to get married.” fs 


1? 








“Sidney be 

He was flushing up to the roots of his close- Shou ld be in your ome 
cropped, curly hair. “It’s a big thing,’’ he be 
said, ‘‘mater, and it—changes the face of the 
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P . 
world! I didn’t want it to happen so soon. There couldn’t be another Mail 
We—didn’t either of us know it until to-night. Order Catalog like the Wanamaker 
ae oe Catalog, because there isn’t another 
Removes all traces But she was echoing one word, with some- Wanamaker’s! 
A thing catching at her throat: ‘‘To-night?”’ . oi . o'ee 
of dirt and the “Ves. Hicks had gone home.”’ The special, distinctive, original 
tai f pl Ps She put a trembling hand on his sleeve. Wanamaker features of this Catalog 
Stains O P ay ““Tell me, Sidney, is this why you have been are 
- : C going to—Mrs. Bertine’s?” mei ' 3 
quickly and effectively a — — | ' 1. Later New York fashions than any other Mail Order Catalog. 
In any kind of water, er -words that aakhe mi: * Sikes poe _ 2. Selected merchandise illustrated artistically, in a conveniently - 
hard, eae ‘ hot, fare) (ol you see what she is?” sized and arranged Mail Order Catalog. 
: sually wide range of price selection—coats from $10.75 
‘ : | E FLASHED her a straight look from his $48 Pin! Sade pe Kies "8 a a gay ee m, " 
Requires very eyes. ‘‘What do you mean? Mrs. Bertine? to .0Y; blouses from 65¢ to P/., etc. 
. . I told you, she’s great!”” He said it savagely, 4. Special War-Time Economy features showing unusual styles 
little ite) od biog #6 as if he dared the whole world to refute him. I : 8 ; 


. ° “The world has given her a reputation, and merchandise at waht hata 

Goblin is a Sidney ——” ae 5. Behind every selection of merchandise, every question of fair- 
\Welielcataen ele dot . = Saas Pp tag lt ore _ yor ness and judgment, stands the Wanamaker sense of service, resulting 
for yen ited or re) (al you do- ia ” he heuke olf suddenly. “You've from fifty-six years of experience in storekeeping. 

always been so bully good at understanding. : ° 

She shook her head, gazing at him through Order this merchandise today: 


thick tears. ‘I am trying to understand this, 











, MARK Sidney.” 
T MILLS “Ts it because you think I am too young?” 
igan 


She had no answer and he filled in the gap. 
“You and father were pretty young, mother, 
and you can’t have forgotten— what it meant.’’ 

“*T have--laid such plans for you, Sidney.” 

He smiled. ‘I know, but you don’t want 
me to lay them for myself. Mother, if you 
J could realize how terribly happy we are—I tell 
Toilet you, it’s changed the face of the world!” He 

rel paused, his voice rugged under some boyish 
an emotion. ‘Il want you to go there to-morrow, 
Bath mater. Mrs. Bertine wants to talk things over, 
to tell you herself.” 

She was trembling now, and she felt strangely 
cold. ‘‘ You are asking a big thing, Sidney.” 
it the i ‘“All the same you'll do it. You love me 
wore ; 4 enough for that.” 
sé : a ia 2 x a . ‘‘Love you enough!” she said. Her voice 
fap ; 0-SPOT-O 0-SPOT-O O-SPOT-O broke, she could only mutely stroke his coat 
ette” sleeve. Suddenly her hand tightened. If she 
my were to take this thing into her own hands 
it can see Cicily herselfi—who knew? She drew his 

kind head down and pressed her hot eyes into his 

| suit curls as she gave her quivering answer. ‘“ Be- 
cause I love you better than all the world, 
Sidney—I’ll go!” 

The night had no pity for either of them. 
She could hear him walking in his room over- 
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Removes Spots and Stains 












: head, and she pictured him collecting the old, Crépe de Chine 
and ~aaee a worn-out visions, placing them high on a shelf, Sportsblouse for $2 ‘ gud 
: as children do with discarded, once dear toys. Practical and becoming 

All spots, stains, marks and blotches Turning on her hot pillow she registered her eS oa = mobos ‘ 

on coat collars, laces, China silks, fierce protest against all the Mrs. Bertines of open as illustrated, or but Attractively sim- 

white chamois gloves, silverware, the world, and the havoc they play with men! saaing nae a "a oo ple blouse of good 
rinish leaded glass windows, carpets, painted He did not meet her at breakfast. He had on an teak an oe oe crépe se 
yr worst woodwork, etc., vanish under the gone off, the maid said, very early; she realized in slightly gathered. The non ged — 
». The spell of O-Spot-O, and O-Spot-O is that she must tread her winepress alone. pie, ‘ny gee < arge pe 
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Jothing doesn’t know how to leave a ring. | AKING her way later to Cicily Bertine’s white piqué. Sizes 34 to 44. deep square collar, 
. ; | : she wondered if her courage would be equal $2 ns taleinne Gulched 
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. . ot . hd ) las > “] < ae i * > b ) > . . . 
‘leaner, do it yourself with O-Spot-O . I : : Your Fall Coat with hemstitching, 
cleaner, do it yourself with O-Spo all he le plead her hov 

ory ' "9 i ee ee See, Fee Se ae ee 5 for $18.75 and a double row of 
and “keep the change. Compare future, win in any way she could this woman’s or . hemstitching eutlin 

O-Spot-O with any other cleaning promise not to wreck it. But she was not pre Comfortable and _ very ! 

‘ . “ge areal at good-looking coat of soft ing the deep hem on 
fluid you have ever used and be pared for what met her—Cicily’s friendly, out cheviot: with large cape col he collar, The full 
SESS stretched hand! lar of taupe kit coney, which uA. bes 
cane: “You have come to talk about Sidney,” she can be fastened high around length sleeves have 
“Don’ loot for Spot d Stat : ya sieas Bile deni oe ng the neck if desired. The flar- cufis with turnovers 

on't apo a or Spo _— O mae said; ‘“‘I was so afraid you wouldn’t. ing cuffs are of the material, sy dhe material 
—remove them with O-Spot-O. Travi rad < «| SCM. wy ” trimmed with stitching and 3 hy as, 
} se | Clw get r : wy Reiongis Tittl buttons. The belt is broad trimmed with hem 
25ca bottle. Ask your dealer. ey halthsee ny won t sit down; I have so little, in back, where it is trimmed stitching. A narrow 
after all, to say about him. — stite hing; the — shoulder yoke is out 
rT oe SP et ee +1: ends tying in front are fin 2 : e 7 
~ OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND <y a ic Rats Be rtine if, “<, ished with balls of the fur. lined with hemstitch- 

; . : bieve , , » fe . aha ' are : + 
ate slate tis fnthen ts—deatl?” ‘She nald it quietly. stitched, as illustrated. “In ing. Sizes 34 to 44. 
res “3 A inal tastes rs 1 di black, taupe, or navy blue; In white, flesh pink, 

“So big a thing,” said Sidney’s mother, i 
New York 






. semi-lined. Sizes 34 to 44. 
“that I am going to ask you she drew a $18.75. 
breath—‘‘ never to let him come here to see 
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Every Jiffy-Jell flavor comes in a sealed glass 
vial, so the fresh-fruit taste is kept intact until 
you add it to the jell. 





Every Jiffy-Jell flavor is made from the fresh 
ripe fruit itself, and made where the best fruit 
grows. Not one is artificial. 








Jiffy-Jell fiavors are highly concentrated. For 
instance, half a ripe pineapple is used in one 
glass vial. Two oranges are required to make 
the vial of orange flavor. So Jiffy-Jell desserts 
are fruity. 
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Jiffy-Jell flavors are not scalded when you 
make the jell. You add the boiling water first. 
Then add the flavor when the jell has partly 
cooled. So Jiffy-Jell desserts taste like uncooked 
fruits. 








Plain Jiffy-Jell desserts can be made in an in- 
stant. And they are delightful without any ad- 
ditions, because of the rich and abundant crushed 
fruit taste. 





Or you can add any fruits, and Jiffy-Jell itself 
tastes as fruity as the fruits. 
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Jiffy-Jell is made in America’s model food plant. 
Waukesha gelatine, a rare and costly grade. It is made under Otis 
E. Glidden, the famous gelatine expert. 





It is made with 


JiyJeut 


For Salads and Desserts 


Note How It 
Differs 


Please don’t confuse Jiffy-Jell with old-time 
quick gelatine desserts. 





Mr. Otis E. Glidden, the maker of Jiffy-Jell, has 
made jelly dainties for many years. But Jiffy-Jell 
is his final attainment, and a very different product. 





Jiffy-Jell is made with Waukesha gelatine, a 
rare and costly grade. 


Jiffy-Jell flavors are made direct from the fruit. 
Not one is artificial. 


Jiffy-Jell flavors come in sealed glass vials, so 
they keep their fresh-fruit flavor until used. 


They are highly concentrated, so each little 
vial contains the flavor of much ripe fruit. 


They are not scalded in making Jiffy-Jell, be- 
cause the flavor is not present when you add the 
boiling water. 


One Dinner Free 


We want you to know these new desserts 
which millions are applauding. It will change 
your whole conception of these quick fruity dainties. 
So we make these two offers. 


Get a package of Jiffy-Jell—say with pineapple 
flavor. If it fails to delight you, tell your grocer 
and he will return your money. 


Or, if you wish to try before buying, write to 
us, and we will mail you a package free. 





For your own sake, and your folks’ sake, learn 
the enticements of Jiffy-Jell. Try a fruity dessert 
which tastes like fruit, and which you can make 
in an instant. Try a Mint Jiffy-Jell garnish. Try 
a Lime Jiffy-Jell salad. 


These are, perhaps, the world’s favorite desserts. 
They are quickly made, economical, refreshing. 
They are easy to digest. One can serve them in a 
hundred ways. Know how good they can be. 


Note the package below. This is the only gela- 
tine dessert in which true fruit flavors come in 
separate glass vials. Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell. 
And please try it today at our risk. It wiil show 
you a better dinner-ender than you ever knew. 


Waukesha Pure Food Co. 
Waukesha, Wis. 





Eight Flavors in Sealed 
Glass Vials 


Raspberry Pineapple Lemon 
Strawberry Orange Lime 
Cherry Mint 


Book of Recipes on Request 
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Mint flavor for Jiffy-Jell is made from fresh 
mint leaves, and the vial keeps the flavor intact. 








The flavor for Lime Jiffy-Jell is made from the 
lime fruit. And it keeps the taste of lime fruit, 
the zest and the tartness, because it comes sealed 
in a vial. 








With Mint Jiffy-Jell you can make in an instant 
a mint-jell for roast lamb or cold meats. Ora 
mint sauce, just as flavory as though made in 
your kitchen from mint leaves. 





With Lime Jiffy-Jell you can make countless 
salads. Mix the green, tart jell with the salad, 
or mix your salad articles into Jiffy-Jell before 
cooling. 





Jiffy-Jell, with its rich fruit flavors, makes a 
quick and delicious pie filler. And it tastes like 
fruit pie. 





With Jiffy-Jell recipes you can make endless 
desserts, all quickly made, all economical, all 
fruity and healthful and easy to digest. 
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PINEAPPLE 


PAWEL AP ELE 
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WauKkesna Pure Foopo Co 
WAUKESHA, Wis 


If these things appeal to you, be sure to get 
this package. No other quick dessert offers you 
these advantages. No other package has the real 
fruit juice flavor in a separate glass vial. 
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‘The Miracle of It . 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 


“Tf he were your son ——~”’ began Elizabeth. 

“Tf he were my son,” Cicily looked at her 
steadily, ‘‘I should be immensely proud of 
him, and I should trust him with any woman 
in the world!” 

“Tt is not that I do not trust Sidney.” 

“But that you do not trust me. You think, 
perhaps, that I have already worked havoc 
with your boy?” 

Sidney’s mother faced her bravely. ‘I think 
you could,” she said. 

‘“‘Let us put it, for the moment, aside. Last 
night your son came to me with a confession. 
I sent him on with it to his mother.” She 
smiled with a certain high pride. ‘‘He did not 
want to tell you,”’ she said; ‘‘he wanted me to 
do it all.” 

““Ah, but you have done it all!”’ Elizabeth 
Travis, in that stern little sentence, was vindi- 
cating her boy’s youth. 

‘Perhaps. But, you see, before ever he put 


it into words, I had grown to love Sidney. Do ° 


you find that strange?” 

“Not so strange,’ Elizabeth’s voice was 
struggling in her throat, ‘‘as that you can 
speak of love at all!” 

“Love!” It was Cicily who spoke the word 
like an echo. Her breath caught suddenly and 
she paled, asif she found the moment too much 
for her, but it was only for a moment. 

“Why should I not speak of love?” she said 
proudly. ‘Do you think I do not hold it most 
dear?”’ She was ending with sudden passion. 
“T think, Mrs. Travis, there is still the bush 
between us. Well, I am going to tear it up, root 
and branch; but won’t you please sit down?”’ 


>LIZABETH sat down. ‘‘Why should we 
iu go into it when it is painful? I do not 
want to hurt you, Mrs. Bertine.” 

“You mean, you do not want me to hurt 
your son.”’ She was facing Elizabeth from the 
depths of an old carved chair, and she looked 
like it, suddenly a little worn, only her eyes 
were fixed in the same brilliant stare. 

Mrs. Travis gazed at her as steadily. It was 
as if a veil were being constantly lifted and 
dropped between them; now, for an instant, 
it was being lifted by this other woman’s will. 

“Tl am going to tell you something about 
Sidney,” she said, ‘‘that ought to make you 
proud. Sidney will be his own cure for all the 
hurts the world holds. I will even,’’ she went 
on, ‘goa little farther, since youare his mother. 
He has been the cure for many of mine!” 

Elizabeth looked at her in faint amaze. 

“You said,” added Cicily, ‘fa while ago, that 
you did not wish to go into things, Mrs. Travis. 
I think your life has been like that, lived on the 
outside. It has been a very sheltered and 
beautiful thing, your life, and you want to 
keep Sidney’s like it.”” She said it with a 
strange wistfulness. 

“It has been beautiful, even when it was 
most sad.”’ It was Elizabeth’s tribute to all 
the wonder and the beauty of the years. 

“T understand.”’? Mrs. Bertine was looking 
at her fixedly. ‘‘ You have been both sad and 
glad, Mrs. Travis, but you have never been 
hungry !”’ 

“Hungry? Ido not get your meaning.” 


8 ¥ ny FE. was an abrupt pause. Cicily Ber- 
tine was leaning forward, her chin in the 
palm of one hand. Her face was the face of 
an image, and yet one fancied that the stern 
brightness of her eyes might be tears! ‘‘There 
is an old, old story,” she said haltingly, ‘“‘that 
would sound strange from my lips—it is about 
ahungry multitude who were fed with five 
small barley loaves and a few fishes. Perhaps 
you will not believe me, Mrs. Travis, but—I 
have been one of the multitude. 

“You have had, all your life, heaped-up 
riches. Memories—a girlhood that was a 
preparation for a marriage feast—a baby in 
your arms—love that could look death in the 
face and keep on loving! I have had none of 
these things, but at least I have had—miracle!”’ 

“T did not think ——” murmured Elizabeth. 

“That miracles happen? Oh, but they do, 
and not always to believers. Oftenest, per- 
haps, just to the hungry multitudes; it is there 
you must look for miracle, in lives like mine!” 

She got up and crossed the room, her arms 
hanging; but from the window she spoke again. 
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““You came here,” she said, ‘‘because you 
feared for your son. I do not blame you, Mrs. 
Travis. You have judged my life by the repu- 
tation your world has given it, but your world 
does not know all. It does not know, for in- 
stance, how bare it has been and how full of 
dross. My husband was never my lover, yet 
I believe in love as I believe in the forgive- 
ness of sins!’”’ She paused. “‘ When I lost faith 
in men, women ceased to have it in me, and 
yet,’’ she turned passionately, “‘I have kept, 
through all the darkened years, a candle 
lighted to faith! Could you have done that?” 


if UT Elizabeth could only remember some- 
thing Sidney had said to her the night be- 

fore. ‘‘She’s great!’’ he had said. She was 

beginning to see why he had said it. 

Cicily was looking at her from the window. 
“T am trying to prove to you,” she said slowly, 
“that I would not hurt your boy if I could!” - 

Elizabeth had risen. Her face was pale still, 
but it had lost its hardness. ‘I believe you, 
Mrs. Bertine,’’ she said. 

Cicily made a mute gesture. “But you are 
still a little afraid. Perhaps you will not be 
when I tell you that Sidney is—not in love 
with me!” 

Elizabeth held with one hand to the chair- 
back. ‘‘ But he told me last night ——”’ 

““That he was in love? He is. With my 
little sister, Rosalie.” 

Elizabeth could find no word. Her lips were 
quivering. 

“Youcame here,” said Cicily quietly, ‘ think- 
ing that it was I. I saw that at once, and I— 
did not at once disprove it. You hurt my 
pride—I have pride left, you see. It hurt me 
most because all my life I have kept one thing 
unspotted—a love that I believed in but could 
never hope to possess. You have taken it as 
one of the lovely, common things, but for me 
it has been like God’s mercy, something to be- 
lieve in and hope for to the end. Do you think 
now that I could hurt your boy?” She stopped 
to smile brokenly. 

“T have wanted my little Rosalie to have 
what I have missed, Mrs. Travis. She came to 
me four months ago, fresh from a convent 
school in France. I have kept her there, grow- 
ing up like a lily among the nuns. Was it 
strange that when I saw them together, she 
and your boy, I let them have their chance? 
But you must not be afraid, it will be easy for 
you to love Rosalie—she is not—like me! It 
is beautiful to see them together,” she said; 
“for them, too, it is— Miracle, but not so much 
as it is for me—they have the loaves and fishes, 
but [am fed!” She stopped suddenly and held 
out her hand. ‘You will not visit my sins 
upon my little sister?” 

Elizabeth took it in both of hers, but all she 
said, a little huskily, was—‘‘ Let me see—your 
Rosalie.” 


“HE came in upon them, in her short frock, 
~J at Cicily’s call. Her eyes were brown, like 
Cicily’s, but they were eyes that hoped all 
things, believed all things; and she wore still 
about her the freshness of that overseas gar- 
den. She was very charming with Sidney’s 
mother, and a little timid, because Sidney, it 
seemed, was just behind. 

It was on Sidney’s face that his mother’s 
eyes dwelt longest. She was realizing afresh 
the responsible beauty of it, that she had 
brought a man child into the world, and that 
now, because life had called to him, he had put 
away forever childish things. He was a man— 
it was indeed miracle—that he had grown to 
his full stature in a day! 

Cicily was saying something, in a voice that 
fought off, with an effort, a very real emotion. 

‘*And they are not to marry for years,’’ she 
said smiling; ‘‘no matter what he tells you, 
Mrs. Travis—not until my little sister grows 
up and Sidney has become a famous engineer!” 

He had his protest ready. ‘Oh, I say—look 
here ——”’ but Cicily shook her head. 

“Don’t you see,” she said, ‘‘that it is going 
to grow all the bigger for the waiting?” 

Rosalie turned her brown eyes full on Sidney’s 
mother. Theyheldavery girlishappeal. ‘‘ How 
can it be bigger than it is?”’ she said. 

It was Cicily again who answered. 
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ling, that’s the miracle of it! 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


**You are going to marry him.” 

“T’m not.” 

“You are—not?”’ 

“Why should I?”’ Miss Alden asked. 

Alice, in her bewilderment, sat up in bed 
and looked at her cousin. ‘‘ Because ———”’ she 
began. 

“You needn’t think,” said Cousin Mary, 
‘that J am going to help you break that boy’s 
heart! Go off as a missionary, if you want to. 
But if you do, William will have nobody to look 
after him.” 

Alice fell back on her pillows, breathless. 

‘“‘T am not going to do your work,”’ said Miss 
Alden; ‘‘so it looks to me as if you’d have to 
stay at home. And, that being the case, you 
might as well, incidentally, marry that poor 
distracted boy.” 

Alice threw her arms around her and burst 
out crying. ‘“‘Oh, I would have gone!” she 
said. ‘‘I would have gone!” 


“So it’s settled,” said Miss Alden the next 
day; ‘‘and this lets you out, William.” 

‘*Tt seems like interference with what Alice 
thinks is right; it seems like settling her life 
for her,”’ the minister said frowning. 


“Well! Heaven knows the other plan was 
‘interference’ !”’ 

‘No; that was just letting her go back to 
her own idea of what was right,’’ he insisted. 
He was very much disturbed. ‘‘Of course ’m 
glad to have her stay at home, for purely self- 
ish reasons. But for Ellen’s sake ? 

‘“Now, William, be sensible,’?’ Miss Alden 
urged. ‘“‘This is plain common sense. Of 
course she ought to marry Neely. I rushed in, 
with the best intentions in the world, and upset 
the whole kettle of fish. Now I shall simply 
rush out. That’s all there is to it!” 

“But if you ‘rush out,’ as you call it, we will 
be interfering with what Alice feels she ought 
todo. I can’t tell you, Mary, how I dread any- 
thing like interfering. I always have. And, 
besides, I think our plan was—very sensible.” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ said Miss Alden. 


Vi 


"ae settled back after the flurry of 
excitement into the old pleasant ways. 
Alice took care of her father and dreamed of 
Neely; Neely added dollar by dollar to his 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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ARNATION Milk adds a de- 
licious flavor to all cooking and 
baking. Its purity and full milk | 
richness will help you in improv- 

ing your favorite dishes, whether | 
they be soups, creamed vegetables, : j 
custards, or any other milk dishes. 


The safety of Carnation Milk is abso- i 
lute. The clean, sweet cows’ milk is 
evaporated in a vacuum to the consist- 
ency of cream, sealed airtight in cans 
and sterilized. No contamination can 
reach it. 


Added to its safety are convenience 
and economy. You can keep a supply of 
Carnation Milk on your pantry shelves, or 
in your kitchen cabinet—ready for use at 
all times. It “‘stays sweet’’ until the can 
is opened and for several days thereafter. 


Carnation will answer your every milk 
need. Use it in your coffee, tea and for 
making cocoa. Give it to the children to 
drink. To reduce its richness simply add 
pure water as per the directions on each 
can. You can depend on Carnation Milk; 
for-it is always clean, sweet and pure. 


Try Carnation Milk today. Buy a few 





cans from your grocer and learn to know 
its safety, convenience and economy. 


Free Recipe Booklet 


Write today for our free booklet which tells of 
our sanitary methods of handling Carnation Milk, 
and in addition contains over 100 choice and 
tested recipes for everyday and special dishes. 
Carnation Milk Products Co., 1040 Stuart 
Building, Seattle, Washington. 


Sold in Canada. Condenseries in Ontario. 
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i) FRONT LACE CORSET 


“a — the only corset 
with the patented 


: |, Ventile Back 


Ventile FRONT SHIELD 


\ f By relieving all pressure along the spine; 
by providing free circulation of air; by 
preventing the lacers from scoring the | j 
. flesh; — utmost figure improvement is 
made possible with genuine comfort. 


[The materials used in <0, Camille” 


Corsets are excellent, the work- 
manship high quality, and the 
prices very moderate. 

Ask for and insist upon LA CAMILLE. If 


your dealer does not carry it, go to one who 
does, or if you cannot conveniently find one, 
write for catalog and name of dealer nearest you, 


For sale in New York and Philadelphia by 
JOHN WANAMAKER Fy 


Send for Catalog and Name 
of Nearest Dealer 


"INTERNATIONAL 
{CORSET COMPANY 4 


131 UNION ST., AURORA, ILL. ZL 
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LUE-JAY may be 


bought at any drug store. 
This means relief is near, if you want it. 
Painful corns succumb to these inexpen- 
Millions of 
The treat- 
first application 
The stubborn few 
anish with the second or third treatment. 
Harsh liquids 


sive, wonderful little plasters. 


















people have mastered corns this way. 
The 


nds most corns after 48 hours. 


ment is quick and gentle 


Pared corns keep coming back. 


are dangerous. Blue-jay treatment alone is per 
manent. 

Prove tonight that every corn is needless. Get 
Relief is instant. In 


Try this cer- 


Blue-jay at your drug store. 
48 hours your corn is gone forever. 
tain way once—tonight! 


Sold by all 
Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK B ] e 
Chicago and New York 1 } e = a 

J y Also Blue-jay Bunion 
~ . Plasters 
Stops Pain — Ends Corns 


Instantly Quickly 


Makers of Surgical 
Dressings, etc 


The Promises 
Lae romises 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


and dreamed of Alice. Their 
engagement made no practical difference in 
their lives. As for that bridal sewing, which Alice 
had looked forward to and then resigned, she 
took it up now asa long and leisurely occupa 
tion. But sometimes sighed 

There was no que stion of the immediate 
marriage Neely desired; in spite of the fact 
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urged. But William Alden couldn’t agree to thunder! if 
that; ‘so I might as well go home,” Cousin “Me,” she said. 
Mary told herself. And she went back to Neely lool ed at Mr. Alden 
Boston to her own house, that looked out on “Her uncle in California——” he beg 
the square inclosed in its rusty iron fence, and — but Alice | » in: “It happens in nove 
on the big lindens that shadowed the two little | Neely, you can buy the new machin¢ 
granite statues. ‘After all,’’ she reflected “Would you mind saying wl 
‘*William and I are too old to make EX Pt i pent i?”’ Neely asked patiently 
ment It’s better this way. J’m satisfied! 
In fact, as the winter passed, everybody was B ken inister told | y I 
Satisfied The parish because though it w ashame | ) 
t to | l mary of it n, t I be \ yt il 
| e] cted from possil 
N vould like Alice WW 
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it WAS May day whe the great new quiet Upst in | oO 0 e kne 
ume lawyer's letter, inclosing opy of the long time r ope i , lo 
Mr. Alde ight 1 lett M it Phe t i 
Ali pen it casually at the di two week vere 
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Che pai her eyes alm f ene 
Le ‘Her « e is bother he t 
B B ile (¢ i ne | ish China \ i p 
M ist i Ma pl l to the se id to hi lf} ( 
tint nthel el ed trip | lont her 1 1ethi 
uroy 1 your ¢ l lres ppt 
father said ‘ONTINUED IN THE 
At that she grew very pink; but she could JOVEMBER HOME JO I 
t say much, except ‘“‘ Neely will have to 
lecide that 
Chat afternoon she and her father drove out ** And so they were married * But do 
to Bald Head in t inister’s shabby, sagging «yu think Alice went to China after all Mrs. 
ry Vi} ¢ efore the quarry Deland will tell you more about it In the next 
Mr. Alden got out, and, got ver t stallment 
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THE CLINTON, A PATTERN OF ENDURING BEAUTY, IN EVERY 
WAY WORTHY OF WILLI AD IT ROGERS AND HIS SON TRUE TO 
ALL THE CRAFT IDEALS INSPIRED BY THIS HONORED NAME 
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a TEASPOON of rare Colonial mold, beari 


. Sarg eee . 
, mark of the generations-olad tdeals of craftsman ship Of 


William‘Rogers and his Son 


You who love the beauties of the silver of olden days, note well that name: 
William Rogers and his Son! For William Rogers himself was one of the three 
brothers who generations ago became the fathers of the silver- plating craft in this 
land of ours. Several companies they formed, and so successful were they that 
others began to sell “Rogers” silver plate side by side with the original brothers’ 
wares. Yet all the while, down through the passing years there came the tdeals 
and traditions of the three brothers, molding, influencing the latter-day wares— 
and at this day just as the “1847 Rogers Bros.” silver is of the highest grade of 
the heavier plate, so in the lighter ware such as the old craftsmen loved, “the 
best at the price” is marked with this name of the third brother. 


WM. ROGERS @r SON 


In Canada made by Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Ltd 
a Falls, Ont. 


— 


WM.ROGERS 
|WH.ROGERS sox} J nocens 5 | _MFG.CO. | 














WILLIAM ROGERS & SON BEARS THE GUARANTEE of THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. of MERIDEN, Conn. 
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iS vsfo f- Gory Acaut Y 


° We them for the comfort 
their graceful lines conceal 


Model No. 501— The “Carlyle charming ne 
combination— Havana brown kid, and grey cloth 
top; extra high ee rt i. the slim lines that ie 
women demand in a shoe for dress wear. 

Think of shoes as And because of this 
exclusive e comfort Red Cross Shoes retain the shapeliness 
built into them with good materials and fastidious workmanship. 


Model No. 492—The “San Luis.” A walking boot 
with especially trim, smart lines, developed in 
vn Russia calf, with wing tip and C auban heel 

Ey xtremely popular this season 
smart as these, yet wholly comfortable. 
“bends with vour foot 


, } | 1 , 
See these and many other p Pular priced models at your! dealer 


s, each the standard 
of value at its price. 


Write for Footwear Style Guide 


sent without charge. Illustrates anc lescribes the correct mo lels in all materi 
Vith it we will send you the name of your Red Cro er, or tell you how 


direct. Address THEI KROHN FECHHI IMI R CO., 


nn Yn ~ A cn 























Keel the Weight of 


Fleece-Lined Hosiery 


y? Lurable 


DURHAM, fleece-lined. Notice 


most fleece lined 





vour hand 


and teel how flufttv and warn ne 


inside 
lining is. De 
> pite tl nereased cost of materials and labor 
- VI | Durable-DURHAM Fleece-lined Hosiery at 25c the 
/ chee fabaee same valu hat has made this brand 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


1s Made Strongest H here the Wear 78 Hardest 


( =+ 


ible-DURHAM 
and 35c. Buy Durabk 
in the family. 


i\ 


j j 
vbodv 





{sk your dealer to show you our women’s 
and men’s 35-cent silk mercerized hosiery 
with the patented anti-run stitch 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILI S,Durham, N.C. 
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3-inch strip of 
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Why Dealers Recommend Oval Label Products 


SK your dealer why he likes to sell you Supply you with more than a hundred delicious 
foods that bear the Oval Label. He will and nutritious pure foods sold under the uniform 

tell you it is because he is sure of their quality. quality guarantee of the Armour Oval Label. 
Every day more dealers are putting in Oval Each is the best ofits kind that Armour can pro- 
Label Departments—are concentrating their duce. Eachis worthy of your dealer’s recommen- 
stock investments on the Oval Label line—be- dation and your confidence. Look for the Oval 
cause food quality is becoming Label on your dealer’s store front. 
more and more important and  Jekamtte ty to use Oval Label Products, write Took for an Oval Label Depart- 
true value in what you pay for = Rusnd i irecons ie: so de fe-evheny “3 ment inside. They are proof that 
more necessary. Yourdealercan *""" lL aaahee chicago li he buys and sells honest values. 


ARMOUR 4** COMPANY 
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The Eagle and 


Dregwells 
WROCKS 





Symbolic of Leadership 


a / 
f Dreziwellsley Frocks have an exquisite charm that is not 
4 alone of material, of designing, or of tailoring, but is a com- 
bination of all three. That is why they are the first choice 
of smartly gowned girls and women. 
Clever ad: iptations of Parisian ideas. Original conceptions 
f ; strictly American in inspiration. 
/ Drezwwellsley Frocks are made for all ages, all figures, all 
} occasions and are all, akvays, moderately priced. 
», 9 If you do not know your local dealer please write us for 
7 7 his name, 
| THE DREZWELL CO. ING., 35 BE. 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 
Unk this Drez fa caer 
BR} weitstey label you are not CDregwelbstoy 
PRJING TIREEWRELSE | | FROCKS % g 
lrocks. In the waistband / 
\ f every Drezwewis_ey Frock we are authorized to sex 


MARK of 


Something New for Parties! 


} go ditter way of games Something 
| : 
| rou oO neing! Some 
| N lea place cards 
| _ ! 
W] r en vill surely n ‘The Part 

| 
| ( t Book of DREZWELLSLE’ Rasieisinia “ 
hy 
| written for you by an author 

\ ° r 

? ty, M Alice Burrell. aw F 


l sake \ 
cc 
Ri. \ A 






Send 10c. in stamps or 


MERIT”: an Honor-Sign of Sani 


' 





in to cover postage. 
ddress our Dept.‘‘K’”’ 





GY - te a-) 9 08-0 4) 4-0 0) t-te a= Von ots ol ot Goth Kor style —O 
sacrifices nothing to serviceabilit 
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accounts for the nation-wide popularity at 


PHOENLSXS 
SILK HOSE 


‘Worn exclusively b x millions of people who 


buy it b 


y the box 


or everyd ay wear. 


Phoenix silk hose is made of the finest silk. 
thread dyed by the “Staiz-Fast’process. 


Phoenix Kn itting 


Wo rke | ee 


‘Moilwau ne e 


PEE SRR Sia 


AT THE : 
“RITZ-CARLTON 
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Stee) Tm 
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THE LITTLE GIRL 
WHO 
WROTE TOA KING 


ie IS an excellent little story that Henri 
Bazin sends over irom Paris, as to how a 
little Paris girl of nine wrote to the king of 
Spain, and the answer that she received. 

The story is told of little Genevieve Crinon, 
nine years old, who lives in Paris. 

Genevieve had very often heard during the 
last two years of the sufferings of her uncle, 
who was a prisoner of war in Germany. She 
remembered him very well, for she had loved 
him very much. Her mother and her aunt often 
sorrowed at belated tidings, or sorrowed more 
at none at all. They had no word from him 
for three months, and the last letter was very 
short, as the regulations specify, telling only 
of life and love for those in France and also of 
sickness 

While one evening about the fire and her 
mother and her aunt were crying, she asked 
where the German prison camp was. Her 
mother told her it was Camp Festerdorf, in 
Westphalia, and that’s all she knew. An hour 
later, while Genevieve was looking at the eve 
ning paper, she suddenly said aloud ‘‘ Mon 
Dieu!’’ which in French is the equivalent of 
‘*Well, I never!” or ‘‘ The idea!”’’ or any kin- 
dred ejaculation. 


‘HE next afternoon, while her mother and 
her aunt were out, she stealthily opened her 
little savings bank, took from it forty centimes, 
went out herself and bought a sheet of paper, 
an envelope and a twenty-five-centime stamp, 
came home and wrote this letter; wrote it in 
her childish way, oblivious of error, unmindful 
of a big blot that leaked from her mother’s pen, 
and she signed her name 


Monsieur Your Majesty the King of Spain: You 
will please see about my Uncle Gabriel Crino 
who is a prisoner in Camp Festerdorf in West 
phalia, he is sick and I read in the paper sick 
French prisoners can be sent to Switzerland to 
made well again. I read in the same 
had a friend who said you were good 
friend who asks you for myself and my moamm 








and my aunt. It would make us ha 
my uncle was in Switzerland and 
Boche that hurt him with a big gut He 
| 
1 I 

land \ Sw I 

me to r< n . 

ids ou m s 

Then Genevieve wrote upon the envelope 
‘The King of Spain, Madrid,” and | 
letter in the post box at the corner as she we 
to school the next morning. And every « 


went to school again and she played and helps 
her mamma and her aunt and lived her little 
life of childish innocence. 


NE evening, long after, so long that Gene 
vieve had forgotten, thinking o1 1 

and then that some day she would 

her mamma about the forty missing centin 





from her bank, the postman came to the door 
Her mother greeted him « rly, f 
h ome fr the pr er in We 
f mont} \ t 
Cre vie Genevl I 
you. A t mes fr S} W 
it be 
And then little Crenevieve remembere¢ 
Her little face grew red and then it grew pale, 


and then she burst into tears, sobbingly telling 
what she had done weeks before. Her mother 
looked at her aunt and her aunt looked at her 
mother, and both looked at Genevieve whil 
they both reached to take her in their arms at 
the same time 

And while they all three sat down together 
Genevieve opened her first letter all her own 
self. It was written upon beautiful paper and 
had a coronet at its top, while at the bottom 
was the signature, Alfonso. She passed it to 
her mother, who read it aloud And here i 
what she read: 





Mademoiselle: W) me is but nine one car 
not, of course, know tiiat even kings cannot alway 
lo that which they wish to do. If this one could, 
your uncle would be home with you now 

But learn, mademoiselle that I myself hav: 
written to Germany, not through a secretary, t 
in my own hand, as I would for a dear personal 











friend I have done this t uuse your 1 
moved and charmed me And I hope that wh 
I have written will bring your uncle to 
I would not be surpri ft 1 
I thank fc omifid 
k ‘ 
1 
ver, OF l 
n br 
.mn 
Pe t 1 k 
xpre h l 
it 1 place two | I 1 
} ks of tle Frencl whose } +; 
iat h ten “Sr 
vith m 
That letter was received by Genevieve m«¢ 
week She is waiting for he le 
ng in the surety of childish ihdence 
The Bride Book,” fu ated, is a new k 
le ared by THE Pome JourRNAL fashion editors. I 
i ains new eas for the trousseau, wedding-dress ma- 
teria bridal lingerie and the bridal linen. The girl wh 
five dollars to spend will find it just as 
who is less restricted. One page 
t wedding apparel for different times 


r Bazaars and Masquerades” is another 
i by the fashion editors. 
trations f costumes to be worn at mas- 
es, fairs and entertainments where native costumes 
- Patterns can be obtained for any of the cos- 
ustrated. Price, 15 cents. 

A ress orders for these booklets to the Fashion 
reau, THE LADIES’ Home JourNAL, Independence § 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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tal-clear 
a lady’s 
asily and 
—a fine 









pes jar coranal 
dressing table and to fit€ 
comfortably in her hand 
jar for a superfine tale, 


Arborea falc 


is a soothingly smooth talc, delight- 





fully perfumed with Arborea odor 
—abouquetscentthatbringstomind | 
the fragrance of rose leaves, violets, | 
heliotropes and carnations. Ask 
Arborea Tale in 
the beautiful and convenient Jar 
de Boudoir— 25 cents the jar. 

Send us 25 cents for a week- 
miniature Jar de 
Arborea ‘Talc, and 


your dealer for 


end box with 
Boudoir of 
samples of four. other Arborea 
preparations (Face Pow ler, Sachet, 
Toilet Water and Extract), and 
of Lundborg’s Perox ide Massage 


Cream —a vanis r cream recom 





ener for iaubeles and windburn 

Ask your own dealer for large- 
Arborea _ toilet 
preparations and Massage Cream 


Li noborg —Perfumer 


229 W 17th St., New York 


size packages of 
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c \i es ee. 
i Ai indicate that Shoes of Kid t 
(3 i’ match the costume are pr | 
> eminently smart for Fall. | 
“F.B.&C.”” Kid will be u GS 1 Brown No. | 
Pearl Gray No. 61, Battleship Gray No. 24, Field M | 
No. 88 and Ivory No. 40, either as wt shoes or \ 1 
tops of **F.B.&C.”’ White Washable Glazed Kid"* No.8 
White continues in popularity a made of “‘F. I 
& C.”” Waite Washable Glazed Kid “*D 1” 
e worn, (Requires no mussy dressing to keep it | 
ind unblemished appearar | 
“F.B.&C.” Kid is the only leather that “Fits On The [i 
Foot Like A Glove On The Hand.”’ 
<9 fs — Look for either of => 
BP? fy J there nes atached (ras) Tl) | 
i) xi} to the shoes you 3 {| 
jel : » buy. h ean “muse Hil 
ey ee | 
e— “The Best There 1” 
i 


FASHION PUBLICITY CO 
f New York 








are o ky hand embroidered 
with Justrous Sida $ loss 
ALL SHADES 5Oyards-35* 


aJOSEPHW SCHLOSS 6, 


160 FIFTH AVE.CoR.21** St: NY. 
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= | OW that the call is for National 
| pA thar a 
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rHE YOUNG | Economy, let women begin by i 
| 3 
MOTUCDE prricTr : . Sai > 4 
MO rHERS REGIS TRY | saving themselves, says the 4 
The cor- — 4 , i 
soot ina By Emelyn L.Coolidge, M.D. Fels-Naptha Home Maker. ; 
dation for . r 4 
par ti Inexpensive Methods of OW can any woman expect 4 
ing is per- | Modifying Milk to be bright and fresh 
fect-fitting 4 N WARTIME, when every particle of waste after a day’s struggle with a 
mus ye stopper an V er eve enny 1 
underwear. Geka gullies uss Geadice tard to te steamy wash boiler and hard 
Your union suit should be what _ “an rage of the ther ingr — scrubbing board ? 
= * ie > . used n nodllying 1ec1r ya vie milk. rere 
its name implies one with are several ways in which the expenge of mod But what a contrast is a 
you In every curve and line. ified milk may be reduced ; : aes 
sgt Oe __ Usually, in modifying milk, there is the 1 wash day with Fels-Naptha! 
very suit with this mark itself, first; the water or 
Roel Prodees € : In cool lukewarm water, 
> ioe 4 | . T 
| ~~ de -ypace ; k $ Fels- Naptha works wonders. 
the —— With ever so little rubbing the 
| 1 this ¥ . . 
In the case of the diluent for the milk, we 5 most soiled garment is cleaned 
‘ Save ynsiderabl f we know how to di % bd ° ° 
a a the first es or ete months of life, } of even the tiny dirt particles 
at least, most bal ies will thrive well if plain you can’t see. 
is accurately cut and carefully sak wat a — eee gel a 
‘ . > . ¢ pure + Us e cos oO yarieyv, or other = e © e ° 
tailored—that’s why they fit. cereal flours, may be saved at this time, Follow the simple directions in- 
As the baby grows older usually it is wise : 
{nd yet they cost no more than th Prager yall cs A siggy preci Re-seal side the red and green wrapper. 
ordinary 1d. d rs j dilutes . j ne 7 ; 
dinar. kind. No need to sacri- which lilute the milk, and 1 OF th be st Remember, too, that 
fice luxury to obtain economy if known brands of cereal flour has been an im- : 
vou buy Lik ALCO underwe ir ported variety Since the war this has risen only the whitest of 
pista des =_— a very considerably in price, so mothers are find rhite s ; Cc > 
All LiFALCO materials are s ing it a hardship to buy it. Many do not on oe 
‘bay shir - einai’ ial that they may save from sev from the clean-smell- 
ed becau ell, pound by buying one of the bi . “6 , cua” 
wsid a y are put togeth . os caprany A ee po ing “maple-sugar 
way that makes them wear wel >O - ar of Fels- 
vay that hem ‘ \V! HILE barley flour is , colored bar of Fels 
pari rly | ved orig Br tech ; Naptha soap. 
. , ‘ lly good mp Ri e of You will never know just 
| : nomy wh vou ca aaah wit ace 'N how much Fels-N aptha 
} ect-ntt lainti t eal flour variably nh ¢ \ can save you until you've 
ished, durable ur \ itar y, but = . ee tried it. 
erate price ere 1 © Te ~ hi : ; : : ' 
| . ve co erable expe Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
! Ask yi t show . - Cx 
| LiFALCO 
LiFAI 
| \ ' 
pP ts. | ¢ ‘ | . . 
LITTLE FALLS MFG. CO 
346 Broadway New York, N.Y. : ; 
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| S Che price ries i ere 
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FI SY Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs t all | es re 
| SS Kalamazoo, Mich te but. i 
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idded to ¢ ( rt of | My clothe more stv] 
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Makers of Rep Cross Antiseptic Soap 
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Se SRR 
Good Enough for You When Sick; 
Certainly Good Enough for You EVERY Day 


When there is sickness in your family you spare no pains to get exactly the right things; 
FS you arrange for all possible comforts; you buy special foods; you hurry to the drug 
bend store for the medicines and the Antiseptic Soap prescribed by your doctor. 


KS Why not use the same soap EVERY day? 


: If it is good enough for you when you are sick, it certainly is good enough for you to 
use every day when you are well. If it will help you after you are sick, why not give it 
a chance every day to keep you from being sick? 





a a 


The use of Johnson & Johnson Antisep- Mothers, necessarily mingling with every 
tic Soaps is increasing by leaps and type of humanity in the stores, theatres 
bounds because people everywhere are and at social affairs, should use Johnson & 
realizing their many advantages over or- Johnson Antiseptic Soaps in an effort to 


dinary soaps. prevent the carrying of infection home to 
their children. 


Fathers and brothers, jostled and jam- 
med in cars, handling the crowds in 
stores, working in shops and factories, 
and coming in contact with contagion at 
every turn, need Johnson & Johnson Anti- 
septic Soaps every night as an additional 
safeguard in trying to prevent the carry- 
ing of contagious diseases home to their 
families. 


Johnson & Johnson Antiseptic Soaps are 
made with the same scientific thorough- 
ness as Red Cross Surgical Dressings. 
These soaps have all of the luxurious 
. lathering and cleansing qualities of the 
Io. \ most exquisite soap. They aid in making 
’ the skin healthy and normal, which is the 
only way to make it beautiful. In addi- 
tion they are a constant safeguard against 
carrying or catching infection—they are 
the “ounce of prevention.” 25c per cake. In the present crisis, when every good 





Fa 


American is looking for new ways to be- 

\ \ Your children at school, wrestling and come more efficient, you owe it to your- 
| J ra yr tagging and playing with all classes of _ self to buy soaps of absolute scientific 
row other children from every kind of home, purity, which, at no added expense, are 

wats nat | need the protecting “ounce of prevention” —_useful in protecting you and your whole 


of Johnson & Johnson Antiseptic Soaps. family against infection. 25c per cake. 


Have you ever stopped to think how much of a protection a good drug 
store is to your family? The druggist must always have on hand the 
drugs, chemicals, surgical dressings, disinfectants, emergency outfits and 
sickroom requisites for instant use in illness, epidemic, accident or catas- 
trophe. He also must keep his store open long hours—sometimes days, 
nights and Sundays—in order that you can always get what you need. 
You can show your appreciation of his patriotic loyalty to the commu- 
nity by giving him all of your drug store patronage. 
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SBE ao ; World’s Largest Makers of Surgical Dressings 


























> ™™”, Awarded only Gold Medal in their line at the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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‘ine New Bi izaar Features 
Witla ti mely louct oes 


HEN the national colors are used for 
decorative purposes they are so often 
. ‘ . ; 


displayed in a careless fashion and with 


An added effect is produce if the attend 


at each basket are costumed to correspond. For 


























. example,the young ladies at the Laund isl 
© little thought of their true meaning that I . at | gto ld ten 
g tha may represent laundresses; at the Cake Basket 
have a feeling it is better, perhaps, not to try to ks; whil late 
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gain elects at a bazaar by draping th “dd te i ] j ; 

| bh ; + azZaar rc the rea, W ite for the Fruit Basket; pretty sewing aprons at 
qd blue bu Z, = ; 1e t in re ] . 
” inting, except wher« it can remain the Work Basket, et 
ntouched and be given simple but dignified 
treatment. The heading at the top of the page “T°HE popularity of the Knitting Bas 
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“Teach your daughter 
to crochet pretty things 
with Kloster” 


“Tet her enjoy this delightful 
art. This sparkling, wonderful 
cotton—soft and firm and 
delightful to work with— 
helps to make beautiful inser- 
tions, yokes and pretty things 
of that kind which every 
woman and girl loves. Why, 

I finished a yoke last 
weekthatgivesthe gown 

an attractiveness which 

breathes ofa Paris shop. 

And my daughter says 
instructions double her enjoyment in using Kloster.” 


KLOSTER 


: e'« ] 


wate 
ter 


the free 


CROCHET**o EMBROIDERY COTTONS 
‘*White that stays white—colors that last’’ 


Kloster answers the requirements of the expert crocheter and needle- 
worker. “The quality of this sparkling crochet and embroidery cotton 


not only aids the deft fingers of its user but adds to the beauty of 
Its lasting 


the finished work. luster, dependable quality and precise 


tint and shade are also an advantage. 


Free Instructions 


Pre sent this announcement to vour | 


dealer. 
He will give you free our illustrated Book 
No. 181, containing directions for above 
and other dainty yokes, edgings, and many 
other pretty pieces. If your 
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Every Home 
| Owner and Builder Should Consider 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


Bathrooms of Character’ 


N the first place we want you to appreciate that our products are American 
Premier Products in their line 
- with the ultimate satisfaction 


] 
il 


[he matter of cost is unimportant compared 
to the ot 
Always remember the labor charge, a big item of the entire cost 


you trom possession superior 


terl is 


e same in cheap useless material as upon the best. 


lo the uninitiated, plumbing fixtures all look alike —the difference 
Almost any fixture is good for a year or two 
but after that you will conclude that the best is none too good 


s one of years 


that is soft. We guarantee our ware is 
subjected to heat of not less than 2400 
degrees—often more. It the 
hardest possible surface and the hardest 
possible ware beneath the surface. It 
means years of service after poorer 
made plumbing fixtures are defaced 
and hammered beyond recognition. 


\ll fixtures white. The surface 
glazed? Yes. But, TheTrentonPotter 
ies Company China Fixtures have the 
enamel baked on a clay body very 
different from what you may get on a 
cheaper fixture (very little cheaper) 
Clay products differ. A manufacturer 
who skimps the baking has a glaze 


are 


means 


| It's true home insurance to secure The Trenton Potteries All-Clay 

| Plumbing Fixtures. Tell any plumber you want them 

| Write for ** Bathrooms of Character.’ It shows how to plan your 
bathroom Ask for booklet P-4 


THE 

TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
World's Largest Maker of Fine Plumbing Fixtures 
TRENTON NEW JERSEY, | 


Maker of the 
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silks to wear as mufflers. 
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lower part purled. 
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that fold flat an | 
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A Germ-Proof Home 


In every hospital, %verywhere, there un 
are at all times a sufficient number of | 
contagious disease cases to cause a nation- 
wide epidemic if contagion ever got be- 
yond hospital walls. But it cannot. 

The safest haven from disease is right 
Pe in a hospital where you would be sur- 
5 rounded by it. 

Why? Because hospitals are made 
germ-proof through disinfection. Put Lysol in the Sink 





Lysol in the Bathroom Nearly every hospital in the country xather in kitchen 





Use L olution every day in the li 1 
t r protection against se |g 1es upon T he 1 l 
1 Mop the flo \ ,) 
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The Sure ““Ounce of Prevention é 
Lysol in Scrubbing Wate . 
Lysol in the Garbage Can : 


Kili GQ1iSease re] a 1 
same purpost 


Follow their lead, protect your family and yourself 


RS 


making your home germ-proof. 


’ Get a bottle today ao not use it full strength, ror t : 
would be wasteful. Make a solution in a jug or large ; 
4 | on! bottle (a 25c bottle makes two gallons of disinfectant 
K ial in accordance with directions. 
ii Prey Take the simple, easy and economical precautions re 


ommended and you will make a better fight against dis- 
ease than it can make against you. 


é -r > ; ry + tant ry 
You cannot a QISs ectant K r¢ 2:5 
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Lysol Toilet Soap 
; | VS | Il ilet Soap contains | si 
aE and therefore protects the skin from 


rm nftection. It is ref 
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soothing and healing, and 


heals i Se . ae 
Nneipftul for improving the 
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skin. lhe free Sample Ww 


show you how pleasant it is 





Lysol in Sunless Corners 


» use. 





Disinfect 1 pe Lysol 
| ee ee k Shaving Cream 
ees teats oF Z | Lysol Shaving Cream also 
contains Lysol, and _ kills 
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we = ; % t 
lhree sizes: 25c, 50c and eid —— Mm fo é 
$1.00. Sold everywhe G— ~. F] -” & . 2) ey 
Y ies Pa ry I : 
Samples Free — Send your name and address and we will gladly set CF > — f, "Y ie 
free samples of both Lysol Soap and Lysol Shaving Cream, with interest ; uy ~ 
Lysol literature on home hygiene. 
i Lysol in Cuspidors 
pues 7 - 3 
The Unwashed Milk Bottle Sa 
Millions of germs will develop quickly . | 
in unwashed milk bottle, get in it Fs 
the air and contaminate food and mm r rs 
yple. \n unwashed milk bottle : ‘ ble Se > : 
peo] , £; | 
. can easily cause a deadly epidemi \ New York I ‘ i] 
wor few drops of Lysol eliminates this wil S 





LEHN & FINK, 103 William Street, New York 
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THE ‘The Most Nutritious Nut 












What to Make With Peanuts 


| By Riley M. Fletcher-Berry 


ROWNED 
B peanut hash. 
} Run a heaped 
cupful of shelled 
roasted peanuts 


through a food 


sweet butter. Pacl 
in small glasses, wit] 
alayerof melted par 
afin poured on toy 
before adding tt 














covers 






as 


seugeni* = o 1 ae chopper and cut fine 
SUHTe ra eutts TBI LR eer a rae 


vee . nenacal lowe. one cupful each of 






ey 
tear tant BAKED PEANUT 








boiled potatoes in Shell inroasted | 
Three Easy New real crumbs. Mix oppo 
with a scant cupf 
‘ | of milk and seas¢ ‘ them st 
MotorIri Luncheons with salt, pepper ie ie ae 
p | and onion or pars e isily remove¢ 
~~ ; _— | ley. Melt a table EN Place a heaped pi 
; . 6 wher } : : * face a heaped | 
( NCHE( INS ro dene — together spoonful of sweet Peanut Drop Cookies of these in a bea 
without trouble; luncheons like you | fat in a frying pan; pot with two scant 
EASY MOTOR TRIP don’t have every day; and luncheons that add the hash mixture and fry slowly until well — quarts of cold water and let come gradually to 
LUNCHEON ‘ae che oi a f er + stiee | browned. Serve with tart jelly. the boiling point Then season well wit} 
. one . are Jus 1e lng for lat stirring Nunger | . : EE ; ’ oes 
Deviled Ham Biscuit Sandwiches J g ¥ } paprika and salt; cover and bake slowly until 


i : : ee PEANUT-BUTTER CROQUETTES. To two cup 
; , . . re Pr air b rS ) 4 re } P ‘ ; : : 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches Olives the November air | —— 7 For is there fuls of cold boiled rice add two rounding table 


Snappy Cheese Raspberry Jam any taste that such hunger responds to spoonfuls of peanut butter, one beaten egg and quires about eight hours. 
Nut Cake Iced Tea i P 


thoroughly soft, juicy and mealy, which 









: For this use on 


as quickly as it does to mouth-watering seasoning of salt and paprika. Make into cro Peanut Drop Cookies 

































Sandwich: Split small tea biscuits carefully ; . 5 quettes; roll in egg and crumbs and fry in wetter af cates al al sas Renae 

in two. Spread one-half with Underwood Underwood Deviled Ham? | deen hot fat : pp, ol “i riot iceberg half a « 1p 
Deviled Ham, not too thick. Butter the B f | “CG ‘3 : . | , 5a of sugar, one egg beaten separately, two table 
other half and close tightly together \ OOK @ DEAS— GoopD ASTES FOR Peavy Tnten Stew, Slice thin sx lace spoonfuls of milk, one cupful of flour, two te 


G Times” snoontais or Waking powder: thi ie 
sOOD LIMES onions and cube an equal measure of Irish po . ees ama PU WCE, CHPCe-QUuarte 


: | t ; n iw snrts af ait ' +i] cuptul of pe its. Cream the shorteni 
ANOTHER EASY LUNCHEON Send for it. It’s free. Contains the famous Little atoes. Boil in two quarts of salted water until o>) eye rae 
Eggs Stuffed with Deviled Ham Red Devil i ij 


tions for parties, | the potatoes are half done; then add half a wi pg ep tga The eee, sKIMmmMed Milk 


Recipes and new sugges 











} } c4% . ] ipful of finely cut roasted pear s, and coo tne flour, which has been sifted with the | 
Lettuce Sandwich Sweet Pickl picnics, **spr nd everyday meals—new salads, | ‘tabl , powder ( p half the 1 t 1 ' 
1) ' : . ‘ it 1e vegetables a nder Yen read OWE yp hall the peanuts, and add 
Jelly Roll Cookies Coffe sandwiches, s¢ ps, omelets, etc. Or send 20« - ntil the . t € re : When ready Refer ng Mem ~igh eggs cf 
¢ to serve. add 1 cupt ot peanut ( t into . AEACU fOp ) por t 
luffed E Cut hard-cooked eggs care economical can of Underwood Deviled Ham to try hoes Diya Mien bt : = tered ti Sprinkle ‘ gr ars acne 
If. Remove yolks and mash wit Mal ss itlise ieees cannaialian 4 halves. » 4 pow 
es I2 to 2 indwiches. lease remembe surar fs ' P ‘ ‘ ; 
tit Vailsneaal Deetlan tive lak 4 idv I I ise € is i ' B 
ith few drops lemon juice mention your grocer’s name when you write and, if PEANUT Bt [TER AND SPAGHETTI. Cut ‘ 
tlad dressing. Shape in balls and fill egg possible, say whether he sells Underwood n t two-inch lengths two ¢ upl ils of hot boil P 
cente pressing halves together. Wrap rocers do. Ask your grocer today. spaghetti. Stir into it thr irter ta | rk ok ‘ 
;' weil tutes dies ) . ful of peanut butter by teaspoonfuls, t called “De iled Peanut B } Kn 
_ WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY Aun and) Ret aaa for ive minnt ntil the two tablespoonfu f peanut i Paes eens 
ANOTHER EASY ONE 64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. peanut butter blends with the spaghetti. S in two tablesp I of fat. Mix together ( Soak | « 
Deviled- Ham-and-Onion Sandwiches i . Faded D Ci s Tomes it It, paprika | t f tables] ¢ I ¢ atine in ' 
( ( | Sa r f f 1 


and add : 


tee | UNDERWOOD | iciitcs 7 | 7 


juice, /2 ¢ 


DEVILED HAM | wu: crumbs Py paaD. | ay = 


‘*Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ a craduallie then f : fruit, cut | 











anne dll rereal Ban. atl 


Avaseed 


eset) iSteeeer | | i Sreett) Renna 1 Sipeet ann nett 


NUR TT LT LSL TT LT TST NT SUIT ATT Tor a cttw eer ater a Seo Pe pag seca cpio oN acbcdahe tes Seca Ik and a tablespoonful of melted butt oranges, | 


alone or 
a i — aaa mold, firs 


start: am ees vi ne ch f \\ way ae Paes chill. Re 


if missing, grind twice with the est | pe it | ilf ipf fy crisp lettu 


















\ | | Add salt t ting “butter iy _ this to the batter. Let st for twenty 1 company 

ni Buy Your Dresses Under the Nw | ) | id i <1 ope ae ee ee ee shies ent salad dres 
Guidance of this “MARK of MERIT” | wee 

The y Wash ' 





| IDEAL CONDITIONS 
| UNDER WHICH THIS 
GARMENT IS MADE 


V7 1 “are VJ72a1 = ' i é 
What to Make With Soy Beans wa 
; ful of sal 























| | pv! = Alt Soy-Bean Croquettes in a shal 
ARE ENDORSED BY they were originally imported fr \ sugar anc 
| ~—4 . ~ ~ 7 ’ : ) fc | P ’ ae 
The Associated Dress Mfrs. i Ma until it g 
| OF NEW YORK j ( yonful of burnt. A 
: | ¢ 1) t ( 1 ai - 
4 wins I : ; ; and finish 
} ) ’ a ‘ | the Will t lly eai | tor ( On 1 \ . 
| Look for the Honor-Sign of Sanitation | | ee ee : idee 7 der and | 
; > ; , zs prio kaaracaag oi nisi Oe envelo 
: Inside Every Waistband : | beans contains more tissue-bullding too I SOAK the om U et 
\ ‘ a ad os wave act C es in /2 cup c 
| protein than one pound of round st ~) drain, and put through a food chopper and then 
| ry 66 y ing x r 199 f { | be LisO rp nilk ind egs Lut t yr tt yarsest | fe \ th r 1 cru . ; ¢ 
1e MARK of MERIT! | value, as this table shov cei hanes, Gta oe coe milk. Str 
1 d Bi, 4 ] Valli ° Lill vy i 4 ) Aili pet > 4 4 i \ C% 
, | Genavate the ene. heat the white dish: ture and 
on Your Dresses \] | , Id it last. Mix. S dri ay 
|} Soy 1} 34.0 16.8 33.7 { 10.8 1970 Ar aes } \ 2 
wuarantees that your garments are made, | Lean ef 21.3 7.9 1.1 70.0 30) LHCLIC Waller Ne ¢ VOIK, rou tl roquett This yellow 
° Mill 2 14 0 R27 () 2 l cracker crul , dip t the eg Volt Sparki , 
throughout every stage of their development, in | ae parkling G 
, : | Eve 14 1.0 73.4 roll j ru rv i eep fat ine and reci 
clean, Cheerful, sun-lit, sanitary surroundings. : enough to brown a small bread cube i xt . 
: ; : | | ‘hese lrishing ean made into beat ag Dr cues : ; z - ee ey 24 porti: 
For your own peace of mind insist on seeing this loa. r croquett r cooked with salt por Bates Soaradinaicn os Pare <5" 
‘6 : os : ‘ ; 
MARK of MERI | ° B. crilical. It pays! | rma to a pulp and 1 n 
| R ber, that from th mbined Hés or custards, will furnish one of 
emembDer, a om 1 CO ea | . 
| } a hsti te he Soy-Bean Souffle 
showings of our twenty-one members 
| S -Rea Me r ( tS 8 1 ! O 
embracing models of every conceivable , | \ Soy-Bean Meat Loaf A beg 
fabric, color, stvle, SIZ and price, and é BA pi i 5o I 
ranging from the slim to the stout you \ Cur C She I ‘ 
are sure always to find the very dresses 4° 1 Finely Cut O 


Associated Dress . =? t B 
Manufacturers . 
of New York ight in sufficient toco es 


OFFICES 1270 BROADWAY 





This loaf makes a g 


ner; what is left over is delicious when served to heat all the way throug! Pour this arou! 






| for luncheor the sautéed beans. Serve at o 





ndmother | i to Make.” A book of old-fa 
to Menu-Making.” To h you in planning “r 
Kile giv you a great many ideas for Making, packiu 


Addre rder 





Knox Salad Supréme 


Soak | envelope Knox Sparkling Gel- 


V2 cup cold water five minutes 
1 


atine in 
und add 2 cups boiling water, Y2 cup 
mild vinegar, 2 tablespoonfuls lemon 
uice, Y2 cup sugar and | teaspoonful of 
salt. Strain, and when mixture begins 
to stiffen, add 3 cups fresh or canned 
fruit, cut in small pieces, using cherries, 
oranges, bananas, or cooked pineapple, 
alone or in combination. Turn into 
mold, first dipped in cold water, and 
chill. Remove from mold to nest of 
crisp lettuce leaves. Serve plain or ac- 
company with mayonnaise or boiled 


salad dressing. 


Knox Butter Scotch Rice 


Wash 3 cupful of rice and cook it 
until nearly tender in a double boiler 
with 2 cupfuls of milk and 1% teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Meanwhile cook together 
in a shallow pan | cupful of brown 
sugar and 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
until it gets very dark brown but not 
burnt. Add this to the rice and milk 
and finish cooking until the rice is ten- 
der and the caramel melted. Soak | 
envelope of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
in 2 cup of cold water until it is softened 
and then dissolve it in | cupful of hot 
milk. Strain it into the cooked rice mix- 
ture and turn into a cold, wet mold. 


This yellow package contains 2 envelopes of 
peony. Gelatine, an envelope of vegetable color- 
ind recipes. With it you use lemons. 





24 portions of jelly in each —— 


The Ladies’ 





. Soak’! en¥elope of Knox Sparkling Gelatint in ‘one pint of grape juice 
10 minutes, then heatsh doubje boiler until g@atinahas dissolved, add 2 cup 
graniilated sugaf and juice # { lemon (if you use the Knox Aefdulated Package 
take 2 envelope of Lemoh flavoring found +heccipanstéad of using jllice of a 


lemon). Strain into a bowl,-allow to cool, stirring occasionally. When mixture 
begins to thicken beat with a wire spoon until frothy, add whites of 2 eggs 


, } ; ; 
that have been beaten to a very stiff froth Turn into a mold first dipped in 

id water and chill. Remove from mold and serve plain or with a custard 
sauce made from the yolks of the 2 eggs, or serve with wh ipped cream. 





KNOX GELATINE CoO., Inc. 


‘ 


Y 


CHARLES B 


~“ 















a DY” 


i= 


we 


containing recipes for Desserts, 
Salads, Puddings, Ices and Can- 
dies sent free for your grocer’s name. 

If you have never used Knox Gelatine, 
enclose 4c in stamps for enough to make a 
Dessert or Salad. 


CHAS. B. KNOX GELATINE CO. Inc., 1413 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Home 
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Knox Jellied Appleunes 


Soak ‘6 prunes for several hours in 2 
cups cold water. Drain, add | cup 
sugar to water and boil 2 minutes. 
Pare 3 apples, cut in halves crosswise 
Cook the apples in 
Wher 


they are soft, but before they have lost 


and remove cores 
the syrup, turning occasioné ally 


their shape, remove apples to deep serv 

ing dish. Cook prunes in the same 
syrup until soft, remove the stones, cut 
the prunes in 4 sections without sepa- 
rating at the base, and place in the hole 
in the apple. Place the kernel from the 
prune stone in the centre of the prune. 
To syrup add juice of 2 lemon and 
water to make 2 cups; add 1 envelope 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine soaked in 2 
cup cold water and stir over the fire 
until the gelatine is dissolved. Strain 
syrup over the apples and set in a 
cold place until firm. Serve with 
cream. 


Knox Ham or Chicken Mousse 

Soak 2 envelope Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in 4 cup cold water and dis- 
solve in ¥2 cup hot water and add to 
2 cups chopped cold boiled ham or 
chicken; when cool add | teaspoonful 
mixed mustard, a few grains cayenne 
and 2 cup heavy cream, beaten until 
stiff. Turn into a mold, first dipped in 
cold water. Chill, remove from mold to 
serving dish and garnish with parsley. 


This blue package contains 2 en t f Spar 
kling Gelatine, an envelope of 1 ibl ring 
recipes and an extra envelope of Lemon flavorin 
(mot mixe di with the gelatine 2vime lame, labor 
and expen 


24 savtions of jelly in each package 





rane aan 


PACKED BY 





CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 


JOHNS 





TOWN. N.Y., US.A.. MONTREAL CANADA 
NET WEIGHT ONE OUNCE 
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igauds New ‘face Powder 














O soften, beautify and protect the skin—to smooth 
out blemishes and roughness—to impart a faint and 
delicate fragrance-——to adhere and blend with the skin— 
never obvious—never apparent—these are the essential 
qualities which you will find in 


AULT 









Hn 


HANNAH 


































eer fag 


Rudre de Ragan 


This new Face Powder by Rigaud, Master Perfumer 
of Paris, is new, but you will find it already at the 
leading Department and Drug Stores. $1.00. 


IF YOU HAVE ANY DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING 


POUDRE DE RIGAUD, SEND $1.00 To 


Gro. BoRGFELDT €&@ Co.. Sorte DistripuTORS 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT IRvING P1 New York Cir 


VADUELALUALAEALALL 


Reinforced 
Silk Hosiery 


“HE woman who buys 
hosiery for appearance 
only uses her money unwisely. 
The woman who buys for 


] j/ 
GQMIGaAUY si 


ity alone is unjust to her 
own good taste. 

Those who buy Black Cat 
get Weave perfec tion, unw rin 


fastidious fashion combined 


led fit, the silken sheen of 


7 


with the solid wear service of 
doubly reinforced toe, sole, 
heel and garter hem. 
The Black Cat trade-mark 
Wavs on the COC 1s a guide 


ry \ alu ror the whole 


C\ arry Black ( at for 


Fst 
women and children. 


* Black Cat Textiles 
Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


her 
Pe 


mother 
wants to have a 
quantity of little 
things for her 
baby and if pos- 
sible to make 
them by hand. 
This is possible 
with all of these 
| articles, which 
were carefully 
| selected for both 
| 
| 


TT 


quality and de- 
sign. 





THT TTT 


TUTTE LULL LLTLLUL EAHA LUVUVDAU UTADA ANAT 


+t) 
ect 


What Other Viot 
Have Made for | 





coat to fy 
match, is shown in thi 


| Fetal: but ver 
| dre s, with } : 


one of fine batiste 






Original Designs 


, of 
chiefs, like the 
one in the oval; 


- and a worsted 
wt ny cap will keep 
clean much 


longer with a 
soft muslin or 
eh 


silk lining. 





| N A KNITTEI 
algnan, thi one 
and white stripes, 


ed with China silk, i 





r new. Th tor 
I et ma ea 
é yy wa l 
nu 
e und € 
Boo 
fill a ce 
11 








14 


NOTE— Working direct. »ns for the crocheted and knitted articles, together with descriptions of the 
others, will be sent upon receipt of 4 cents, to cover the cost of material and the service, and a 
stamped, addressed envelope inclosed to the Needlework Editors. Any one of these useful, pretty 
things would make an ac ceptable Christmas or birthday gift. 
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Wesson 
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Oil for making 


good things to eat cost less 


Wesson Oil is a pure, delicious, vegetable oil SO good to 
eat, so good for you, so economical, and so convenient to 
use that you will wonder, once you've tried it, how any 


woman keeps house without Wesson Oil in the kitchen. 


Make cake with it, grease your pans with it, and make 
the icing with it. Make doughnuts with it and then fry 
the doughnuts in it. Make a quick mayonnaise or a deli- 


cate French dressing that will please the most fastidious. 


There isn’t a single use for a fat or an oil in your 
kitchen, that is not a use for Wesson Oil. In one con- 
venient ean you have an excellent shortening, an appetiz- 


ing frying fat and a delicious salad oil. 


When it is an economy, too, wouldn’t you rather do 
all your cooking with an oil that is good to eat by itself? 


And Wesson Oil 7s an economy. Try it 


cious uses—and see how much money you save! 


‘Aa excellent shortening 


. cake, biscuit, bread 
; and pastry 





for all its deli- 


A wholesome 
Sor frying fat 


Your grocer has i or can easily get it for you 


Cooking with oil is not a new way to cook that you 


must learn. It requires no special recipes. Use your own. 
In frying, for instance, you melt any fat to an oil. 
With Wesson Oil you start with an oil 


The only difference is the wholesome, delicious result. 


good to eat raw. 


In shortening, for instance, use the same quantity of 
Wesson Oil and use it just exactly as you would any 
shortening. A hard shortening is softened in the process 
of mixing with flour. Many experienced cooks melt hard 
shortening first. With Wesson Oil you start with a 
Just add 


Wesson Oil contains no salt.) Try it today. 


liquid that mixes more easily and thoroughly. 
a little salt 


Our experimental kitchen, where recipes 
and new uses of Wesson Oil are tried, 
In charge of competent cooks who W il 
gladly answer questions. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING CO 


adway, New Yor} 


} 









A delicious 
salad oil 
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it certainly has 
cleared my skin 





“After years of experimenting with all sorts of 
things for my skin, I began to use Resinol Soap. Ina 


— 
« 





very few days I could see a marked impro\ ement 


“It seems impossible that anything so simple as 


€ 


washing my face twice a day with hot water anda delight- 


° ) ] ] 1] 
l’ry Resinol Soap a week and you will know why you 


ful toilet soap can have done more good than all those tice 
I é will want itthe year round. J he soothing, healing Resinol 


tedious, expensive treatments, but the fact remains that medication in it reduces the tendency to blotches and 


now my complexion is clear, with the natural glow oiliness, soothes irritated pores, offsets the effects of neg- 
ot health and youth that I feared it had lost for good,’ lect or improper treatment, and brings out the real beauty 
: 3% of the complexion, giving Nature the chance she needs to 

It you are having trouble with your complexion, make red, rough skins white and soft. Resinol Soap is 


ae fy es - 2 . _ ° Ce ‘or the hair : for < < m : : . 
if you tind that an unattractive skin 1s a handicap in excellent, too, for the hair and for a baby’s tender skin, 


your social or business life, think what it would mean _Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, its rich brown being 
: I ' entirely due to the Resino!l medication. Resinol Soap and Resinol 
to have your pre blem solved SO easily! Ointment are sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. 
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r HE great women’s socie 
ties of our churches are 
appealing in their work 

» two of the strongest forces 
hat govern humanity—patri 
ism and religion. In times of 
tress one turns naturally to 
e church to open channels 
rough which good deeds ma} 
\ ial woman 
» wishes t sorte it in these 


ne hould lend her aid 


» the indivi 


The great majority of them 
lready doing Red Cross 

s they did in a similar 
ation in the days of the 

| Wa ir, for the production 
howpital selene and spa 
s Sunday-school rooms are 
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Martha Van Marter, o such 


Ministry of Service,’’ by 


special organ recital for the sol- 
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But, as churchwomen, we 
must be on our guard lest we 
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The Petticoat 
Buy-word 














































© into your favorite 
store and ask to seethe 
wonderful Heatherbloom 
Petticoat Styles for Fall. 
Remember, you can get three 
rieatherbiaon Petticoats that 
look and feel like silk yet wear 


> times longer, at one-third 


ay 


as 


Aw 


SES NY 


Fa 


fon 
f 
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A. G. HYDE & SONS 
361 Broadway, New York City 


(Hyde@rade) Fabrics 
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<a» Golden Syrup 
h 1 gal. made from 1 oz. of 
Crescent Mapleine, the 


: a ‘*Golden 
ae Flavour’”’ 






2 oz 

Bottle 
35c 

All Grocers 





Cres ent _Mapleine is a flavorings The “Golden 
she avour Staple as vanilla. Only one-third as 
vuuch required. Pure Economical. Learn of 


the magic touch it adds to desserts, icings, 
sauces Not sweet in the bottle 
vegetables, soups and sundry foods Send top 
of carton and 4c in stamps for Mapleine Cook 
Book—250 fine recipes Dept A, Crescent 
Mfg. Co., Seattle. 


Crescent Mapleine 
‘The rich, ‘Golden Flavour’’’ 
Seattle 


Seasons 


Washington 














Baby Wont Cry 
in a Rock-a-Bye 






The Rock 





a-Bye is Strong 


COSTS ONLY $1.00 


bo PERFECTION MFG. CO. 








vr ’ 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., 388 Water _Street Binghamton, N. Y 
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Good Music Is Meant For All 


Great composers do not write for the rich alone. They have 


no intention that price shall keep their masterpieces out of the 
home of any man, woman, orchild who has an ear for fine music. 


Phe policyoftheCENTURY EDITION CENTURY EDITION is printed by an 


" periect ivreement witli tne CX Ve ] nogt iph process which 
emocratic spirit of al luSICIal eliminate ill imperfections and 
v } 
‘ te the price bugaboo | ike DO ‘ eal Sy reading 
‘ ci cl ol i Vel { { printe on 
| i 
\ W 
r ) 
ce ’ 
. $1.06 Ve 
‘ CO , 
‘ lly ore 
4 ore ( \ ¢ ( { 
‘ \ , 
r t ‘ o rinted 
( ‘ , 
: : : ore repre il e or w I best in 
j el | | +1 ‘ ‘ ) 
( ic Than you ge I he ( | NTI RY 
\ nace 
= EDITION 
ng S i 
1] \ , — , 
h cetnoven s mayestic fad Limes count today as they seldom have 
‘ he HH] ( counted before So you'd better in 


lve vestigate the ¢ ENTURY I DITION, 
especially as you Can do so at any 
Viost of the be omposition music-store, serving your best inter 


nearl VOU) ireinthe ( | NTI RY ests You should get ( ENTI RY 
EDITION. Ye 1 get them at an’ EDITION music from your dealer 










usic-store and you will have to pay Please do so He will be glad to give 
only ten cents a copy you a Catalog, FREE. 
‘ CENTUI nd us hk nam nd addre 


CENTURY MUSIC PUB. CO., 221 W. 40th St., New York City 
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CONTINUED 


There would be quick improvement in our 
acting art if the younger members of the pro 
fession spent the money for vocal instruction 
that they waste on pretty hats and frocks. 
\ change for the better would soon come if 
the time frittered away in idleness, social pleas 
ure and dissipation were devoted to healthful 
physical exercise in the open air. 

The actor ought to expect to study as much 
as the people of the other professions. He 
should learn fencing, dancing and singing, ac 
quire a knowledge of the languages, and read 
standard literature, both narrative and dra 
matic. He should accustom himself to observe 
constantly the life around him, for those whose 
profession is to interpret life must |} ul 
derstanding of human nature. Life and char 
acter can be studied at any time, in any street 
car or in any crowd There is a lesson to be 
learned on every avenue and in every slum. 

Above all, young actors should go to the 
theater and opera as frequently as they possi 
bly can and become acquainted not only with 
the work of the successful members of the pro 
fession but with the failures in it as well. It is 
amazing what one can learn not to do by 
watching a bad actor struggling with his rdéle 

When the actor who is really anxious to suc 
ceed follows rigorously such a course as this he 
will be prepared if the golden hour strikes 
Richard Mansfield’s case aptly shows what | 
mean. He was not well equipped for the stage 
Stature, voice, rigidity of manner, ungainly 
carriage and defective eyesight all these 
stood against him. He had, though, inherited 
a sensitive artistic temperament and love of 
music from his mother, who was a great singer. 
But Mansfield was a student who kept by him 
fused to waste his time. While other 
ionable and mistool 


nave an 





self an 


A ue8 } 
disiked him as uncomp 





the motive of his uncongenial habits, he w 

really tting re 
Even ually Mansfield ipplied lor 1 wa 

given a position in the famous old l 

Stock Company. Until that time he had done 

nothing of much promise in the legitimate 





nion squart 





theater. A. M. Palmer, the alert manager of 
the Union Square, and a good ju of me 
r I l I 1883 ) 
1 () 
\ | ' 
J 
Y. 


eae gee e turned the part over 
Mansfield, who had been rehear | 





ce re ~ | 
it time for the trivial character of a you 
French swell. What happened on the night 
January 11, 1883, is a matter of theatrical hi 
ory Mansfield brought a thousand adroit 
ind xpected touches to the rdle of Baron 
Che which had promised to bring noth 








g to him. This performance resulted in one 
' ose aia sf 


of the most Irprising successe which our stage 
wn, and the next morning he awoke to 
ni | ell rted the road to far 
I he days of ‘‘The Highest Bi 
I r of Zend the V 
i é | in New ¥ 
i, Ha. 3 I | 
| é t f eu 
i tely a 1e4 yr p 
e} { l ) 4 He r that t 
the mat ¢ ere ni ere His ta 
vere in the alr tion of classic drama ind ne 
ligently studied his Shakspere. When ma 
turer years came and other matinée idols arose 


in his place, he was prepared to begin his cre¢ 


itable career as an actor of the greatest poeti 
rhe in English dramatic literature 
The lonely life of the student is only one 


many things which any player who resolves t 








( must expect to give to the theater. \ 
eer u! lage mcansa I ‘ existence 
ether he ¢ ful or1 So in the vei 
the act hould alway w a few drops of 

ypsy blood. He is not a citizen of a definite 


ility, but a wanderer among many place 

The necessity of almost constant travel i 
yf the unavoidable hardships which the 
er imposes and at the same time is one of 


luences The pe ple in other 


one « 
theat 
s destructive int 


professions may become fixed members of th 
community of their choice, where they may 
establish permanent homes 1 regulate the 





onditions of domestic lift Phen they become 
r re resp ible t the peopl 1round 
exe ‘ rest influe ‘ 
r} 
} ; oe 
I 
il i 
*‘O THI rca exp 
th oe d fort , 
tired ie fe Matri in hi ( 
nere re, be me i er peri 
ent 
I do not mean that there cre not happy mat 
riages among the people of the stage. Ther« 
ire plenty ol them But, in spite ol the proy 
erb, absence doe not always tend to make the 


heart grow fonder, and in the theater separa 
tions of the members of the domestic houss 
hold for long pe riods are inevitable 
It is not well for an ambitious young actr« 

to encumber herself with a sweetheart or a hus 
band, especially in the early stage of her career 
She will go farther if she travels alone, for no 
woman can be the mistress of a home or the 
mother of a family and at the same time give 
the time and devotion to work in the theater 





which success den ventually she will 
find herself relinquishing one in favor of the 
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other, and at this point disaster threatens. Be 
sides, if the husband she takes happens to be a 
actor, which is of course likely, there is alway 
the danger of artistic rivalry with its almo 
certain aftermath of jealousy. There cannot | 
two geniuses in one family if perfect peace i 
to reign 

Whether or not marriage dilutes the romanti 
interest which the public takes in its stage 
favorites is always an open question. That 
may depend somewhat upon the kind of play 
in which the actor or actress appears. Yet | 
would advise the player of either sex who 
professional ambitions are strong to av 
alliances of any kind that tend to divide tl 


affections 


} 
Chere ire compe iti 
career for the domest self crilice it eXa 


In no other calling is merit so quickly detecte 
or so ric hly rewarded or, ala , 80 Soon Torgot 
ten Of the rewards, the greatest is the p 

sonal satisfaction which comes with the con 
sciousness of having fulfilled an artistic ideal 
Such exultation, which is priceless becaus« 
it cannot be bought, is part of the instinct 
of the true artist. It is felt by the player no 
less than by the workers in the other artisti 
professions, but with this difference: that the 
player always has tangible proof of the succes 
of what he is attempting to do in the applause 
and response of his audience. It is the happ 
fortune of the actor that the public does t 
wait until he is dead to decide the value of the 
work he has pe rformed 


“THE material rewar rf the toris also} 
The success of the work he does mav be 
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notion that the normal life of the actor must b 
the gay life. The victims of the daily routine 

the police courts are always ready to classif 
themselves as ‘‘actresses.”’ Whenever their re 
ords are investigated it is discovered in seve 


cases out of ten, or even more, they have no co 


nection with the theater whatever They ar 
taken at their word, and thus the decent p 
ple of an honorable hi reve el 
The cl l I ne I 
1 ré p T 





\ rate t 
() heate ] 
r t t tly 
tected girl in the life of « eat i 
hether e resist | l Ds t t! 
x l | 1 herself al ‘ If fall she will 
‘ t t epartment re or tl l 
ilding is quite as convenient 1 
On the other hand, no woman can be a pr 


in the theater. She cannot run home to hi 

mother if everything does not go to her likin 

She must learn to take a broad and liberal vic 
f " 


of its peculiar, unconventional life and ol 


people and things around her, and to bear wit! 
fortitude the disappointments which are sure 
to fall to her lot She will need courage, stam 
1 a reasonable amount of philosophy 
rhen, if she have the instinct of self-protectio! 
and determination to do right, there is n 
doubt she will come through her experience 
without contamination. 


ina an 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114 


If as much were known of the rough road of 
the theater as of the other professions I do not 
think so many people would surrender to the 
craving to try to become actors. At least more 
would consider the step very seriously before 
they present themselves at the manager’s office 
or the stage door. Though the mail never 
ceases to bring its burden of application, I try 
to make a point never to leave a letter unan 

wered. At such times I do not fail to recall 
n experience of my own long ago, when my 
career in the theater was just beginning in 
California 

Though still a young lad, I hac 
parts in traveling cor 
Pacific Coast and f 





lling actor ginia City and among 
lawless mining camps of Idah But | 


1ew all the time that this experience would 


not take me far, and a great desire seized m¢ 
to go bac k to San Francisco so that I might 
tudy the famous stars who came regularly 
to the old California Theater, which was then 
at the height of its prestige 

Soon after I arrived Lawrence Barrett came 
to the California and I made up my mind to 
try for a place, however obscure it might be, in 
his company. I spent a week composing the 
letter in which I asked him to hear me recite. | 
poured my whole soul into the story of my am 
bitions. Then I waited, eagerly at first, finally 
in utter dejection, for the reply which was 
ever to come. 
e THE following year I returned to $ 

Francisco and saw John McCullough a 
Virginius’’ at the same theater. His et 
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anyone ever look intently at you from behind 


» intently that you had to turn your head 
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“THE girl's voice was exquisite She hac 
| spoken Italian so long that her English ha 
queer little twists to it, une xpected inflections 

d her laughter, light and happy, rippled like 





i Sicilian shepherd’s reed. Living ome 
moving among and touching thos ts he 
had loved in the past and still h ghty 
craving to see! It was all like som ible 
if alluring, dream. And where, in 1e of 


Michelangelo were those mortgag 


‘Do you still ride he aske itly 
Interruptions came occasionally k in 
upon their dialogue, but they pi the 
threads quickl) 


i 


plunged eloquently into Mrs. Hemans’ “ Ber 
nardo del Carpio,” which was one of the fa 
vorite school recitations of the day: 


“*The warrior bowed his crested head 
And tamed his steed of fire, 
And sued the haughty king to free 
His long imprisoned sire 


When I had finished the great tragedian 
ippeared pleased and said he would like t 
hear me read something more. His pl 
manner gave me courage and I summoned 
‘The Vagabond” and The Stutterer Iror 


ny ready repertoire. 


easant 


! 
And now,”’ asked Mc( illough, ca 
me s me i T 


I recalled at once th 





1 wore were hard 1 ibl r I 

role. Asking McCullough to excuse me 
ment I slipped out of my coat. On the 
happened to be some providenti il straws wl 
I stuck into my thick black hair 


Eb demy my tussle with “The Madman” be 
gan. If my very life had been at stake | 
could not have worked myself up to finer fren 
zies. When I came to the finish of my maniacal 
exhibition I discovered with dismay that I had 
torn both sleeves of my shirt to tatters. M« 
Cullough and his friends applauded, and thei 
the great actor pleasantly bade me goodby. 
The very next morning he sent me a letter 
ne a good position in his company 


offering 
i now, night after night, I go dow 


That is 
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Phe you are cure 
‘Absolutely He sa t wit! \) 
he expect to wind him arour I ( 
gal 
‘Isn’t that splendid! Then we ‘ 
friends like we used to be. I’m changed, Jim 


and so are you. Your face showsit. If you hac 
come to the house the next day I believe | 
should have married you. And now I’m glad 
you didn’t. Let's suppose I married you. To 
day both of us would be desperately unhappy 
We are not mates, never in this world. I liked 
you as much as any man. We knew the same 
people, went to the same houses and all that. 
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Silk Fabrics Spool Silks 


The tailored suit— the fur coat— the evening wrap—each must 

be attractively, distinctively and durably lined this season. 
Belding’sSilk Fabricssupply thisandevery other wardrobe need. 
Appropriate for Gowns, Linings, Petticoats and Underwear, they 
( afford the utility which is so decidedly a “‘this season’’ demand. 
It is to your advantage to purchase silks which have z 
> BELDING'S< woven into the selvage. > 

For half a century Belding’s Spool Silks have been the choice 

of professional and home dressmakers. Guaranteed not to split, 
break, knot or snarl. Obtainable in 

every fabric shade. 






Your local dealer can supply you. 









Give him your patronage. | 
| Belding Bros. & Co. 
Ne York 3altimore San Francis % & 
Philadelphia St-Lowis Cincinnati or A 
For Gowns, Linings, Petticoats “< 
nderwear 













This year know what your 
bed coverings are made of 


NUSUAL conditions in the raw material 

market make qualities uncertain. The care 
ful housewife will make her own quilts and com- 
forters this year—then she will know they are 
sweet, clean and sanitary. 





In Crown Jewel Batting you get the choicest long 
fibre cotton. No chemical bleaches are used. 


Quilts and comforters made from Crown Jewel are lighter 
softer and more sanitary than those filled with heavy, short fibre 





cotton, chemically bleached. The long fibre sheets will not part 
bunch or knot. 2 ; 
If your dealer hasn’t Crown Jewel Batting. send us 
his name and we will mail you interesting booklet. 
60-cent set of Quilting Patterns for 10c 
Send us one trademark cut from the wrapper of Crown Jewel 
Batting, and 10 cents in stamps, and we will send you 10 
Crown Jewel Quilting Patterns 


ROCK RIVER COTTON CO., Dept. 10, Janesville, Wis. 


/ 
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For your Soldier, Boy in 
camp or at the front; for 
your Sailor Lad patrolling 
the high seas; from you to 
him, to make his heart light 
and to help keep tight the 
home ties— 


your photogr: ph. 
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Kodak 


Kastman Rochester, N. Y. 
























Why Not Have Your Share of the 
Saving that Holeproof Insures? 


i 
Hosiery 11 
\; ‘ , " tt. 
Men’s, 30c a pair and upward 
Women’s, 40c and upward 
Children’s, 35c and upward 


root Hosiery 
stores. We'll 


at it Sault 


il ol mal 
| gions ol Holeproof Say Genuine 
that this is true 

of has improved 
} ell 


; “Thee a pn R Ea aS sooklet and list of styl 
shades and we nt F 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. rs %A¢s; 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Canada fies the 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England genuine 

















‘The Girl in His House 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 115 


You were the best-looking man of the lot and 
the straightest. But the kindest thing I ever 
did was to break with you that last moment. 
Aren’t we human beings funny?”’ 

‘“We human beings certainly are! Do you 
honestly mean all that?” 

“T honestly do, Jim.” 

‘‘Shake!”’ He began to feel entirely at ease 
rhere was not the slightest tremor to his pulse 
It was really all over; and Clare was a good 
sort. A strange exultation crept into his heart 

‘Can you keep a secret?”’ she asked 

“Can I! Why, Clare, I’m carrying around 
one now that would blow up an ordinary man 

‘“What is it?”’’ eagerly 

said suld keep a ecret, not tell one 
‘Oh! You’ve heard of Captain the Honor 
able George Wickliffe?’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ he answered, lying cheerfully 
She expected that kind of answer anyhow 
‘I’ve heard of him. Englishman, isn’t he?” 

““Ves.”’ Even in the old days he had found 
fault with her lack of humor. ‘ Well, I’ve 
decided to marry him in December. I’m going 
to ask Betty to give the announcement 
dinner.” 

Armitage held out his hand again and with a 
smile she accepted it 

Suddenly he laughed; it was a man’s 
laughter, deep, rollicking. She had cost him 
more than a quarter of a million; she had 
driven him into far jungles, up mountain tops, 
across the seven seas. Never would he quite 
forget those dreadful nights, the brushwood 
fires and yon serene face peering at him from 
the embers. And he hadn’t really loved her, 
and she hadn't loved him, and she was going 
to marry Captain the Honorable George 
Wickliffe! 


Some of the women around Betty’s tea tabl 


lifted their heads Each had ingular i 
pretatiol for that laughter 

Betty: He couldn't laugh like that if he 
till loved her 

Mtss ATHELSTON! What a rolli 


noise! I thought at first that he might 
in love with her 
CLARE: Now, I wonder what 
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She was really fascinating. He had never 
met a woman anything like her She was f 
better educated than beauty demanded She 
knew all the great stories, pictures, citi | 
could play and sing and paint She had per 
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rels in the Park would come and t 
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her hands. Armitage could not get within 
ten feet of them. 

On the morning of the sixth day, as he 
walked back with her from the stables, she 
invited him in to have a « up of coffee. The un 
canny sensation as he entered that familiar 
hall with her unnerved him for a moment. She 
led him into the library and, as his glance 
turned to the Japanese silk tapestries, he felt a 
shameful warmth in his cheeks. 

‘“Just a moment,” she said ‘Till go and 
bring the coffee myself’’; and she flew from the 
room. 

He did not sit down, but wandered about 


The old home! There was his beloved copy 
of ‘Tom Sawyer.” He pulled it from the shelf 
and thumbed it reverently Was ever ma 
born of woman thrust into h a situatior 


before? And he could not tell her He sense 
the kindly shades of his father and mother 
beside him. 

The old Bokhara—how many times had he 
lain sprawled upon it, a book between his 
elbows! His eyes blurred. He would drink 
the coffee and excuse himself. He wasn’t sure 
of that lump in his throat. The wrath against 
Bordman returned headily. The cringing old 
scoundrel, to have dug this labyrinth! 

A line from Bordman’s letter came back, a 
line he had underscored: ‘‘ You were to me a 
cipher drawn on a blackboard; something 
visible through the agency of chalk, but rep 
resenting— nothing Was that true Was 
he no more than a harmless, worthless idler 
Che thought hurt a littl 
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d Mr. MacGrath 
ry right here, there would be a great many 
peevish and disappointed people in the world 
Mr. MacGrath has now laid the groundwork of 
hi 





g mystery, and the next install 
ment seems a long w 1y of But we are in 
exorable! Even for you we cannot publish 





the new installment until the twentieth of 
October! 
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You can always identify THE Lapres’ Home JourNAL. 
The only magazine with a hand-written title: 


She kadieds’ Nome Journal 
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Your Table 














What the Wilson label tells you 
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ace ' ; 

MAJE ‘ So we have devised and adopted 
Se, ST) » ts = 99 F Sie m 
Baca? our ‘*W-shaped’’ Wilson label, with 

On the ‘‘big red W”’ trademark on it. 

About this advertisement are re- 

emcee produced a number of these labels. 

MAJESTIC Every time you see the W ilson 

BREAKFAST label, it tells you our story; it gives 
SAUSAGE 


you our guarantee. 
It symbolizes the principles we 
outlined fifteen months ago—the 


\ CG : : ; ‘ 
wnsesn principles which established a 
Wut national reputation for and confi- 
Loni dence in Wilson products — prin- 
\ V V ciples which we must maintain to 
\ IWILSON & CO. 


grow and endure. 






MAJESTIC 
CALVES 
TONGUE 


to the purity and#whole 
someness of Wilson & Co.'s Product—Look for 


The U.S. Government certifies 


Government Inspection mark. 








We have told you of the “home influence” in this institution—of how we 
select, prepare and handle Wilson products with the respect due that 
which is to be served on your table—how we give it the same care your 
mother exercises when she prepares the favorite dish of the family. 
We cannot expect your dealer to tell you this story every time 
you buy a Wilson product from him. 
told to you in some form every time. 


The Wilson label is our promise 
to you personally that those princi- 
ples and policies will be maintained 
constantly. 

It is a faithful declaration that the 
product bearing it is clean, whole- 
some, properly prepared and 
thoroughly good. 

Try any Wilson product — and 
you will realize that this label on 
all Wilson products means just that, 
in the fullest, fairest and broadest 


sense. 


ce ae 


your guarantee” 
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NOs 


Favorite styles of Master Designers 


A certain and definite reliability — Original and Distinctive | 
LEFT: Coat style 102910. High grade Bolivia cloth. Lined with peau-de- | 


cygne. 


at $55.00. 


1165 Wistaria, 1354 Navy, 1355 Brown, 1356 Green and 1358 Taupe, 
RIGHT: Suit style 102-233. Black Velour chalk striped. 


1230 | 


Brown stripe, 1231 Blue stripe, 1232 Green stripe, 1233 White stripe; at $45.00. 


On sale everywhere in the United States and Canada, Kenyon Weatherproofs and Coats 
and Suits are recognized not only by the label, but by an undefinable distinction that each 


garment carries with it. 


NEW YORK or 
Sth Ave. Bidg. 6th Ave. and 23d St. 
a Wholesale only) 





KENYON 
NEW YORK 


Style cards and name of local Merchant will be mailed on request. 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Congress and Franklin Sts. 
( Wholesale eSoly): 


a ——— — _—— 4 





































Do You Need More Money? 


To h he ie ‘wae your husband—to help your children 
to help yourself ? We can show you an easy 
way thats is dignified, honorable and Serene. 








The ha ntented women sh« bove all 
vr? nd with mone mir n. | of 
‘ ; q ‘ | 
, ind ever ; if 
money. And 
I I ins exceptional, for 
In More than 13,000 Cases We Have Helped 
lone. Sell World's Star Hosiery < 
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ge i I € 
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Dept. 8 Bay City, Mich. 


We have been in busincss here for more than 22 years 








ya Christmas Gifts 


I Genuine Mahogany 
Sticks, 4 Ger 
uine Bayberry Candles 
Greeting Card 
r t.$ 





| BAYBERRY A 
CANDLES | 


nee | 
a) “| 
NO. 123 








l) No. 14325 E 
Hy ver H WM Na 
VN Colored 
a | i ¢ r Ca $1.00 
\ ] ) ‘| j A charming gift r anyt 
“<< } — esf R 
Oe fe) 8 lie bea f 
Cea ak | Erant flowers. Pin a dollarbill 
MP Ad a 0 se, 4} id and s to The Holmes 
= _- Co. Money t fy want it 
: aay Our Big Gift Book tures t 1- 
Your list of na at ri ft B is all you need 


YO ren, ur it's a great big help. 
THEHOL MES C 0.,303 Elmwood, Providence,R.I. 





















a shampoo—to 


prevent scalp irritation, 


Benn 


5 a 
Puannacat’ COMPAN 
ST. Louis ™« +4 





dandruff, and to impart a 
delightful feeling of clean- 


a liness—apply 


LISTERINE 











The Safe Antiseptic 

























































- off to China. 














WHAT HAS 


PENED 


h Your Memory of 
e Serials in This 
Nida h’s Home Journal 


The Promises of Alice 


gee is the daughter of William Alden, 
4£-\ minister in West Meadows, a little Ver 
mont village. \lice’s mother had always 
dreamed that the girl would go to China as a 
missionary, and had made her take a vow to 
that effect. Alice had been brought up to 
regard her missionary career as a settled cer 
tainty and, although she had secret fears and 
reluctances, she was prepared to go. Her 
father’s cousin, Mary Alden, gave one thou 
sand dollars so that she might be suitably 
educated for the mission field. And then, on 
the eve of departure, Mrs. Alden died. That 
made it Alice’s duty to stay at home and keep 
house for her father. 

Alice was a silent girl, and her elders had 
never really understood her intense relief at 
not having to go out to China. Her father, 
who thought that she was sacrificing her life 
dream for his sake, grew uneasy. Finally, two 
years after the death of Alice’ s mother, William 
Alden and Cousin Mary decide that if they get 
married it will solve the problem. 

In the meantime Alice and ‘‘ Neely”? (Cor 
nelius) Henderson, her girlhood playmate, have 
fallen in love with each other, and Alice’s 
heart is full of blissful hopes. They have 
pledged their troth, and Neely is in New York 
looking for financial backing for a marble 
quarry he wants to open in West Meadows. 
Alice’s father comes back from a visit to Bos 
ton, bringing Cousin Mary, who tells Alice 
that they are to be married so that she can go 
Alice is secretly heartbroker 
but feels she must redeem her childish vow. 
She writes to Neely, breaking their engage 
ment. He hurries back to West Meadows to 
stop her going to China. The story will be 
found on page 17 of this number 
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She lor f ae 
e long l 
brilliant ar distinguishe peo] O 
sp ot the me she p her trunk 
goes to Japan to visit Eloise Lynd, a girlh 
friend, now wife of the second secretary t 
Amer Embassy in Toki 
I j ¢ ip by the diplon 1 t 
plunged into a round of glitteri g receptions, 
official teas and social fun , leading up t 
the coronation of the new Mik: ido She quite 


Diana Chesleigh, the blond and 
statuesque daughter of the American ambas 
sador, and soon becomes aware of the petty 


jealousies of the women in official « 


outshines 









bee associated in planning a big pageant for 
the Red Cros Incidentally Mr Verrek ha 
The story will 


already proposed to her’ once 
‘ imber 
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be found on page 19 of thi 


The Girl in His House 

IMMY Armitage, New York clubman a 

idler, after six years’ hunting g the far 
corners of the earth, has come skyrocketing 
back across the world, thirteen thousand miles 
I 1a, | > Wendell, 
the woman who once jilted him, is a widow 
But on landing in New York | udd 
realizes that the old flame is nothing but 
cinder, the burnt-out memory of a dea 
atio1 He taxies to his old boyhood home or 
Seventy-second Street, which has been shut up 
in his at to his amazement—find 
it lit and inhabited! He had given no permis 
10n to anyone to occupy the house 

a, dinner at the hotel he 
nto the ho 1 


imein 


sence, and 
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From t n 
he had 














dred Thousand,’’ by Ian Hay; * 
Ian Hay; “Mr. Britling Sees it Through,” by H 
lis; “‘A Student in Arms,” Donald ‘Hankey 
; “Kitchener’s M yb,” 
“The Hilltop on the Marne,” 
rich; y rs and I y of Alan Seeger,”’ 
“A Green Tent in Flanders, by Maud Mortimer. 
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and littered up 
to a home with 
floors spick and 
span—bright and 
clean—is a_ short 


step with a Bissell | 
to aid you. 
™ \ 
Compared with the { 


old broom-method of 
sweeping, it is magic- 
like, bec ause bac k- 
ache is eliminated, 
work is cut in half, 
and the sickening 
dust is done away 
with—by the 





a -tried 


BISSELL 


Carpet Sweeper 


The Bissell is as superior a carpet sweepe 
as other sweepers are to the ruinous, dust 
raising broom, because 41 years’ experience 


in the exclusive manufacture of sweepers 
has developed many exclusive Bissell fea 
tures which are years in advance. 





Bissell's ‘‘Cyco"’ Ball-Bearing Carpet 
Sweepers are $3.25 to $6.25; Vac 
Sweepers, $6.00 to $12.50—depend 
stvle and localit At dealers’ ever) 


Booklet on request 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 
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Baby 


5 Should be a healthy 
happy growing baby 
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fortable hygienic clothing. 
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if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
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Send for Free Sample Case 
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Goods, D I Cloth, « Al ne 
Da 50) f 
} Ir ( $5 S, 
Rut ( Ba Basket j 
id l iat 1on< 
\| No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents A id 
| et € Modern Paper Pa 
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aby'sfirst war 
separately. Writeatonceorsavethisadvertiser 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO. 345 Semen Se, , Kelede, 0. 


Established in 1885 Kn vn 
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| XAVE MONEY by sending now for the late 
i |] Soi on Rug Book, illustrating in ‘ lor 
\e he newest Wilton, Brussels, Velvet and A 
j 


| © dee lors, t lings and shad to ma 
any decorative scheme Che Olson Selling Plan 
aves you $5.00 to $15.00, an d with each rug y 
|} yet an 77on tf guarantee « 1 faction or mor 
back. Forty-three years of square de aling have 
nade the Olson Rug Co. the largest exclusive 
| mail-order rug ! erica. Better writ« 


derful FREE — "Bank todas 
Dept. A-44, 40 Laflia St, Chicage, Ill. 


Olson Rug ree 








‘Rugs at Low Prices 


BURROWES Aromatic 


Moth-proof Cedar Chest 


FREE TRIAL 









| Small monthly payments if you keep 

| it. Many other styles, all at factory prices Siz 
|BURROWES “Cardinal” Chest 44x21 
Quickly pays for f by sa rage cl -rotects f 
feather hing. bl sfr 
and d and 
perbe 





of your near 


_THE E. 7. ‘BURROW ES co., 569 South ‘Street, "Portland, Me 






$100 DOWN 
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THE RACCOON COMPANY 
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much more 
dainty 


How 
food from a 


And any 
Pyrex retains the heat 








“Flow tempting food 
Looks in Pyrex 


satisfactory it 
dish like this than from 
the old-fashioned baking dishes. 
of food looks more appetizing in Pyrex. 
food bakes better in Pyrex, 
and cooks the 
more thoroughly and more quickly. 


Pyrex is practical in every way. 
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Hath 








is to serve 


Every kind 


too. 
food 


Every 
































; | housewife appreciates how easy it is to keep 
|| Pyrex clean. It is guaranteed against oven 
breakage and will last indefinitely. | 
lry baking beans in Pyrex. You can watch 
them bake right through the dish. Practi- 
cally everything you Ce 0k On top ot the stove | 
can be cooked better and more 
che ‘aply in the oven. =— > 
The largest manufacturers of | | 
technical glassware in the world | 
perfected Pyrex after many vears | 
of experimenting. Ask any dealer 
or send for a booklet to the CORN } 
ING GLASS Works, 101 
Tioga A Corning, N.J 
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EXPECTANT Mena 
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| We prepay all charges; gu 
tee satisfaction 01 


iran 
refund money 


Address 
Dept. J-14 


5th Ave. at 
New York 
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ir tag, it isn't 
I aE \NBE 1 Made in 
| New York Sold hy dealer 


ees | everywhe 
Send for our interesting Doll His- 
tory and illustrate od catalog FREE. 


FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 
45 East 17th Street New York 


‘American Do dre Now 
The World's Standard" 
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Most folks need some bran daily It 
is Nature's laxative. 


a) we — 














Fine foods clog the system Bran 


“— = roughage 
The lack of bran brings dull days, 
blue days, headaches, bad complexions. 


It drives most folks to artificial laxatives. 


lhe time for bran is breakfast. Start 
the day on some food rich in bran flakes. 

Be regular about it Bran is not a 
cathartic Its purpose is to 
keep you at your best 


vigorous 








Your Morning Bran 









Don't serve clear bran, for that is 
not inviting. Serve it in Pettijohn’s 
a luscious whole-wheat dainty This 


lish is ever-welcome 
Try Pettijohn’s in some form daily for 
a week. Note the better breakfasts, bet 
ter days Never 
again will you return toa branless diet. 
Begin tomorrow morning 


Rettijohns 


Rolled Wheat — 25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour — 75 per cent fine 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 


That will convince you 


Both sold in packages only. 
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We carry our lanterns, 
and snow, 
each ward we visit, 
in the salle d’attente may, 
know where to find us 


In each ward an orderly is on duty. He 
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th ne | 


Front 
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flickering over mud 


reading at the table just inside the door, and it 
is his business to report to the nurses in any 


crisis. 


When the war broke out most of 
At home 


knew nothing of 
priests, 
men, as the case 
selves to fill their 
éffectively, acc ording 
peraments 
Being of the 
have at least the 
understanding most of 
watch begins at dusk 
when each is relieved by 


nursing 
farm 
may be, 


ba rbers, 


preset 
to their in 


it 


hands or 
and have 


same class as the 
advantage of 


f these 
they ar 
small trades 
fitted them 
billets 
lividual tem 


and put them down at the door of 
that the orderly on guard 
in event of newcomers, 


sits 


men 
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and lasts till midnight, 
another orderly, 


drolly or 


soldiers, the y 
thoroughly 
their charges. Their 


on 


guard till all eyes open to the sound of the 
morning horn and the regular day staff takes 
the work again into its own hands. 

The night nurses make the little salon shack 


their headquarters. 


They build a bright coal 


fire, spread out on a table materials for writing, 
reading and for supper, and take undisputed 


age ssion of the night. 
to be on call for the 


It is part of their duty 
arrival of the ambulances 


and to go the round of the hospital once every 
hour, unless particular circumstances make it 
necessary for one of them to spend the whole 


night at some forlorn 
dressing which cannot 


bedside or to 
be left so 





renew 


many 


a 


hours 


unchanged. 

\t the midnight return ‘“‘home,”’ if there has 
been a moment for forethought, there will be 
not only a cheering glow, but a kitten and a 
kettle singing their welcome together and an 
hour of conscious rest such as no day can ever 
Snow 

And the night nurse often renga ch sim p le 


cheer 
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rkened ward after darke 


breathing 


mysterious, spasmodi 


hich our tinct 


lessens her horro 


the great re 
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op oft water i¢ 
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eagerly from under hi 


. ba 5 RI ire inevent 
| the men snore lo 
groan and no 
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tte to 

telling its owner on how 


und him fast 


ment out of rela 


into a wakeful hand 


udly, 
newcomer. 
wards, 
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out of life 
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Or ( igt ve I et 1 
lire import of the blaring g ( eh 
d, on the other, to the sleeping illne if 
half hemisphere where y minds forget 
their arithmetic and predatory hands for a 
moment lie inert 
Monsieur I’Inspecteur Général has arrive 
fat and administrative looking, in a luxurious 
limousine. He is on a tour of inspection. A 
little knot forms respecti lly rour him 


irs 


neet Mr. W 


yut my hand. Her face 


down tol 





endell an 


, Redding 
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d the flag. I 


was on fire. 


held 


‘Mrs. Redding,” she said, ‘‘ little I thought, 
when I came here this morning, what I’d have 
to give. But if my boy had held back, after 
them words, I’d have put the gun in his hand 
myself!’ 

I wrung her hand—lI longed to put my arms 
I 1 he pitiful, bent shoulders. She has 
mly the é I ind I have t ‘M 
M \ r h of I 

‘ B I h I 
l he Dp ( 
IRKI I e W ( 
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er to Kee p hi weary head erect 
He lay back in Barry’s big wicker chair 
pon the porch, exhausted but evidently very 
happy That heart of his, which was badly 
strained in his earlier war service, always col 
lapses long before his eager spirit will admit it 


It was twilight of 
there was no light 
a shaded lamy 


was very still and, 


from 


ness, we 
ting him rest 
\ moment came 


asleep, 


valiant service that day, 


But 


him at last relax 


a warm spring 
upon the porch except that 
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knowing our friend’s weari 
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when 
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‘Ah, ah, so this is Ward One? 
Ward Two? Thisis Ward Three? 
matter with this man?” 

‘Peritonitis.”’ 

‘What is the treatment?” 
doctor.) ‘Bon. 
full of things? 


there are 


(To the 
Why are those cupboards 
newcomers 


a 


hours, you need them under your hand? 


three-quarters of that stuff away 
to the pharmacy, the 


the linen room. 

‘And this bottle without a label ysis re 
the nurse who keeps in her cupboard a bott 
without a label? Send her to me And in tl 
pantry, a pair of shoes! Who ever heard 
keeping shoes in the pantry ol ward ! 
and bedpans and saucepans all mixed up 
a scandal! You, doctor, why do you 


such things ?”’ 


is this you tell me 


automobile? What end does it s 
brought here. 
your own operating room. 
culty. 
me see that man’s card. He 
grains of anti-tetanus serum? 

Grave consequences might result. 


serve 


There 


heard of giving twenty grains in one 

You say it was done at the dressing statior 
I shall make an investigation. Ah, so this is t] 
kitchen! What is bre wing on your fire, « het 
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his wife that we 
to get all the good of 
follow, he suddenly 
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patriots 
absence? 


the 


silence 
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said, ‘‘ will you 
give me a three 
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quired, evidently st 
‘IT can’t let Byron Winters and 


did you know there were fortv-twa 


vith fwat point oft View 
it s the point of view ¢ 
Good God, Barry, I 


ee it 


at camp 
Don’t you 
He sprang to his feet ‘Kathie 
She came to him. “ Ye Kirke 
‘Will you let me go?” ° 
‘“‘Why, 
Again 
spoken: 
for | 
me!” 


dearest! 
whirlwind the 


of course, 


out of the 


will demand of thee, and 


NOTE— Mrs. Richmond, beyond any 
America, can depict 
compelling sincerity the proud pathos 
this time of war. In the November H: 
tells us how Mr. z 
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needing another shack? Where is your surgical 
Have it 
Drain this swamp ae set 
is no diffi 
Who ever heard of such a thing! 
has had 
Twenty grains 


Who ever 
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ificant ¢ 


might slip away and lea 
that 
sat up straight in his chi 
the tees 
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1 heavens, what now?” | 
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irtlied, as were we 


with thrilling passion 


and Mrs. Redding visit Jack at 


drug 


, Uhrous 
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dear 


answer 
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Lord 
Gird up now thy loins like man; 
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her writer 
and heart- 
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the train- 
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at the naval station. 
of 


the residents of 


Lake Forest of inviting the boys of both camps 


to their homes for 


ince, the 


Junior, provides 


Union, through 


Rev 


meals and social acquaint 


. George Roberts, 


a Sunday evening repast pre 


pared by the ladies of the Presbyterian Church. 
Che local Y. W. ¢ \ is open every afternoon, 


with light refreshments pr 


evening dances are given 
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great sacrifices 
are brought more 
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ints 


connection with local war activities. The pres 
ent fund of the Union is to meet its requir 

ments until the first anniversary of the nation’s 
entry into the war. 


Securing Volunteers for Union Work 


pe Unior idertaken no compli ted 
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i national | It 
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woman of prominence and ask the question 
‘“What is that woman doing?” and the answer 
would show that her h ands are busy 
An example from another cla 
the spirit of work is taking 
the entire people I ance, I 1 
townswomen, with six « hdidven, doing her ow! 
work, gives a day each week to Red Cross 
on other days cares for the children of some 
of her neighbors that they may work for the 
Union. The Uni wants in Lake Forest 


] . f . Al " 
slackers of the idle hands. 
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A MAGIC TOUCH OF TASTINESS 


HILE this piquant, toothsome seasoning has for years 
been served in practically all high-class restaurants and 
clubs the world over, its larger, present-day use is in the 
kitchen of the modern housewife who is finding it a most 
wonderful aid in preparing dishes that are “different.” 
q Not Seine on roasts, steaks, chops, fish, curries, egg and cheese 
dishes, but in gravies, stews, soups and salads, it adds a magic 


] 


° j 1] " > . 
such of tastiness that lends new charm to all home cookery. 


v a 
Kitchen Hanger free fr Lea & Perrins, 241 West y av York 


LEA & PERRINS SAUC 
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Perfetto 2 
Sugar Wafers : 
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Examine 

Your 

Window 
“ Shades 
\" Closel 





cE MORE they are streaked, faded, cracked, ravelled or show 
pin-holes—they are of the best shades you can buy. 

There is one way that you can be sure of getting 
wil. itinc. 28 thoroughly dependable, long-wearing shades—and that 
(Shoo-A-Gen) 





is to ask vour dealer for Oswego or Chouaguen 
Shade Cloth. 


The Oswego Mills, which make these shade cloths, have been 
established since 1871. The founders were men of ideals, 
and for over a half a century have held to one thought—to 
make the highest quality of shade cloth that could be pro- 
duced, and never allowed the idea of taking a large order to 
tempt them to reduce the quality to meet a cut price. Their 
pride has been in the supreme quality of their shade cloths. 


1a 


You may purchase Oswego or Chouaguen shade cloths with 
the full confidence that they are made on honor and will give 
you all the service you can expect from a window shade. 
Your dealer will mount these cloths in a wide range of exqul- 
site colors. Ask 


for and insist on getting them. 


Send to-dav for “Shade Craft and Harmontous Decoration”’ 


a free book which tells how to make every room in your home 
how to combine colors—how to rearrange your 
most of what you have by a deft 


“Dept. F.” 


more attractive 
furntture—how to make the 
lou h he re and the Fes a | ddre A) 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. ¥Y 


Jawad Nantthorn 


SHADE ROLLERS 
with OSWEGO or CHOUAGUEN 


SHADE CLOTH 
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iNew Thought 


Will Do | S=ssaes 
Chaat Your Thought Habits. , Worry ulto vt ; ; en | 
Doubt and Nervousness are overcome 


Develop Your Mind to Self-Contidence, Sell 


Command d Success. Sait tine: Stilbie 
thusiast and would not part th 
Help 7 To Health. Many ailments are over t for 1 t its cost 
| the joy of living 1 re ed Take the Fulton into your home 0, 
, ; ‘ and you have a most efficient and a 
Help You te Live n the way that inexpensive servant at all times x > \ 
ppy home t¢ I 
re tl 


“THE GIST OF NEW THOUGHT” : oht \ ae 2 


FOR 10 CENTS worsen ss,thystors okies rds || Hiseraears |) 
am , t Marde FULTON MFG. COMPANY | | 
Bay City, Mich rs) 


Dept. 92 





SERVICE WAGON ff «20% 8 forme vee 
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Electric 8 ; ; : : 
Ter- t and exper! for rent (less than cent 
po Lady ate has cleaning power equal 
of.) ’ 1 
he power is generated by pushing it bac 
i Carpet sweeper and almost as easih 
i for more particulars read our free bo 
Cat t Labor Saver Write 


NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY 
4 Laurel Street Torrington, Conn. 
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Torrington, $9.7 


















Storing Your Vegetables 


Government Tells You Exactly How to Do It 


ANNING and 
drying this 
summer have 


preserved for winter 
use vast quantities 
of vegetables that 
otherwise would Beets. Autumn 
have been lost. But beets can be stored 
there are more than a dozen vegetables which in the natural state. Pull them when the 
can be kept for months by simple storage. ground is dry, cut off the tops and place the 
All there is to it is putting them in a place — beetsin ventilated barrels or crates, if for indoor 
where they will be cool enough to prevent storage. Do not pile in large heaps, lest the 
decay, and warm enough to prevent freezing, beets heat and decay. The topped beets may 
and protected from an excess of moisture. also be stored in the conical outdoor pits. 
Probably cellar storage will appeal to most 
people, particularly town and city dwellers, as CABBAGE. This vegetable may also be 
the simplest method of keeping vegetables for stored in the outdoor heap, like beets, or in the 
winter All that is necessary is to overcome outdoor cellar. Cabbages should not be stored 
the extra warmth caused by the furnace found in the house basement on account of their 
in most cellared houses nowadays. This may Another way of storing cabbage 
usually be done by partitioning off a section of | is to pull the plants, roots and all, and place 
the cellar which includes a window. The par them head downward in a long, shallow pit, 
titioning should be well and tightly made, not covering with earth and straw. Beginning 
only to exclude heat, but also to prevent odors at one end, cabbage may be removed as needed 
from permeating the living room. without disturbing the rest of the pit 
At least one outside window is necessary for Still another method is to set the cabbage 
this built-in storage space, and two or more root downward in a shallow pit, covered with 
windows will give even better ventilation. The poles or boards, in turn covered with straw or 
window should be darkened to prevent too hay. When removing the heads, cut them from 
much light reaching the vegetables, and should the roots, leaving the roots in place. In the 
be opened and closed in accordance with the spring the roots will sprout, and furnish an 
outside temperature, the object being to keep abundance of cabbage greens. 
the temperature above freezing, but below or 
dinary house temperature. Carrots. Store carrots in the house bas¢ 
The vegetables may be kept in bins or con ment or in outdoor cellars or pits as beets 
tainers such as boxes, barrels and crates. Do Carrots are not injured by a sli 
not place them in heaps on either dirt, con 
crete or wood floors, lest they fall victim to CELERY. This vegetable may be kept in thx 
moisture or vermin. ground by covering the plants with earth anc 
Shelves may be built along the sides of thi straw as the weather becomes 


Your 


cure like hay and 
thresh out the beans 
storing as suggested 
Peas may be treated 
like bush beans. 





Easily Prepared Outdoor Storage Pit 


strong odor 





ght freezing 


colder; or, it 
storage place for holding jars of canned vege may be stored in trenches and covered to 
tables or preserves. prevent treezing An unused hotbed make 
good celery storage place. Also, celery may 
UTDOOR cellars or caves are the oldest stored in the basement. In using this met} 
OJand most used places for vegetable stor considerable earth should be taken up wit! 
age. These may be constructed in a great the roots, and the roots packed closely together 


variety of forms and sizes, with wood or cot on the floor of the storage roon Do not store 


crete and earth or sod. Such storage places are celery in the same room with cabbage or tur 

















well adapted to farms producing large quan nips, as it will absorb the odors of the latt 
tities of storage crops An extremely simple plant 
lorm of the outdoor storage pit is iilable f 
x ‘ | yg (ON | 
t ‘ 
This } et é 
ide in any i vard in a tew 1 te 
the aid of a shovel and some leaves, straw 
hay. It consists o1 ly ot a heap of vegetable 
covered over with straw and eart] Its size PARSN Slight freezing doe 
will depend on the quantity of vegetables to parsnips, so that, but for the difh« 
be stored This is how it is made cording moving the from frozen ground, they 1 ht 
to the Government experts: ta vell be left where grow ad pul 
Select a well-drained location The vege is needed They may be tored pre 
tables may be piled on the ground, but it is beets or carrots 
little better to make a shallow excavation, say, 
six or eight inches deep, and line this wit! IR1sH Potators. This is the most important 
straw, leaves or similar material Place the winter vegetable in Northern United States, 
vegetables in a conical heap on top of the litter ind is stored in vast quantities for winter 
in the hollow that has been dug. Cover the Home storage of potatoes is especially im] 
heap with straw or leaves, and then throw dirt tant this year, since the very large crops gr 
top of the straw, completely covering it by the farmers in response to t] t 
ith earth to a depth of t ret he peal sp t be t I 
pat the earth with the back of the el Potat be kep ‘ 
to make it « pact less likely it r ce k I 
moist Che depth of the earth vering will r¢ ind D ( I 1 be 1 te 
depend the severity of the climate; mor from the light. Whe tored in bank r pit 
dirt may De added as the cold season advances they are treated precisely as beets, carrot et 
to insure against freezing. At each side of the It is essential to prote otatoes from freezing 
pit dig a shallow trench, as shown, to drain oft \ good plan is to keep a small quantity in i 
rain water. door storage and the main supply in outdoor 
yanks or pits. Groups of neighbors may par 
*HE amount of ventilati yn necessary will de ticularly well join togethe for ring he 
pend on the size of the vegetable heap. Ifit winter potato supplic 
contains but a few bushels it will be sufficient 
if the weg nlp tates Sil pirue- ened > SWEET POTATOES These are a great ss 
to exte up through the dirt at the apex of the to the South and the present situation requires 
cone. Cover this straw with a board, hel y that larger quantiti tl eve! be 
place by a stone, in order to keep tored this year in Souther 
yut the rain. With larger heap Boa j States. Sweet potatoes tor storage 
it may be necessary to place two hould be exposed for a few hour 
or three boards or stakes through to dry off irface moisture 
the center of the pit, need especial cart 
a flue, and Z é handling, as they ar 






covering their tops ‘ pas eas sls beaded They 
with two pieces of ¥ BZ B may be kept in pit 
or banks, but a 


board nailed oe 





gether at right a Cross Section of Outdoor Pit warm, dry place i 
to make a hood preferable If only 
Instead of putting all etables in one few bushels are to be stored they may be ] 
| e heap t i ( the the C r ear the I n M or t 
f tw | I ‘ pp 
Yi t | “ ‘ 
ter eratur f aly t 50 eC t 
' . +} | } 
PuMI S ) ‘ 
i p t ) eded I st r these vege 
; P ‘ + r \ eF ¢ t \ | > ¢ rt " P 
vy be tains ypeni ly a single | lla rt ma e placed in rows on shelve 
In storing several kinds of vegetables i but not touching each other. A temperature of 
ingle heap it is well eparate them wit 40 degrees Fahrenheit is best 
ers of le € rstraw Foll y are yee 
tions O \ tore rl r tat SA t ) ( et il t et 


BEANS AND PEAS. Beans may be kept for 
winter use by picking the pods when mature 


id spreading in a warm, dry place until the disagreeable. Store outdoors in banks or pits, 


uRNIP Do not store turnips in the house, 
because they give off odors that will prove 


beans are thoroughly dry rhen shell and store like beets and carrots. 
ags hung ina dry, 
use as needed. Navy beans may be allowed to 





well-ventilated place and 
\PPLES 


ripen on the vines; then pull the whole plant; — will u 


Conditions suitable for potatoe 


ually answer for storing apples 














NOTE—The United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., is prepared to furnish all who ask a 
Bulletin containing instructions on vegetable storage, types of storage places and their construction, together wit 
necial Bulletins or other advice and information on storage problems connected with particular crops. When asking 
nformation about storage, it is best to state what cr u wish to store, the quantity and whether you live on a 

wt 
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““CTOBER 21st, 1917, is the 36th 
anniversary of the invention of 
the incandescent electric light 

hy Thomas A. Edison. The entire 
veek of October 21st will be observed 
by a number of the industries founded 
by Mr. Edison. 


Mr. Edison's Favorite 
Invention 


It is well known that the phonograph 
is MIr. Edison’s favorite invention. He 
has steadfastly refused to dispose of 
ny of his phonograph patents; nor will 
he permit outsiders to become inter- 
ested financially in the manufacturing 
laboratories where the Edison Phono- 
sraph is made. 

In the United States and Canada 

ere are 3700 merchants who have 

n licensed by Mr. Edison to dem- 


strate and sell 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul’”’ 


merchants will observe Edison 
Week in various ways that will be 
nnounced by them in their local 
pers. 


§2000.00 In Cash Prizes 


\ great deal has been said about the 
New Edison in the newspapers. This 
v Edison invention has been tested 
re one million music lovers in 

ct comparison with thirty great 
rers, for the purpose of determin- 
whether the New Edison’s Re- 
Creation of an artist's voice can be 
tected from the artist’s real voice. 
Similar comparisons have been made 
h instrumentalists. ‘The music critics 
S00. of America’s principal news- 
rs have attended these tests and 
cribed the results in their respec- 
papers. Prizes are now offered 

the best patchwork advertisements 
nposed entirely of quotations from 
se newspaper accounts. You do 
write a single word yourself. In- 
vou read what the newspapers 

said about the New Edison and 
piece together a complete adver 
ment from that material. Perhaps 
will quote from a dozen different 
ers; possibly you will confine your- 
to two or three. That is for you 
letermine. The prizes are as follows: 


$1000 Cash for best patchwork 
advertisement 
500 Cash for second best 
250 ‘* ** third best 
100 ‘* “* fourth best 
50 ‘* “ fifth best 
10 ‘* each for ten that earn 
honorable mention 








Professional advertising writers and 


persons connected in any way with the 
manufacture or sale of Edison Phonographs 
are not eligthle to the competition. 

No advertisement should contain 
more than three hundred (300) words. 
Nothing will be considered except the 
actual text of the advertisement. It is 
not necessary to send what is technically 
known as a “‘layout.’” The prizes 
will be awarded solely on the ‘‘ word- 
ing’’ of the advertisements. Even 
‘*headings’’ do not count. 

You pay nothing to enter the contest 
and assume no obligation by doing so. 

The Edison Week Bureau will give 
you complete instructions and send 
vou the booklet ‘‘What the Critics 
Say,’ from which you can select 
material for your ‘‘ patchwork’’ adver- 
tisement. 
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EDISON WEEK 


October 21st to 27th 


The Edison Dealer In Your Locality 
Will Help You Win a Prize 


Go to his store and hear the New 
Edison. He may be willing to lend 
you an instrument for a few days, so 


that you can study it at your leisure in 


vour own home. He may also be able 
to give you some good tips about vour 
dvertisement, but dont ask him to 
1 1 


help vou compose it, as he will have to 


certifv that he did not do SO. 


The Contest Closes 
October 27th 


Edison Week ends October 27th and 
the contest closes the same day. Write 
today for Instruction Blank and copy of 
booklet ‘‘ What the Critics Say.’’ Address 
Edison Week Bureau, Orange, N. J. 
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et me help Ou 
“do over one floor this fall 


Choose the one you are most anxious to polish or “do over” 
— the one you want to make look the best —I will tell you 
how to make it lastingly beautiful. Write today! 


Old Enelish Wax 


sottw ood or 


One small can of 
W he le ke yr 
ical finish you can use. 


will refinish the floor of a 
hardwood it is the most econom- 
And af ter it is applied it requires no attention 


room. 


except an occasional — touching up’’ in doorways, etc. 
forn i hard, transparent finish that brings out all the beauty g 
Q) varnish or he cK floor t prev 
| W 


Write today for free book 
Contains pert 1V1¢ base t 6 ‘ 


Woodwork 


Linoleum 


Floors Table tops 
Pianos 


Automobiles 


Furniture 
Leather goods 


Two generous samples for 10c 





Send us 10¢ tan or coin) for generous sample of Old If lish W 
With it we will i clude im Old English Br tence pe epar 
tion for cleanings po ors. Addres 
THE A. S BOVLE. 1010 Dana Avenue, Cinci ti, O 
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(Cookies 


HE lightest of cakes, 

the most toothsom«e 
cf cookies, the smoothest 
of custards —all are far 
short of perfe ction if 
they lack the 
liciousness of 


rnett’s 


TROT 





mw SNORT 


Trot-Mocs. 
tanned Moose, 


tanned, yet soft as a glove. 


ic} le- 
rich ae bend of the foot 
for growing feet 
Sold by over 
4000 dealers, 
rsent Postpaid 
if your dealer cannot 
supply you 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER FREE 
ASHBY - CRAWFORD CO., Dept. / 





For Women 





















“Back to Nature Shoes 
Why not put good looking shoe »s that will wear 
on your Children’s feet? There is 


EY STYLE PLUS SERVICE 
Made from Indian 
the toughest leather 
Tough 
Trot-Moc soles—both w ear-proot 
and weather- proof—yet so flex- 
ible that they conformtoevery 
The ideal shoe 
Do not 
varden with wettings 
STYLISH BOOTS 
With Trot-Moc Comfort 


ON REQUEST 
A, Marlborough, Mass. 








Vanilla 











[DELICATE as the st 
stealing er 
ticed windows of the 
bra—soft 


arlight 
the lat- 
Alham 
as the breath of night 
sweeping over Granada's 
Gardens— come the charm and 
fragrance of Colgate’s Perfumes 
to the women of America. 


9 
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FACTORY 


) FROM PAGE 24 


= ~— 
4 | . © Lf 
CONTINUEI 


Some buried undercurrent of which she had 
not been conscious suddenly spoke out of her 
unwilling mouth: 

‘*Of course I can get along. 
I'll be perfectly comfértable”’ 
most contemptuously. 

They were up as if twin springs had been 
released. 


I have plenty. 
it flung out al- 


‘“‘T thought you’d say so, mother,” Phil 
burst out ‘joyously. ‘‘You’ve always been 
a good sport. You can’t imagine how queer 
some of the fellows’ mothers have been. I 


wouldn’t have spoken if I hadn’t figured it out 
before. Thank you, mother; you always were 
the finest ever There's Blackburn com 
ing down the walk. It'll be gre * to tell him 
All right, old fellow! It’s all rig 
They were down i steps 


a n the wall 





Their voices floated back to her: “ All right 
all right !”’ 

*“No, no, I didn’t mean that. You didn't 
understand. I meant that didn’t matter. | 
couldn’t mean to send you out—to be man 
gled—to come home blind I can’t bear it 
Nobody could expect a mother to bear it. 
Phil—Ted—you didn’t understand—I didn’t 
mean ** She seemed to be raving like 


didn’t seem to go 
a nightmare, where one strug 


mad thing. Yet her voice 
out. It was like 
gles dumbly. 


I ID you call, mother?” Ted’s 
voice came out of the night. 

you said something.” 
Ted had reprie ved her. 


nervous 
“IT thought 


Suddenly there was 
waiting for her. If she spoke now she 
would be heard like the voice of Destiny. The 
sons of her body were at her mercy 
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God alone knows what now spoke in her. 
But her voice, when it came, was calm and 
strong There was not even a quiver. It said 

‘No, boys, it is all right. I am willing 
And then, again, unconscioi sly her sacrifice 
fell into the formula of a nation that, il 
older, has resigned more: 

‘Go! With God! 

\ few weel eliieve ied bs plished 
The boys had gor e. “ 1e h sien eres fein. tie 
furniture stored; Greta, perfectly calm about 
it all, dismissed; lodging engaged where 
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dismay in his face. But she understood. If 
there had been any lingering doubt before 
there was none now. She had won—Bert di: 


not want to dance—Bert was even disgusted 
at the sudden reminder that he had ever been 


willing and anxious to learn a new step at son 
almost midnight hour. 

Vieva was opening the talk ing mac hine, but 
Martha put an arm across her shoulders 
drew her toward the stairs. ‘You are not 
ing to dance any more to-night, honey, nor 
Bert either. Come, be thankful for a cha 

yme beauty sleep ‘ 


‘Yes, that’s right,” said Bert, most 


that you ne¢ I 

Mart ] ppose her bl 

ere over 

“OT « irse she doesn’t,”’ Vieva was Sa Z 
and kissed artha’s cheek at 1 gave a little 
affectionate a to the coils of her hair Shi 


periec tly gorgeous, isn’t she? Yes, you 
Cousin Martha—and you're just the 
wonderful person I ever knew too.” 

Martha laughed, and urged the girl up t! 
stairs arm in arm with her; Bert looked 
them, wondering again— since this affectio) 
understanding between the two was to be the 
final marvel of that day. Of course he } 
always known that Martha was wonderf 
but why had Vieva suddenly become so acutel 
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were “ betore the war 
Vieva dimpled; she knew all abe 
tions, and secretly sl 1 
to the number of her conque ts 
help their all all liking me, Cousi 
can I? 
Martha laughed. “Oh, no! I didn’ 
that. The man is not born who cou 
ing you, you funny child. But 
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little bit out of date to—well, to think 
much about it—or don’t you think so?” 

Vieva seemed to be thinking this out too; it 
was quite a minute before she spoke again. 
‘*But—but J don’t think men and women will 
ever stop stop | thinking about each other, 
Cousin Martha.’ 

Martha laughed again. ‘‘ Heaven forbid that 
they should, Vieva!”’ she said. ‘‘The world 
would stop for all of us if that ever came to 
I was only thinking about the way the 
game is played.’ 

Again Vieva thought about it. ‘‘ But there 
are some games that will never old 
fashioned, Cousin Martha Don’t you think 
? And I don’t believe I'd like it a bit if—if 


so 


pass. 


be 


sO 


men didn’t—didn’t 
‘*Don’t worry about that, my dear. They 
will—they always will. There’s not the slight 


est doubt of that. The old game will always 
and forever be the best game. But we are 
finding new ways of playing it.” 

Vieva flushed a little, but her eyes did not 
waver from Martha’s, and Martha was con- 
scious of a sudden warmth of affection for her. 
She really was a little thoroughbred, this 
daughter of Genevieve’s. ‘“‘I believe you mean 
that I haven't been—been playing it very 
very fairly,’ Vieva almost whispered. 


TOW it was Martha’s turn to flush. “‘Oh, 
‘ my dear, I don’t mean anything half so 
horrid and preachy,” she said. ‘‘ But things 


a lot for us women since the las t 
We have learned a lot, 


have changed 


century went out and 
thank heaven, we are still learning! And one 
of the best things we are learning is that 
women can play the game—any game, all 
games—and play like—gentlemen.” 

How quick the child was to get her meaning! 
‘*Oh, Cousin Martha,”’ she began 

But Martha stopped her. *‘ Remember, I 

1m learning, too, Vieva. | ama long way from 


my dear.’ 
Somehow 


h iving learned my own game yet, 
She got up and went to the window. 











he did not want, in that moment of quickened 
memory and—yes, and self-reproach—to meet 
the girl’s gaze 
And after a moment Viev hoe t for 
e last time nhr he | fte ' 
t ‘a ( \ 
l + 
N M 
wart r \\ ke 
You al rt a bit like t I thought 
ere, Co Mart I thought—I th 
you were so much inter d in—in all your 
thi that—that y couldn’t be so much 
interested in—in love, you know, and all that 
I thought y« lifferent; and you’re not, 
not a bit. Oh, ls horrid! I’m not say 
i hat I mean at all. I don’t know how to 
‘Yes, you are. I know perfectly fe you 
mean! I do so many other things that you 
thought I must put them ahead of love—and 
love, for me, means husband and children and 
home.” 
Oh, I—I 
“You are quite Vie. in \ | i 
not learne the g Ll have t, eve i 
B I A ‘ i I 
every< r et re hi | t be 
\gal t the N look 
© ri LW ignt l Ll Vie ~} t «l% 
‘Life isn’t very much what I tho 
le be ‘ il l ne t! gh 
T THE sheer youthfulness of the remark 
Fo Martha smiled, and came back into the 
room to sit beside the girl and put an arm about 
her. ‘Vie . a,”’ she said, “‘life Aas changed, and 
it is still changi It began to change on the 
day wien yur first grandmother’s curiosity got 





and it has kept right on chang 

Only it has changed 
decidedly of late. | 

in axtatnal things either 


bites‘ ner, 
ng every minute 
ather more sud 
don’t mean merely 


since 


lenly an 


the ne whey Zen ship of women, yes, and of men, 
,andallthat it brings withit. | mean’’—she 
was speaking slowly, as though thinking it out 
s she went, and as though the word must be 
hosen with care—‘‘ I] mean between men and 
women too. Love And marriage. And the 
way we play the game. 
“T believe that we are standing at the dawn 
ot a new day, where we are going to be able 











to fit in all the new duties with all the old ones, 
d where love and marriage will be held more 
highly and sacredly than ever before, and be 
nore arefully tended Women are learning 
nore than they used to dream of about the 
é tial ey le i t t 
‘ \ ‘ aie | 
. } 
eve 
re | ré 
\ 7 
( es I Ll Kee] ul 
f ther 8) he | rhe ) 
etl | I ol 
ral i l i. long 
loubt al rrow m ing 
Viev: her with a rapt admir 
tio! | hel inderstanding . 
morrow morning I oh, I like that, Cousi 
lartha But—if it that, the then to 
morrow 1s to-day, too, isn t it 
Martha st k her head, and her face wore 
one ol the expressions which her devoted Jose 
phine found ever! puzzling *No,” said she 
whimsically, ‘‘it will not be to-day until we 
have forgotten that it is to-morrow—that it is 
not just a new day dawning, but a present liv 


ing one in which the new order of things is just 
a blessed matter of course.’’ Then she laughed, 
and gave Vieva a little shake as she stood up 
‘But, heavens, child! 
way from your lovelorn poet 
and long past time to dress for 
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To which Vieva replied sO quickly and de 
| cidedly that Martha laughed aloud: ‘He is 
| not my poet. I don’t want him. I don’t want 
| 








} KH 1\Al+ 
FLOOR 
any poet at all VARNISH 

‘Tell that to your Rodney, then, when he 
comes back next week from Alabama!”’ she 
said, and Vieva flushed hotly and ran upstairs 



























XVII 
DAY or two after their dinner at the 
Wards’, Nelly brought upstairs a long 
florist’s box, and, smiling with all a “maid 
proprietary interest, she was carrying at up to 
Vieva’s room (Vieva being at Mr. Fr 
bam’s), when Martha spoke 


“This Is My ‘Secret’ They are for me, I think, Nelly 


For since Rodney’s occasional offerin A | 


of Being Always Well Dressed | Thomas Aquinas’ daily ones had ceased, th 


house seemed bare without blossoms, and that 














I never knew how easy it was to make a perfe | morning Martha had stopped at a florist 5 OF 
ig, stylish dress until I had this dress form. + pi | the way uptown Nelly, with a smiling apol 
more gowns than ever, and for less money. gy, left the box; and Martha had scarcely 
R With it I can quickly and accurately reproduce broken its pink string when Cecily appeared 
igure and raise or lower the form simply by press- ‘*Want to help mother arrange some flowers | 
n the foot pedal and to work over it while in a Cecily, baby?” she asked, lifting the box to 
ig position is a pleasure. Both of my sisters and inhale the sweetness. 
mother use the form in making all their clothes “Oh!” 
you may be sure we would not part with it for ‘ 
vy times its price if we could not get another. 


cried Cecily, clas sping her hands wit! 
the ec stasy which children feel only for flowers 
and ice cream, no matter how familiar those 


LOWE BROTHERS | 
When not in use it can be closed down intoa very | re, “White lilacs! Won't Vieva just love _| \ 7 

‘ heated a . them?” ‘ 

, | Martha laughed, and brushed her hand over | ARNISHES AND FNAME S 

te, | HALL-BORCHERT Cecily’s curls. “Vieva, indeed! These flower : | j 





“ belong to your mother 
i Vill ps ou man times er t ge i * ; 
“i Cecily’s eyes grew round. She _ trippe 
en I think n ary | It wns S aheat Mart} al I 
1 If and re iding ll th est be | with pink tulips; she } 
Maa ered ne ‘ile M placed this istin uishe OI eaut 
Il first-clase depa H e and the ranged tl 
rt Dr I i l t le r ¢ 
or ¢ poo ted | k ‘ t ir I 
deal ic 





| X “of finish, enduring wear 
HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM CO. Phat’s a very topply 


Dept. H, Bloomfield and 15th Sts., Hoboken, N. J. ae Se ames — se : Bad . aad resis stance to hard us Sage. 
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Pil tell you my | eo ae a ae Ce 
Beauty Secrets 


_ ‘problem. 

1e House, Outside and Inside” with color 
plates and a booklet on Varnish sent on 

Without cost 1 will send to any request— 




















woman who writes me \ o 
r I 1) oo 
ming one's _Jhe Lowe Brothers Company 
i \ ¢ eri ( er et to her wise t =z 
rae Bu ? NO, Garing : aah 483 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio : ; 
) s ; - ‘ ' ; Boston New York Jersey City + | 
I will glad S 1 short 1 , B Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis ; 
will write me } wall to put vav her bool 
warned Ruth to put away Ase hea Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
| LILLIAN RUSSELL, Broadway and 76th St., N. Y. City vas passing through the hall on her way t hci . ei 
t ow POM n wie Sne , wa i t c r@) hOOT i 
- slamme and knew that Ber | 
x oncom Values & Thinking to overhear Cecily’s greeting, she | \ 
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ae “ at certentael Chicken alaking 
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$14.75 ‘O ide, just wins Qo Zlecee-l ae eles ion 
$2,000 — vt Oh! 1 ' 2 25* and 50‘ at Fine Grocers 
we S y sent them t 1 : ; Orange NJ. 








Prine $20.00 
MATERNITY APPAREL 


Rg inne hy tg Mod ge “Da D | 
I guess he ist be 1n love l \ 
Send for samples of materials. aisy armen. 


Prompt deliveries. Satisfaction Guar \ . tell Nedls 
anteed, or your money refunded , Y 1 £ ly 
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Olei Carpets | 


We Dye Them and Weave 






















; - é Bert sternly, inelegantly. The ( nding e. | ple 
Economy Mfg. Co., 432 W. Broadway. N.Y. ( ; het ag b k th her. Inside her a) V pt R 
me stalking up the stair pehabne nse eas ty 
Mat i fled i to her dressing ro 10S a supply of enn atl a € ve Y oii 
the door and leane« igainst it to | gl O . 
Cecily’s blessed litth ttering tong \W : = 
cic t care No, she dic ot are 1 the le I 
How often had’ not she herself been st 72-Page Book is $1.00 and Up 
by Cecily’s innocent revelations It wi an t of 1000 new and distinctive Christ r 10 


Mor 


\ YOU SAVE 1-2 


hurt Bert to feel the st r tor once mas suggestions! 





mily 


Greatest weeny since soap 





























Magicallyremovescrust, soot and x THE dinner table that evening Vie 
grease from pots, pans, dist } 4 exclaimed over the great bowl of tu 
No washing compou eeded. fi ‘*How perfectly tiful, C Mar | 
A And so wonderful to see them this early () : 
i and 1 f < ind ye have some lila ‘ Vrit ' . 
1 ° sert sud lenl re ched tor! t I wal . 
240 C Min ft. Orange, Nod ‘eneeoae POHLSON GIFT-SHOPS, 7 Bank Bldg., Pawtucket, R. I . | ae, , OLSON RUG ue 5 ) 
Marth ed ever so faint ———S—— ——— ——< ; 
ee THD no a Fireless | "ke me think of The Weekly Wash Is Not Such a | 
On My ° Fireless + say of M4 : 
é SSORsr | uf ined Problem After All | 
a Cook every meal on it. If , , 
ent - ‘ and d 3 Thousands of housewives just like you bewailed 


‘Blue Monday” and the drudgery of the weekly wash 
od we told them about the new and better way 
the easy way. We didn’t argue. We just told them 
of our plan for a free home trial of the 


Western Elecfric 





: ; ligt ed. I vill refund “evel os ail 4 Be oar REELS 
‘ litt vara ¢ er ot me 
' Special pony Factory Price a httle inward quiver I é 
: ae direct to Ce ali I if that sor ol old w 
— ' 7 minum “Thee dthr 
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the Satur y alternos w he came 


Ciao be »K © aluab ecip | luncheon with big inch of violets 1 
| William Campbell Co. hand and a couple of matinée tickets 1 


















- } ) bye 1 Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. waistcoat pocket. At the breakfast table th 
morning he had casually asked what every W.: h d Wri : 
12g ( body was going to do that day Phe littl asner an ringer 
girls joyously announced that they were goin The acl tself proved what a wonderful labor 
5 onug: s Comfort for Tired Feet — : rag 1¢ machine itself proved what a wonderful lab 
to the nigrg pew — — $ teache ‘a sh a saver it was—how it washes the most delicate fabrics 
€ Was ZOINZ oO spend we a ernoon Wil l Nek = . = . i P = : ae! 
») a” - ' and at a cost of onl s 
I arker’ oo Andrew. Martha said, when urged, that she without injuring them—< - y two cents 
és ° hesithiul. fos really did not know what the day would bring an hour for current. The name ‘‘Western Electric 
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t in U.S sole slippers. Worn And it was the unexpected which did happen 


in rubber boots absorb per 
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l Srisaticn bhade of knitted tab | ipparently; for when Bert came home toward 
PANY | ric lined with soft wool fleece. Washable | 
= ; ed with | csstinaieliihs “dine teint tin 
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195 Broadway, New York 500 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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STOVE POLISH 


Cuts the rust, and gives a quick 
durable polish. Simply apply 
with a cloth. Can be used 
on warm or cold stove, as 
Black Knight Stove Polish is 
non-inflammable. 


At all dealers 
Manufactured by the makers of the famous 
C **2 in 1 Shoe Polishes” 


LACK KNIGHT 





N the lines of Karpen Furni 
ture there is as much grace 
in a woman’s floating draperies. 
In its fine woods and rich fabrics, 
the same luxuriousness 


j 
and Satins 5 


cushions 


see in Karpen Furniture 


the furniture which charming women 
hoose for their homes—dignified, hand 
some, splendidly comfortable. | 
sion is a lasting one; its beauty outlives 
changing fashions. 

Send for Book 210 of Karpen Designs 


showing modern and period designs, obtainable singly 
or in suites Mailed on receipt of 14c in stamps 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
900 S. Michigan Ave 
37th St. and Broadway 


Chicago 
New York 




















Morn 
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one o’clock, and called her name as soon as 
he had closed the door, it was only Cecily who 
came down to meet him. ‘Oh, daddy, what 
pretty violets! Just like Vieva’s!” 

“Where’s your mother?” he asked sternly. 

Cecily’s lips began to tremble. ‘‘She’s gone 
up in an aéroplane,” said she. 

Robert felt as though a cold hand had 
touched his heart. ‘‘What’s that?” he cried. 

Cecily’s eyes were brimming with tears. 
““Ves, she has. With Miss Wendell and Kath 
arine Ward’s mother. And nobody ever, ever 
takes me along when it’s anything nice! You 
don’t yourse lf, daddy 4g 

Martha! His Martha! In an aéroplane! 
Of course he knew, had good reason to know 
that the modern woman dares a good deal 
anything, in fact; but—Martha! To risk her 
life in that way! He marched back to the 
pantry. ‘‘ Nelly,’ he demanded, “tis Mrs. Ram 
say coming home to luncheon?” 

Nelly looked startled. ‘‘Oh, no, sir, Mr. Ram 
say! Mrs. Ramsay told me to say, if you should 
get home before she did, sir, that she and Miss 
Wendell and Mrs. Ward had been telephoned 
for, and had to make a flying trip to the 
capital, sir, and she hoped she wouldn’t be 
very late, and if she was we wasn’t to wait 
dinner for her, sir.”’ 

So that explained Cecily’s aéroplane idea! 
\ flying trip! He laughed, but grimly, with- 
out the slightest trace of humor. Of course it 
was a relief to know that Martha had not done 
anything so madly dangerous; but she was 
potentially capable of doing it! He went into 
the living room, took the tickets for the mat 
inée—it was a Shaw play that he had beer 
sure Martha would enjoy—out of his waist 
coat pocket, and, without so much as open 
ing the little containing envelope, threw them 
upon the fire. The violets he left in the hall, on 
l table near the radiator; he hoped 
tind them wilted, yes, wilted. Then he went up 
tairs and lay down on the bed 

It was not that Martha had not been at 
home to receive him and his little surpris« 
he was not so childish as to mind that! Nor 

s it in the least that he wished to curtail 


she woul 1 


NOrwitss) \NDI 


oes your head 
tously, tenderly 
back from his fe 

I am perfectly well—perfectly,” said he 

‘‘Have you been home long?” Her 
was sympathetic, tender. 

‘‘T have been at home all the afternoor 

“Oh! Oh-h-h! You poor old dear! Do you 
know, I forgot all about its being Saturday 

til just a little while ago. The Governor tek 
phoned ( arey Ward early this 1 A 
ad luncheon at the Mansion; an 

y I y But if I'd remem! 


hay 
V¢ 


ry tiff 
“But ve old you—it w 
pected! And really, Bert darlu 
ever ask each other's pern 
we had to do? she was 

Come! Make yourself 
I’m awfully glad your head doesn’ 

1 box for the Shaw play to-nigh 


all goi 


Robert stood up and rested his 
gracefully enough, yet with an 
his hips ‘T'll be 1 ! 


he, “or you either 


\ ARTHA looked at hit radually, a ( 
a looked, he rexpressio! ranged from one of 
utter surprise to one of satisfactory meekness 
‘Oh, very well, dear, aid she F 
little tired 
“T am sorry you're tire \ 
youre not too tired to come wit! 


| 
ic 

ra 

cago to-night 
Still his Martha 


very g 


had her in his arms 

‘Stop acting!’ he 7 her close, 
kissing her hair and her neck. ‘‘ And stop te 
ing! You know there’s nothing the matter with 
me, except that I want my wife. I want you 
all to myself. I want to take you away with 
me, to carry you off, away from everything, 
away from the children, away from Vieva, awa) 
from—from everything and everybody | 
just want to go honeymooning. Will you 


come 
She looked up at him, laughing, but rather 

tremulously. “‘I ought not to leave the chil 

dren,” she said, “‘and 2 

‘Nonsense! What could happen to the chil 


“And Vieva! I can’t leave a young girl 

alone ——-”’ 
“Tl telephone Ann Brookes while you're 
dressing, and ask her to invite Vieva there until 
we come back. Pats! Bea good sport. Come, 
elope with your husband,” he said in her ear 

‘**Well—if you'll send Nelly up ——” 

He gave her a final vigorous hug and went 
off to the telephone. 

Martha’s first request of Nelly was that she 
should ask Miss Vieva to come into her room 
as soon as she was dressed for dinner. But Miss 
Vieva, it seemed, had not come home, but had 
sent a note by Jobnson, Mr. Frothingham’s 
chauffeur 1, thought Marth 
that she would not be able to explain to t 
child in person, ar lropped the note int 


her little hand 


x LAST all that she had to do was accom 
4 plished, and she and Bert were alone in 
the compartment on the moving train, and 
Bert was making himself comfortable in the 
seat across from hers. He offered her a paper 

But Martha preferred to sit quietly. She 
could see him, was vividly aware of him, with 
out looking dire« tly at him; and it was good to 
be together like this! She could think, now, of 
all the past months, from the day Vieva came 
until this afternoon. Vieva! That reminded 
her—she had not yet opened the child’s note 
She opened her handbag, took out the note; it 
was rather long. After the first sentence or two 
she exclaimed and sat up straighter 

‘“What’s the matter?”’ Bert asked 

Martha glanced quickly over the lett 

a moment she handed it to him 
that!’’ she said | 


And Bert read 


was too ba i, 
} 


i i Mi 2 | \ says pi 
ilways forgive these things in time. He arrang 
it all, and he says he |} n njoyed himsel 
much in years and year le just insisted on our 
doing it this way. how to break 
to you, Cousin Marth: just to write it right 
am mar 1 te >) Uncl Andrew 


} 


{ 

can you beat that ~ 

be near him for the rest of hi Got one 

over on Helen for keeps.” Martha laughed. So 

that was the way he was taking it **Some 

wedding present, a ouse and a fat check 

I didn’t think the old boy had it in him 

Then he added with a chuckl ove, I'd like 

t see Helen when he tells a 
‘And the partners! 

\ es : 

S he Lt De 

() 


Well, Vies 


| AVING give 

returned to his pape 
meant to him! Martha bit her li 
allit meant to him! Allit mattered! 

Adan ! The ame 

ve sterday, the ime to-mo 
ages past! She laughed 
enough, but a little rue 


} 
nougil 


The same 


in earlier t 
ild befall Eve, 
was, and was going to 
the same old Adan 
Oh, yes, life to-d: 
ent! Man might be 
urely woman was different, too, in herself 
very vital self of herself? Yes, she might 
have to fall back upon some of the methods of 
her grandmothers in the managing of that ever 
conventional being, man; in the midst of all 
the new things she was continually and in 
creasingly being called upon to attend to, 
woman would always have to attend to man. 
But wasn’t it part of woman’s being different 
1 the old Eve—in some things anyway! 
idy trying to develop a new 
a garden walled in by fear 


t } } = adie 
i br ope it 


not full 
irely, on to-morrow morning 


t } 


ill entrenched behind his paper, 
d at him with a warm stirring at 
the heart, and lov him, and smiled at him 
f 


dl nd tenderly. Life forever renewed it 


irely 
Bert ; 
but she looke 


elf, when there was love, and trust, and dear 
companionship 
Bert threw aside his paper and sat up. ‘‘ By 
Jove,” he said, ‘“‘I forgot my razor strap.” 
‘‘Your razor strap is in the side pocket of 
ur bag, my dear, iid his Martha calmly 
He looked at her for a moment; then he sat 
forwara and took one of her hands in his 
There was a plain gold ring upon it, and Rob 
ert looked at that before he looked up into her 
face. Then he said, devoutly, wonderingly, 
and quite as though it had never occurred to 
him before 
“‘T say, I 


yo 


> ' 


ats! You know you are a wonder!”’ 


THE END 
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( PRK AE Sterno Canned Heat for Instent Cooking 3 


‘4 $100000 
InUS. Liberty Bonds 


To Be Given Away 


Read This 
Astounding 


Offer ! 


These Cooking Devices are the most popular and best sellers of the justly 
famous Sterno line, and have been selected specially to introduce the great 


STERNO LIBERTY BOND CONTEST 


In Which Sixty Prizes in United States 312% Liberty Bonds Will Be Awarded 
Those Sending in the Largest Number ef Labels from Cans of Sterno Canned Heat 


CUT DOWN YOUR FUEL BILLS BY 
USING STERNO CANNED HEAT 


Sterno Canned Heat lights at the scratch of 
a match and burns steadily and intensely 
without odor, danger or trouble. 


The Boys in Khaki will Thank You for 
Sterno Canned Heat. 


‘Ehere’s a Sterno Cooking Device for every 
Reed of light cooking indoors and out-of- 
doers — in the home, camp, yacht, motor 
tripi.botel, hospital or on the train. Go to 
your dealer and purchase the Sterno Device 
you wish. Don’t accept substitutes. Ask for 
Sterno Canned Heat. Look for the grooved 

i; red label bearing the name Sterno 


i. ~~ 
=x 








EGINNING August Ist and ending December 15th, 

1917, Sterno Dealers all over the United States and 

Canada will carry Sterno Canned Heat Devices 
packed in special Liberty Bond Packages. 





awarded as follows: 


Ist Prize $100 Liberty Bond 6th Prize $50 Liberty Bond 
2nd “ 80 “ a * 8 * 

3rd“ 70 «(“ 7 — ” 
4th “ » * %h “ 20 . 
5th =“ ae “10h “ 20 


Also a prize of a $10.00 Liberty Bond Certificate to 
each of the next 50 highest contestants. 


The prizes will be 





OB 
25 
e 


If two or more contestants are tied for any 
prize, each will receive the full amount. of 
the prize tied for. 


EVERYONE WILL GET A PRIZE 


Every contestant w ho sends in C anne 
labels will receive a Combination: 
and Opener for lighting and alii 
Canned Heat. . 
CONTEST OPEN TO ALE! 


SS eeereenes 


‘S 


d VOu ‘ YQ 
br rsamale outfit of 
TS lal él 


Buy a Sterno Canned Heat Device __ 
And Save Your Canned Heat L abets>~ 





Contest closes December 15th, 1917. Send your Connad Heat labels direct to 


S. sh dag! anion & COMPANY, Inc., 


Prizes will be awarded in time for 
Cc wader vary gift buying, or to 
Zive as presents, 


JOHN AND GOLD STREETS 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


} iad ar“. 


No. 4042 — 
Far West $2.25 


$2.00 


In Canada $3.00 
2-Burner Kitchenette 


Also in 1-Burner Style — $1.50 
Far West $1.75 In Canada $2.25 


for Instant Cooki 


a 


No. 4000 
$1.25 Outfit 


In Canada $1.50 


This has a beautiful globular boiler 
heavily nickeled, withcoverofsame ma 


terial 


(detached) is also included 


Both boiler and cover equipped 
with rich-looking, non-heating handle 
and knob. A fine nickeled serving tray 


No. 4001 
50c Outfit 
In Canada 75 


Here's the big gest half-dollar Nor 


u uld find in a w rid ts i as 
size be viler, he avil 

waar boakine.<ectenes 
-ollapsible stand that easilynest 
be viler when packed for traveling 


—— 


th 


with 
vd lene nea 


swithin 


Kitchenette View Closed 
Folds Up Flat as a Pancake 











Sterno Canned Heat, the non-explosive reddish paste that looks like cold cream. 
$1.20 per dozen. (Buy by the dozen.) Far West 15c or 2 for 25c. 


Sells for 10c per can, 
In Canada 15c straight. 
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This beautiful picture for framing 


Get it today from your druggist or at your toilet counter 


HIS pictul I xquisite colors and . il t gone. rer good niy until October Sth. 
[ as large as shown het Actual size 15x19 in | ise of iry’s Facial Soap will bring to 
Reproduced O a hine qualit antique paper y ¢ tl rn ; KIn u love to touch.” There 
: 1 i : | . ' 1 \ treatn nt l ulited to the neeas oF your 
special process whi n ring ul ce ly ; Al ‘ | 
. ; : , t giving them comes with every cake of 
tiful colors of the original 
? ; t ! ur picture today and begin at once to 
Woodbury eatment. A 25c cake 
a : ‘ or 6 weeks. At every drug store 
you love to touch. t ’ ting or adv : Fe ; 
, . a t t goods counter in the United States and Canada. 
gofany Kind. Geto! \ t ' t. 
= If your d r cannot supply you send us 25c and we will 
How to get if - ser the picture and the soap direct. Address The Andrew 
Go to your ler’s today: buy ke of ihury’s Jergens Co., 110 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Facial Soap, and he will give you without a tional char Tf 4 ij in C / ldre The Andrew Jergens Co., 


) 
Be sure to ask for it befor Ltd., 110 Sherbro St., Perth, Ontario. 


, Aa 
inagaad, a 


one of these beautiful pictures. 


How to frame the picture 
A frame, either plain or ca | 
cent 4 ising for 
tinting. Such a frame can be secured 
y picture store. 


f 
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2. Who would ever think of 
using discarded black 
stitched - back, eight - button 
gloves, to combine with 
black velvet and make a 
bag? One of our reader 
did, and see what a pretty 
bag she made 








4. This useful overblouse 
and cuff set was once part 
of a pair of thin white flan 
nel trousers; the material 
was carefully washed and 
then made up on the wrong 
side. 





1. A well-worn white taf- < 
feta waist had just enough \ 
good in it to make the \: 
year-old baby a bonnet, 

E including the ruffles, chin 

: strap, rosettes and all. 


5. Froma stocking to 
a bag is a step higher, 
you'll agree. But it 
was done, and most 
satisfactorily, as you 
will see by the bag 
shown above. Bead 

cords ] l 





3 
grows hi Russian 
blouse suit and there 
are no younger boys t 
consider, don't throw 
tt away, but do as one 
mother has done—buy a 


, ] 
Short tengin nirast 





i 1138. If you have an out-of-date suii ft 
again, do as one oO} our readers did 
girl a school dress from it 





4 7 : ; occ of 2 , 
zioned lace-trimmed chiffon dress was cut up 


1s the adorable waist here shown, the other wa 





4 
3 
‘ ow ; 
a + 
v . —_ 
(— 
owe? /, 
‘2 
VA hs Wy 
j ; 
' 
i Cc , 





8. An overblouse dress, giving the new sil- 
houette, got out of an old-style circular skirt; 


there was plenty of material too 


made jrom a three uarter coal of Seasons 
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service. Pattern No. 1225 comes in sizes 34 to 42, No. 1216 in sizes 36 to 42, and No. 1138 in sizes 4 to 10 years, each fifteen cents, post-free. Send money, stating number and size, to the 
Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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NOTE—If we can be of further assistance in telling you how any of these various make-overs were accomplished, we'll be glad to tell you if you will send four cents in stamps to cover cost of 
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1 
you as complete directions is we can. 





New Neckwear [That Can Eas: 
be Made at |} 








the information if you wil inciose a st 


a 


7x 
Ws 
—— 
=a 
RS 


rlome 


thing really different in neck 
wear, but the designer in this 
case has succeeded. It is called 
the ‘‘bib”’ and most effectively 
trims a plain frock or waist. 


; For a person 
wearing mourning 
a set like this, made 
of pure white or 
gandie and whit 
net ruffles, is most 
appropriate; hem 
litching attaches 


the ruffles. 


wn, 
px 
Ca 5. Wien or , 
& “4 j J 








Please send four cents in stamps to cover the cost of service. 


amped, addressed envel 


$ igs >> 
: aed p13 
i #4 2 ; 
x Bo fag "ae 
me 4 
¥ =e » 8 
4 4&2 re i 3 
ye the 
“4 ae 
Bt st BE , 
= - eel . 
SP RAD ADA DAD >) 
2. It is difficult to make some 










13. From ends 
and old rubber flower stems 
this hat spray was mad 


ribbon 





15. Ribbon from an old frock, two but- 


tons and a piece of cord made this belt. 





16. Belt made from a remnant of silk 


, ry ; j slelath 
»plin, u straps of oilcloth 


ith narrow 








wt 





RU ’ a { 
} 
) ( Af ’ ] fler Thr ron lur } 
j l , ” } 10 ; 
7. Delft-blue organdie mounted on a 
nel guin made this attractive set; th 
a f irs , he blue organ 
u ist tiny enough to be new and 
nm x K , T) ront ft ’ plain: ti ™~, 
ts a , r ( 
a . 
4 bes) My 
* A 
‘ & 
\ : i 
\ \ \ i). 
\ j « aie 
, > ae ge 
f ? 
\ \ . ii. 
& -e 
) 5 1 hur 
- ’ ? rded r é 1 ( 
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P .- 
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F y 
I iy os. ‘ 
' ~# 242 82 34 
‘ } | 
i d F } ; aj %. So dye 
et Oe Ce 
a7 - “y 
Ty eed 
pe ‘ » 
YAYTEo 1 el , ' ' , . \ 1 , 1 . - C 
NOTI All the neckwear on this page can be bought, so if you wish to know where, and the prices, we will be very glad to tell you; if, however, you wish to make any of it yourself, we will give 


If you wish to know anything more about the articles made from something else, we will supply 


ope for a reply. Address all letters referring to this page to the Fashion Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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New York’: 
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1212. When navy-blue satin and gray 


repe de Cnine gel logeiner you can 
ake a safe bet that you are going t 


f 
ee a good-looking gown, provided the 
model is right. It is a combination that 
vays seems to be in style. This gown 
above) jor the very young woman 


orn nmomany IStONS 





1199. Purple broadcloth trimmed with 
mole fur sounds, at first thought, old, 
but it isn’t when made into a model as 
youthful as this above. The suit 
pensive to make, it takes lit 
cul in a way that doesn’t ta 
material. The collar is very attractive 
when closed. 






NOTE— Patterns Nos. 1199, 1201 and 1203 come in sizes 34 to 42; Nos. 1226, 1228 and 1230 come in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years; No. 1212 comes in sizes 36 to 42: No 
40; and Nos. 1195 and 1207 in sizes 34, 38 and 42 inches bust measure; price fifteen cents each, post-free. 


HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





; Newest Clothes 


ior Young Women 
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1214 in roc r ET 
1) ne th nol exper 

” Re liner ul ” | < li ” 
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1201. Many iy you 

Jur sets and for that reason do not care 

jJorasuttfur-trimmed. his suit above 

of Oxford-gray cloth tha bl l 

collar, vas made ’ SUCH youn ~ 
women. The belt holds the front of the 

coat in place, relieving the n 





the usual buttor 


1214 in sizes 36 and 
Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ 
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Use only a Reliable 
Hygienic Cleanser 
particularly in the 
Kitchen and on your 
cooking utensils 


































































































GASH AU SHOE MATTRDLTY TASTE MUI 


Aprons—Alway ys a Best What You Can Make From 
Past tidd at a Bazaar One Yard of Materi al 


UMA cTHOTURLUPNRS TT 
















1. Now that tatting is so much in 
favor, no prettier way of employing 
it can be imagined than on a bazaar 
upron like this. 


2. An inexpensive yet dainty 


wy (like above) was of green 
striped muslin with maiden 
hair fern embroidery in green. 





wa 1129. This one piece pant suit 
1205. Made from one yard of was cut from one yard of 36-inch 
blue denim, it is called a material—by clever schemin 


port”’ suit 


: “ 
: bf 
| : 











’ 
f > 
Bae f 
3. Economical again certainly, ¥ f ‘on >. 
one can afford to be, when un } f 
bleached muslin can be used to A h 
mak n apron ract a 
. = 
7 ‘ - ~ 
mt , . oa 
h 
, r 





nch linen 
yur pairs of 
lars and 


sk } 
ch with pocke 
U awin por 





eparately 
The apron ts 
of white or 


gandte , ine 


4 cloth will make this warm 
i winter Ipe; you wont 


reen, - , vibe te ee th | ‘ a inch the mater al 
g ae | ‘ ; 
pocket has a on be oi 1 a } > | sd ps age 


embroidery 








Le , ~ 
Pd sy \ 
4 j - 








=. nee 
= —oO 
: r 
j lay O MANY readers have written to ask what sort of bazaar costumes they should 
MEN S RONERETC MC wear to represent the different Allied countries now at war, that we have especially , / 4 
reused ion 4 designed six such costumes representing, respectively, America, France, England, - requ ; 
ay yhesgg” < Russia, Italy and Belgium. In each instance a careful description of colors has been oe a 
inn andell. The given, so that in many cases the costume can be made from something you have on te dal 
hand-embroidered hand by simply adding the national color. These designs have been added to the when the pri 
ywers were added *‘ Masquerade Costume Book,” so the book will now contain 28 designs in all. The materials is alm 
after the shape had price is 15 cents, and if you want one send to the Fashion Department, THI prohibits hin 
been decided upor LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsy lvania. ue 


NOTE—We believe that most of the articles here shown can be made without further directions, but if there is anything in particular you 
would like to know about we’ll be only too pleased to tell you if you will send a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. Patterns for 
No. 1129 come in one size, suitable for 1 or 2 years, and No. 1189 comes in sizes 6 months and 1 year; 1205 comes in sizes 1 and 2 years; price, 
ten cents each, post-free. If you want any, send sizes and numbers to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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Salt Mackerel 


|CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 











FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


NOT THE 
DEALER 





FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 











FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly cau ght, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 


Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 


| want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 


approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 








__CODFISH, as: we salt it, e, bonel d 

-ady fo r instant use. It umal tar l, 
i fine change trom meat, at ich 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing 10own for 
salads. Right fresh from the wat lobs 





simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT. 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest alr d 
safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisp 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a rélishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjdy,*»No»other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use 

With every order we send BOOK OF REC. 

IPES for preparing allour products. Write 
Jor it. Qur list tells how each kind of 


fish is put up, with the delivered Frank E. 
price so you can choose jist what Davis Co. 
you will enjoy most. Send 238 Central Wharf 


the coupon for t new. Giencester, Mass. 


FRANK E. ease send me your 
DAVIS CO t t Fish Price List. 

238 Central z 

Wharf vame 

Gloucester 

Mass. 








Freemans | 
FACE POW DER. 

Pure as a garden of lilies, with fra- 

grance as lasting and delicate. Does 


not rub off. Money back if not satished. 
All toilet counters. Sample mailed free. 


The ere: wanes Co. 
=D5c_* Dept. 53, Cincinnati, O. > a 


In Your Own Home 















Under the directior 


CALV ERT SCHOOL, thin 








Hi 


M 





Send for illustrated Favor Book 
™ R. G. Huntinghouse Cotillion Works Inc. 
- 1815 Orchard St., Chicago, Ill 





BECOME A NURSE. 


The Need for Nurses 
Fa Never So Great 


\\ 











The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


ab MATERNITY 


rt, abd r 
ppear Write fr 
é raled env Mail 

‘Fine for stout womenandin- | 
, 10 East 46th St., New York | 








| satisfac 


orders, 
+ valids. Berthe M 


50c Trial Order f for 10¢ 


Best Kodak As + size Or send "a 


fl. ad 
Pinishing Oc f - 8 ed 
ROANOKE ‘PHOTO FINISHING COMPANY, 

Former! y Roanoke Cycle Co., 205 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va 
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| MODEL 263 AT $2.50 

Low bust, gracefully curved follows contour 
of bust, clasps carried high enough to support 
\| \ flesh at center front. Medium high back offers 
| comfortable support and the corset ts character- 
\| | ized by waist and flat back and hip 
nk or white. 


@ 
) | 
| 


gracefu 


Made in MODEL 


376 AT $3.50 


MODEL 572 AT $5.00 


in the bust, ju g 
pped enough at the fron 
and showing perfectly 


Made fine Fret 


Just low enoug! 
1 the skirt, 
give a graceful waist line, 
flat back and hip lines. 
Y ercerized hat 


t 





These Wonderful Gossards 


$9.50 


wo woman can say that Gossards are 
corsets and such values are offered? 


Ihese Gossards are for you 


not for her when such 


tor ey ery woman. 


No woman can afford—particularly in times when wise economy is more 
than a watchword—to ignore the saving offered by Gossards such as these. 
By wearing your particular Gossard you effect unlimited economy—saving 
without sacrifice —because the simplest gown is given grace, distinction, 


vogue, over the fashionable silhouette of your Gossard. 


Gossard Front Lacine Corsets made in serviceable, dainty 
fabrics, skilfully designed for 
by all th 
gently 


every figure type — fashioned 
genius in design which Gossard commands— 
mold each figure to correct style expression. 

] 


in buying 


The lH] WY, CG 


Chica 1g 0 


Knowing so well advancex 


how all prices have greatly 
women will fully appreciate their good fortun 


SO 


KR 


“Toronto 


IDEAI 
SLENDER 


PALI 
FIGURE 


TALL 
FIGURE 


SHORT 
FIGURI 


IDEAI 
HEAVY 


A oy 


IDEAI 
HEAVY 


$3.50 


Lomtoniandl 


$5.00 


t $2.50, $3.50 and $5.00. 


pation and wise preparedness’’ 


these incomparable Gossards An early anti 


make these values possible. 


3 


(sossards 


the tl 
these 


of 
ot 


will buy 


Tew 


thousands of 
th« 


Hundreds of women one iree 


described above with: days — models | 


for 


next one 


Ss 


corset you 


Lacing Corset — but al! front lacing 
[he name, Gossard, on the corset Is your guarantee 
Every item that enters into a 
Gossard Corset is either made by us or especially for us 


The Gossard is the original Front 
corsets are not Gossards. 


of quality and genuineness. 


and is guaranteed by us. 


\ Gossard Booklet illustrating and describing Gossard 
models, at prices, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.25, 
$5.00, $6.50, $7.50, $8.50, $10.00, $12.50 up to $50.00, 


will be sent free on request. 
EAS} 


SARD COs Arc. 


New York, 


Buenos Altres 


IDEAL SHORT 
SLENDER FIGURE 


IDEAL 
LARGE ABOVE 


IDEAL 
LARGE BELOW 
WAIST FIGURE 


IDEAL CURVED 
BACK FIGURE 


IDEAL 


FIGURE 
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“It's economy 


to use 


5 YouCanMake (RR Scgiae y 
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‘ay 


‘[ailored Clotin 
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. HERE is just one 


way to be sure of 





HPI 





good wearing quality %& 
. ° -. : “y 
A! ina silk petticoat—use | 
Q) Skinner’s Silk. Al 
© ‘‘T never knew what & i 
™~, ° . ¢ . NA ; 
A) real silk satisfaction was i | 
t} until I began regularly [¥ 
@® touseSkinner’s. AndIl @ 
Pr ; ; taal 4 
¥| have proved for myself [¥ | 
dS wee a a | 
. ¥ that Skinner wearing y 
c 4 i quality is fact, not : ; 
merely a tradition.’ =A 


WS Uy & 


WL 


4 
Ss 


ieeietatiod Witenes Utes Bemus | |@ Sinner’s 


¥ I) 
A AS 
pe Guaranteed d 
: ® Satins S 
As Ss ilk Ay 
2 l S vy 
aw LA 
@ Taffetas & 
i (36 inches wide) iw 
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~ LD ses, B So ) ¥, 


EXO 


$2) Pelle 
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purity » Ss. 
A , 7 
Ny se I niy the strongest silr . 
vy 1 44 yl 
A UL threads and the extraordinat pe 
ry} care we @g to every yard it ba ; 
i’ A. 4 
o~ wr™N 
eS he wea ey 
<y an " o 
2 \sk r Skinner s when AVA 
Lal tae , A 
> { and insist on having il o 
A Don something “just ba 
BS ie 
<y S 
= a JA 
yay ‘6 a T 
S Look for the Name 
e ‘ e ;% 
A in the Selvage 
; AN 
' & None genuine without it 
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: es f 
;URE e Folye ] ° 
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ry William Skinne 
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yeep: 
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227] 
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= 5S: 
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3 I ) meee TS 
+ , > >> j >< » >. . IRin «7 t Z PF. 1d INO a / 
NOTE ms Nos. 1231, 1233 and 1238 come in sizes 34 to 42; No. 1208 in sizes 34 to 40; a1 ‘ 1 apt be 
sizes 34 1 42 inches bust measure; No. 1196 in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years; and No. 1099 in sizes 24 to 32 oy s wal on iS 
ones il P : aad vies ‘partment, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
price fit its each. rost-free. Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ HOME Jc 
Indeper Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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2 AA be 


ittle Folks’ Sweaters and 
Hats That are New 


A 
MPM! 530400 ASANO MOAN PNY 


L 


k 


Ra 


Look for this Label 
on your Coal 








UTQQOOSSSAN2ET SOMATA TT 














} 
' 
1. ‘Liberty Hat’’ ’twas called, ly ON 
this one of white wool with red + a > 
and blue stripes and rosettes ¢ 









2. A three-pompon wool hat 
Jor the littlest member of the 
Jamily, be it boy or girl. 3. For three years up this 
hat, of a very new design 
in crocheting, was es pecially 
designed. 














Practical, Stylish Storm-Coats for Al/ asele cap of pole pink $, This Lie sled creme §— lal eb 


Raynster is the new name fora line of storm-coats of quality 


‘ a s ak a —— Paid ay 





The Raynster label in a storm-coat is the visible mark—the 
guarantee that the invisible qualities are ‘‘built-in’. You can 
know that your coat is weatherproof and wearproof if it bears 
the Raynster label. 

To keep folks dry thru worst of weather is the mission of 
Raynsters. And they stand ready to fulfill it with a host of 
patterns, styles and sizes. Man, woman, boy or girl— you'll 
find ‘‘just the thing’’ among the many Ray nsters. 

They come in such a variety of styles we cannot begin to de- 
scribe them. But this 1s certain—a woman’s wardrobe is not 
complete without a Raynster. 





Ask your dealer to show you Raynsters. And above all 7. Little folks’ sweaters seldom open in front, le : ' 1 
write us today for interesting booklet showing different styles of so that ss why this one particularly recom- Es 
- - men ttsel al ; 

<= ; 


Raynsters. 


United States Rubber Company | 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 


8. ‘Nothing new under the sun.” Yes, 
there is—a new crochet stitch; ‘tis a firm 


peed de Le thine » chald 
one, too, and just the thing for a child 























: 
7 KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY =. 
iu m HIDES LARGE JOINTS | . 
} } * 
DAYS | t oof 
FREE ag pias 
neutr: lige shes odors = | ¥ a 3 
they occur. It does not check nor- 5 f 
mal natural functions, nor overpowe! Wainsiaesaceed SE 
one odor with another. Indispensabl di ' . < 
; and large joints, hides irreg 
everyone. Quickly applied ; mo larg 
. n in use ge‘ your shoe iL ‘/ 
ists the day through aetee tien ictal oles (Matin , I 
25¢ : 10es and if for right or left foot } 
The Fischer Manufacturing Co., 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia First National Bank Buildiag, Dept. 46, Milwaukee, Wis. 
r 











hey i Beautifully 
f iy om es : —_ y Curly, Wavy 
, a= ys Hair Like 
~ ph “Nature’s 
Own” 


In three hours you 
can have just the 








: | A SQ ry 






Makes Dressing a Snap 












" TAS G can’t t - ae . . ° , . “ee 
prettiest curls and VW 5 HIN Bieoagy “ i ape 11. Unlike No. 8, this sweater ha A baby hug-me-light, but made open under 
be Poveel An d they Deck ahaa Shee pockets, a deeper collar, and can be worn the arms to allow plenty of freedom An es pe- 
e > ime, wher qui menne is usec - = . - } Lay . Poe 7) 
f y meget nn em a garment to date without by a much larger child. cially good garment for an active child. 
efore rolling the hair in curler ; Toot rr * ' 
° K.l fam ped on ever = | PTT 0 tPA PR 2 TT SAUSTUSE1 E70, ST (Wi ENA as 
iqui i merine Waves & Co., IN 
N York City 
ew rOrk Ul N ed printed directions the use of its re ian ean ‘ yr > 
is perfectly harmless. Easily agviied with brush World's I Sn | NOTE sats — Guecss s for th Ad : ae: - “e ~ 4 re wae yd + these 
d J dasiens ay gina ay Pere ddvess the Fashion Denartment Preen 
Hair is nice and fluffy when combed out. Silmerine Fa r Manufacturer oo w s ey Pe ts v3 OR. AER Cp FRSen Wepertanem, TA GMS 
is also a splendid dressing. Keeps hair fine and ri - Montre Prag H cipal, sennsysvania. 
glossy. Directions with bottle. At your druggist's I Warsaw, | 
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In every hospital in the land, in every private confinement, the nurse or 
























doctor should say something like this to every new mother: 


j ABY’S life hangs upon his food-supply. more liable to be unsanitary, unsafe. In ster1l 
Without question, breast feeding is best. izing, the neck prevents a free circulation of 
But where that is impossible or where the boiling water and it needs swabbing inside with | 
mother can supply only part of the feeding, as a brush—and then the brush in itself becomes | 
well as in emergencies that may occur at any another likely source of danger. Mother’s most 
time, a bottle is the only resource. loving care can not guarantee that the bottle 
Remember, never once should a bottle with is surgically clean at every feeding. Just one 
a neck be used, because a bottle with a neck is unclean bottle may bring fatal results. 








Ask 
for the 





DQ Cs Nursing | | 
y  ¢ Bottle | 


The fact is, not one word can be said in favor As Near Perfection As Knowledge ] 


of the necked nurser—unless you are willing Can Make It 
to put baby’s life up against the few pennies’ 
difference in cost between it and the perfectly 
safe, sanitary Hygeia Nursing Bottle. 








The Hygeia is open like a tumbler and as 
easily cleaned. A servant can be trusted with 
the task. To protect the contents while in the 





The Hygeia the Invention ice-box, snap one of our air-tight ‘‘covers’’ 
Of a Physician i the top ol the ( . arEct hiling. The | 
broad, mon-collapsib/e rubber breast 1s nearest 


\ physician, an exrert in babies, nearly 


to mother’s nursing. The Hvgeia Nursing 


; ‘a : 
. 7 co C , 2c “ va. ‘ 2 
lost his own child through ICKNess Caused, Bottle 1s ideal from everv standpoint. 


as he decided, by the unsanitary, narrow- 
necked nurser that was the only kind avail- 
able at that time, nearly twenty years ago. 
He invented the Hygeia. His second child 
used it and never had a sick day through the 
entire nursing period. Since then, hundreds 
of thousands of babies have been benefited 
by the Hygeia Nursing Bottle. 


Hygeia Breasts can be obtained in Red or Black Rubber 


COUPON 








complete Hygeia 


Nurser Fre e 

















F Every bottle-baby in the lat rom the 
-_ home of the millionaire down t > poorest Physician's Adére 
ese tenement, should have the adva »s of the To Retail Drug Stores: \\' rst full for each Hyg 
— , advi | g Stores: X/ | ne me cogrentis 
At Dealers’ Everywhere Hyceia Nursing Bottle. filled out and returned to usduring the free week ber Hive 
y HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Inc., 1477 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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wrong. 





De Lone Press BUTTON 


You cannot sew it on 


WireSpring locks securely; 
never losesits “springiness: 


Washing can't rustit: iron- 
ing can't pressit outof shape. | 








thread. 











norinjure the fabric. 


| Smooth, attractive finish: 
no rough edges tocut the 


| THE De Lonc Hook«»» Eve COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Hooks and Eyes. Safety Pins 
Hair Pins, Toilet Pins 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
St. Marys, CANADA. 




















10 ) Named Darwin Tulips for 25 cts.| Send Me Your Hair 


as cee n of 10 
sorts heir enormous size and superlative 
beauty will be a revelation 10 large bulbs, 
different colors, mailed for 25 cents 

Also 10 best named German Irises for 50 cents 
Both lots 20 fine New Bulbs for 65 cents 
Treatise on Bulb Culture for garden and 
house, and Catalogue free with all orders 
Our CATALOGUE of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Lilies, Hardy and rare winter- 
plants FREI rO ALI 


bl g 
JOHN LEWIS Cc HIL DS, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 








I will make your old hair new at little 
cost, or take your cast-off switches, comb- 
ings, etc., as part payment on new, high 
class hair "goods, toilet articles, pe rfumes, 
ostrich feathers, corsets, etc. Get some- 
thing you need for something you are 
not using. Write for liberal offer and free 
Beauty Book. Your combings made into 
switches, $1.50. Mail your hair today. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 274 WIGS $8 
220 South State St.,Chicago and up. 





Send Us Your 


) Old Clothing 


We Dye it and Weave 











Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
Oriental patterns any color you 
want, amy size the equal of the high- 
price d store rugs 


Rugs, st 00 and Up 


Rev on eamless, soft, bright, dura- 
aranteed to ' wear 10 years 


order « omplet ed in fre ai s 


yOU SAVE 1-2 


Your old carpets and old 
clothing are worth money. 
Vr 





FREE—W rit 


signs in color 








nent offer and ‘fu 1 ~y nation 
> “OLSON RUG C 
Dept. A-43 40 Lafiin St., a tl. 


if not satisfied Every 


Blow, Bubbles, Blow! 


These bub- 
ble pipes sovTTT TS 


















‘t a6 We hove our fun | 
ae "but bles | Without any fiss 
les in the [ne Pipes of Pan 
make 


| ave nothing on us 
- Se 


wondrous _— 
A BUBBLE PARTY, 


chains - ad 









ther No. 1670 

ssible The bubble party with a b« v se pipes 
$ sure abe lively ly managed and he althful. Si ix bl wers ina 
pretty ti x with di ons, pc id for 20c « vr 3 packages for r 50 
With your purchase come sour helps ul guide to cheer ful Christmas 
shopping for all onanybody’s “list.""’ On72 pages are 1000 sugges- 
tions of complete gifts, nearlyall of which are new ideas and many 
so full of hon aracter as eas Ny to be ch 108¢ n as personal dato m- 
brances peerless g or 6c sta 





for it. The gam Gift po " ‘Bank Bldg., Pawtucket, ‘.. tT 














pert as usual 


UU 


Building as E Get Catalog 110 The Aladdin Co. Bay City. Mich. 


nf ALADDI 


Hous cur 


Houses 


eee Waste 
Save Money 
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Patterns [hat are Above the 
Ordi inary in Style 








No. 1001 Double No.9990 


Smart waist 


No. 1010—Lovely waist No. 1003 Ladies’ 


breasted Russian with separate over- with very wide revers fancy Russian blouse 
blouse. Sizes 36 to 44 blouse. Sizes 36to42 Sizes 36 to 44 15 Sizes 36 to 44 15 
15 cents 15 cent cents. cents. 








; 
—— 
Soe 
punts 
_ 
i =m 
Ww 


ad 
~~ 4 No. 9780 — Legging and 


gaiter patterns for misses 
nd children; not difficult 

Yj. to make. Sizes 2 to 16 
15 cents 


No. 9991 Good-looking skirt one- 


piece, gathered Sizes 24 to 32 licent 


No. 1043 Practica No. 1091—Chic dress, 
kitchen apron made in with two-piece skirt; 
one piece. One size good maternity dress. 


only 15 cents Sizes36 to42— 15cents. 


YATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the de 
prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency 
numbered designs shown in The 





he! 
: 
1050 


G 
No. 1052-—Dressy waist, to go No. 1061— Military waist made No. 1050—Separate waist; has 
with street suit. Siz 36 to for outing wear Sizes 34 to two styles of siceves Sizes 36 
12—15 cents. 42—15 cents. to 42-—-15 cents. 












No. 9591—Leggings and 
gaiters suitable for children 
and women to be made of va- 
rious materials. Sizes: small, 
inedium, large— 15 cents 99005 
No. 9995—Very new two-g 


Sizes 24 to 32 15 cents. 









en 


REN 


Ske 


x 





Practical 
dress for all occasions; 
has three-piece skirt 
Sizes 36to44— 15cents 


No. 1095 One-piece No. 1047 
dress; high-waisted ef 
fect. Slipson over head. 
Sizes 36 to42—15cents 


signs shown on this page can be supplied for the 
for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 


Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Pattern Department of The 
Philadel phia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the follow 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 


ing addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 


116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, California ; 404 South Fifth 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois ; 

‘The Home Book of Fashions” 
Patterns, 
coupon good jor any pattern sho 


is on sale at 


vn in it orin The 1 


or at any branch office. Price, twenty-five cents ; 


183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
the pattern counter of every agency for Home 


by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Sa 


When the dance-card is read- 
Then to Brightons and bed. 








Pajunion for Men and Boys Pajunion for Ladies and Misses 


This 2&2" Is Your Guide 
To Night V oe Satisfaction 


HIS YEAR you must use unusual care in buying sleepingwear, to protect . 
yourself against skimped, poorly made and ill-fitting garments. This year, oo 
even more than usual, the Brighton-Carlsbad blue label is your guide to he 
certain value. Eliminate risk. Get Brighton-Carlsbad with the blue label. nelette have no-Unnccessary 
Study the actual photographs and small diagrams here. Note the many “ oe pajama font. "8 ~ 
unique comfort and style features distinctive of Brighton-CarlIsbad. 


































— 


f\ 








On men’s nightgowns, the On pajamas and also on Pa In women’s nig ghtgov wns you Contrast this Brightoa-Car!: : ; &"/ 
circular bottom skirt is long junions—the stylish one-piece buy the size that corresponds bad gown, full in bu ski-t 4 ; 
and full and has no unneces pajamas now worn by thou with your bust. measurement, and body ith the usual gown — y ; . 
: re aT ee Tr coe sands of men and women (see namely, 34, 36, 38, etc. On yoke skimped ne ugh the body and : 7 j wes eer 
sary side openings. he € : laroe’ illusteation)--a button styles, the yoke is kept high I q r eh 1¢ : ody and J the oe 
width at hips, knees and at the ankle keeps the gar enough not to bind: not simply flared out at the feet to « a. Og ee Pe. 
bottom gives ample walking ment leg down snugly over dropped low to save cloth in give walking room. Brighton l y ay, <¢ 
room and the extra length the calf. There is no chance the full part. And allowance Carlsbad gowns give great ( : ee 
keeps the ankles covered and for chills. Nor can the trousers is made so gowns are full size width through bust, hips and “s 
warm. work up and bind in the crotch after laundering knees, 
3ut do not rely on pictures to prove Brighton- appearance as it lies folded on the counter, remember 
lsbad superiority. Ask your dealer to unpin and that the comfort value, the fit value and the satisfac 
1. up the garment that interests you. See both tion value are all hidden within its folds. Unfold 
antity and q'uality of material in our garments— Brighton-Carlsbad in the store. Prove for yourself 
‘ utmost in fabric value, that it has all these requisites 
h = . —iewe The Gz onts the Upper Illustrat . . “ 
1 all the fullness necessary seni endian Pee ee eS Saree in the highest degree. 
comfort. See all the little C. D, $1.75 to $6.00 Ask for Brighton-Carlsbad 
~ : x ¢ ale ar P . $1.25 to $1.50 A P D. $1.75 to “es 
ifort kinks that make each boys, aan women. by name. If our dealer can- 
517 ne. ‘as a WOMEN’S NIGHTGOWNS— . 7 
uctical 517 styles so different. 5. 4 12. 44, 46, $1.25 to $1.7 not supply you, write for our 
asions; $1 00. I " R 65 ‘Nigk »>B k’’ lg Tree 80 J 
skirt W S : a vier ones CHILD'S SLEEPERS Brie ; " : l 18 21t1e Boo and get free 80-inch 
scents. Vhen you judge a sleeping % an ore | r a Domes = oe . Rerkals be kraft paper measure so he can order 
> S ~ 8, 9, 10, $2.00; 4, $2.50. t 75¢ to $5 es . . 
ment simply by surface ie for you thestyle and size you require. 
for the ; 


any H. B. GLOVER COMPANY, Desk 1, DUBUQUE, IOWA 


quare, 
14 and Dealers and Retail Salesmen: - Write for samples and prices of this fastest selling and best known sleeping wear, and let 
h Fifth us send you our Retail Salesman’s Book, full of valuable selling suggestions. 
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2 ee ag . 
/— a 


Combination is that it 
comes in a Package Outht 
marked “‘RoyaL Society.’ 
For, like thousands of other 
women, you probably know that 
the quality of Royal Society 
Packages is unequalled —they 
offer a value that makes them a 
truly economical purchase. 


Ai Yew SOCIETY 





EMBROIDERY PACKAGE OUT- 
FITS offer shirtwaists, combinations, ) 
nightgowns, decorative pieces and arti- | 








cles for infants and older children. 

Many come entirely sewn, ready for 

the embroidery. They retail from 25¢ 

to $2 in the U.S. Each package con 

tainsinstructions and flossofexactly the | 

proper kind, size and twist to complete | 

the embroidery, Circular describing 

the Packages and acopy of “The Hope 

Chest”— a charming book of interest 

to all needle-workers, as well as pro- 

spective brides—sent free on request. | 
| 


Cordichet 


The Perfect Crochet Cotton 


a material worthy of the time and 
effort you spend in finishing any cro- 
chet work. Made of long-fibre Sea 
Island cotton, mercerized to give it 
the desirable lustre, possessing a won- 
derful smoothness and uniformity that 
lead to permanently beautiful results. 
White and Ecru, all sizes, 1 to 150. 
Boilproof colors 3, 10, 30, 50 and 70. 





40 Pages of New Articles 


The New Royal Society Crochet Book 
Envelope Combination No. 10—40 pages, illustrated—contains 
No. 678 directions for making many articles. 

Price $1.25 At all dealers or by mail, 10c. 








Your dealer has in stock or can 
procure any Royal Society article 


O 








: av C" 
SOCIING 
op H. E. VERRAN CO., INc. 
UNION SQUARE WEST 
NEW YORK 





Unexpected 
Invitation! 


—you consult your mirror 
with misgivings. If only 
you had time to run down 
to the hair-dresser, but 
you haven’t. In a minute 
or two, however, you can 
slip on a few 










WES? «1 ECTRIC 





p 


ax Aair Curlers 





and put on your! boudoir cap while you are changing your clothes 











hen when your hair is ready to do up you will have a pretty, soft 
wave, without heating, that will last all through the evening. 

West Electric Hair Curlers are guar- Card of 5 25c 
antec d not to injure the hall | hey Card of 2 10¢ 
ire also uaranteed to last a lifetim«s 


[here is nothing on the market like 
West Electric Hair Curlers. 


] ] 
Over hfty million in daily use. 










| OI sale at all dry voods and department 


stores or we will supply you direct if 





: 
you send us your dealer’s name, enclos- 










ing the price in either stamps or money 





Send for attractive booklet 


showing latest styles of hair 






dress easily done at home. 












West Electric Hair Curler Co. 
137 Columbia Averue Philadelphia, Pa. 






: \ LL you need know of this > 





A Mot 





| 
RNS Guide-Char r the designs shown on this page can be supplied for iif 
a, | If there is no agen r Home Patterns in your town, patterns of a 

de she in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number i) 
prt ‘ne fern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Squar yh 
phia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 NY 
t Avenue, New York City: 985 Market Street. San Francisco, California; 404 South Fi i 
Chi hi s; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Home Book Fashions” is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency f Home Pattern 

Orancn « Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coup . 






































1er Can Do Her “Bit” 











1 \ IVI eS } y > cy ( 7 | 4 Ail Ae - A, f { Em <*> lan = 
QO) Y iViAKINngs Wiotnes at riome = 
—) : 

No.1022—Empire- No. 1067—Mili No. 1020—Little No. 9964—Boys No. 1041—On¢ 
cut dress; three- tary dress in two. girls’ one-piece’ suit, with slip-on piece dress to sli; 
piece skirt. Sizes 4 pieces. Sizes 6 to. dress, belted. Sizes middy. Sizes 2 to overhead. Sizes 6 — 
to 10—15 cents. 14—15 cents. 2 to 8—15 cents. 6—15 cents. to 12—15 cents. 
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Journal for October. 


































A Stylish Shoe 


That Is 


Really Comfortable 


An enjoyable sen- 
sation of elegance 
and ease is always 
experienced when a 


Dr. A.Reed Cushion 



































Look for this 
mark on sole of 
women’s shoes 











Shoe is _— on the foot. Offered in the newest designs and most fash- 


ionable s 


shape s, the y satisfy the sty le requirements of the most fastidious. 


DrAReed Cushion Shoes 


en & Women 


For M. 


The Original and Genuine Cushion Shoes 


afford an unequaled degree of comfort. 
foot rests as luxuriantly as on a velvet rug, absorbs every shock to the body. 
It keeps the feet from experiencing any extremes of weather and eliminates 
new shoes. 


the discomfort of “‘ breaking in 


John Ebberts Shoe Co. and J. P. Smith Shoe Co. are pioneer makers of 
cushion shoes and exclusive manufacturers of the genuine Dr. 


The cushion in 


Cushion Shoes for men and women. 


The trade-mark, stamped on the sole of every Dr. 


is your assurance that you are procuring the real article 


first-quality leather and materials. 
We have ade _ in every city. Write 


the construction of the genuine Dr 


JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO. 


BUFFALO 
Makers of Women’s Shoes 


A. Reed Cushion Sole. 


J. P. SMITH SHOE CO. 


us for his name and a 


Address eit 


CHICAGO 


Makers of Men’s Shoes 











A. Reed Cushion Shoe, 


cross-section showing 


sole, on which the 


A. Reed 


-perfectly made of f 


her maker 
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—S[U.P. SMITH SHOE CO 


‘ic 
{- 





Look for this = 
mark on sole of = —\ 


men s shoe s 


MAKERS 
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Swear: EBBERTS SHOE co) 
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Bi Penge: 

















Made-to-Order Corsets 
Give Style, Beauty, Comfort 


In your own home our trained corsetiére 
fits a Nu Bone to your figure perfectly, 
deftly, with keen regard for your individual 
requirements. 

Nu Bone stays of triple interwoven wire 

a patented feature—give firm support, 
yet yield easily to every movement. They 
coax your figure into the modish lines you 
most desire. Nu Bone corsets may be 
washed frequently. The stays will not rust, 
or take a permanent bend. 

GUARANTEE-A new corset if a Nu 
| 
| 





Bone stay rusts or breaks within a year. 
Stvle book of graceful and fashionable 
models, and a sample of boning free cn 
request. 


The Nu Bone Corset Co. 
10 North Center St. Corry, Pa. 


Opportunity for refined, intelligent women to act as 
our exclusive representatives ina few unassigned localities. 
Training in corsetry given. 


——~_ To Polish 
! S) Mirrors 
iil] | dd jiust a very | 





H A \ 
drops of 3 OneO 
1 thewater. Don’t 
i! put the oil on the cloth. 


| Wash the mirror with 

Hy theoiland water—then | 

H polish with a soft, dry | 
cloth. A beautiful, last- | 

| : af 

ing brilliance will be 
















| your reward. Also try | 
Wh this 
} | * | 
al 3-in-One 
| treatment tomake yout 


cutglasssparkle. Make 


windows cle an 











bright. 

3-in-One Oil 1 

all good stores it Oc, 
Me and Se bottle 


also in 25¢ Handy O1 
Cans. 










FREE sample of 





















3-in-One and 

Dictionary of Uses. 
Three-in-One = | 
Oil Co. ys 
165 CVH. Broad- | 
way, New York §&f | 
| 


rAULAas rouse 
pie uit 
He \baicarts 














ALSKAYS - 
Dumenized 
FOOD 


| 
If your baby is not | 
the picture of health | 
and strength, try 
Eskay's 


We will ma‘l you 
large trial package 
iree on request. 
Smith, Kline & French Co. 

482 Arch Street 
“° > Philadelphia, Pa. 
+ ° Yor py a 
—_ — 
Make 


& Agents Wanted 
= Money 
@ selling guaranteed waterproof Kitchen Aprons 
rhree styles ana colors. WRITE AND LEARN 
HOW 10 OBTAIN SAMPLES WITHOUT COST 


Moss Apron Company, 793 Pilot Bldg., Rochester,N.Y. 
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cut party dress; one- 


dress in jumper style, 




















numbered designs shown in 


Philadel phia, Pennsyli 
116 Fifth Avenue, Ne 


fvenue, Chicago, Illinois ; 


: Home Pattern Company, 1 


to, Ontario, Canada. 








° Invitations, Announcements, Etc 
100 in script le g, it iding two 
e ng 2.75. 100 Visit 


ing Cards, 75c. \W 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1023 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


is on sale at the pattern counter of ¢ 


‘* The Home Book of Fashions 












$22.50 


for 


_ 5 minutes’ work 


| deere years ago, 

Mrs. Craighead, of 
Massachusetts, was calling 
on a neighbor who said, «J 
believe Ill subscribe for 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal.” 
Mrs. Craighead, instantly 
seeing a business opportu 
nity, replied, “Let me take 
your order.” She got it; 
and, stopping on the way 
home, she got two more 


oraers. 


All three friends are still 
subscribers. Each year 
Mrs. Craighead sends 
in the renewal orders, 
and earns anothercom- 
mission. Her total net 
profit on the original in- 
vestment of five min- 
utes’ spare time has 
been $22.50. 


Of . course she secures 
many other subscriptions 
now. In fact, although she 
is a busy housewife, her 
Curtis profits have paid 
for her daughter’s educa- 
tion and brought her a 
great deal of extra money 
besides. Many months she 
earns as much as $60.00 1n 
odd moments. 


This story illustrates the 
ease with which a Curtis 
business may be _ estab- 
lished, and the permanency 
and liberality of the profits 
that may be earned. 


In your own locality you 


ry) 
Qa momei;ill 


{71419 the Fal, aid WH 1nLler 


to bring you the extra money 


? 


}] LS VOuUr oO f 


that you need—this year, 
anda next year too! For de- 
tails of our cash offer, fill 
out and mail this coupon: 


yD on 


rHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


867 Independence Square, Philadelp 


Gentlemen: Please send me details of you 


money-making plan. 
Nam 


Addres 
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Every Red-Blooded American 


wants to be the owner of a U. S. Government war 
bond. In future years it will be a reminder that in 
the time of your country’s need you did “your bit.” 


By Owning a U.S. Bond 


oo You will be helping the Government whose 
flag protects you. 





You will be the owner of the safest kind of 
2-— interest-bearing security in the world—the 
direct obligation of your Government to you. 


You will have the satisfaction of clipping 
3- coupons and of knowing that your money 
works, even while you sleep. 


You Can Own a Bond Without Expense 


A United States Government war bond of the latest issue can be yours 
without expense under the plan we offer you. 
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seer aro 
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2 RBS 


If for a few weeks, or even a few days, you will give some of your leisure hours to introducing 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST and THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN to your friends and neighbors, the Curtis Publishing Company 
will give you one of the new United States Government war bonds. It won’t cost you a cent. 

This is an offer that you cannot afford to 
overlook. It gives you your opportunity to com- “ahew 

~ bine patriotism with sound business sense. You 
assume no obligation whatever by asking for 





The Curtis Publishing Company 


details. We will welcome your inquiry and give Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


you our best cooperation to help you acquire oe 
your howd quickly. | Gentlemen: W ithout obligating me in any way, please 
; ; tell me how I can obtain a U.S. Government war bond 

Just fillin the coupon opposite, and | without expense. 
mail it this evening. 


My name is 





Address_— 





City 
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Cidd-aheo? 


NECKLACE 


































; Start a Genuine Pearl 
| Necklace for Your 









Little Girl 
| Your Family and Friends will 
‘| Keep it Growing L 

The Add-A-Pearl neck- Y 


lace consists of Genuine 


























Oriental Pearls, possessing | 





' real and lasting beauty of 
» 
1 the truest worth. 



















——— 





There are twelve sizes to 
select from—as low as 


$5.00 and up to $150.00. 


Additional pearls for any 
r || amount may be added on 
eee” | 
; Descriptive folder and name of 





















£105-5 PEARLS ’ 
#5.0¢ 


“ee@e*” , 


— 


: a — —= 





£109-9 PEARLS 


oe 410.00 


all gift occasions. 


your nearest dealer on request. 


The Add-A- Pearl Co. 
108 North State St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


tut, 12. 7eAms 








sENS-15 PEARLS 
#3000 




















ALPHABETS S fr A Practical Gift You Can Be a Nurse 


/ Scholarships in Resident Two Ye ir 
; } for the friend who does af Course. Lowratesforhometraining 


embroidering. 3 big Sheets THE HOSPITAL 


Ma 
8 I ee tegen By my wO EXTENSION COURSE 
\) Instruction under physicians 
nd graduate nurses. 20 years’ 






EMBROIDE RING with carbon and full dir 
experience. Send for free books 


3: ( ( 
( Gill boxed; only 30c. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale Et here or Direct. Send l 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, ere Sr ey ay 








2223 Chestnut St., 
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cologne bottle 
of exceptional beauty 


oe 
















a. ry 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 















rfun or toilet water. Cut 
stopper fits snugly in neck of bottle. 
At vour dealer’s, or sent prepaid East 


bf =soof Missouri River, $1.35; West of 
Missouri River, in Florida, Maine and 
Canada, $1.50 


Send for illustrated booklet 
A. H. HEISEY & CO, 
Dept. 31 Newark, O. 
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TRADE MARK 
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}GLASSWARE| 


A] | hae Tae AR el 
FOR THE TABLE 
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Send for Booklet 


ire foot comfort without ugliness, if 












If you de 


you wish for 







or if you 


booklet on 


absolute foot freedom, 
have foot troubles, send for our 
Plastic Shoes 


Plastic S 

















Thayer McNeil Company 
12 West St. Boston 
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A Fashion Servic 
Not Only Differe sit 
But Authentic 


Is the One We are Offering Our Readers. 
It is Different Because it is Personal and 
Gives You Any Information Regarding 
Fashions Just When Such Information 
is Needed. It is Authentic Because Our 
Editors are in Constant Touch With 
the Fashion Centers. 


@ 


] OW much more up-to-date this way is 

than the old way of pub lishing a fashion 
department in a magazine! You don’t have to 
wait thirty days for the next number; you 
have your special need met at once, personal 
to yourself. Take most of the fashion depart 


ments—do they meet your special need? No! 
You browse through the pages and, when yo 
have finished, you say: “I can’t find what I’m 
looking for or had in mi ’ Of course 

can’t, it isn’t there—you have special nee 


We are repeatedly a 
lish more.fashions— we don’t because the thou 
sands of women who are using this new personal 
service tell us it is the greatest improvement in 
a fashion department ever conceived. 

The Fashion Editor gives each month a 
smattering of what’s what in the realm of fash 
ion, but, the space allotted to fashion being 
limited, he is unable to cover many points he 
would like to cover. It is because of this fact 
that you are asked to write him personally if 
there is anything you are in doubt about—no 
matter what the question is, so long as it’s 
about fashion he will be only too pleased to 
help you and give you his advice. All he re 
quests is that a stamped, addressed envelope 
be inclosed when writing 


sked why we don’t pub 


Your Hair Requires Particular Attention Just 
Now, for When Clothes are Scarce One Must 
Turn One’s Attention to Natural Attractions. 


oO YOU Ww why French womel ire 
1) aad; sO wade dei ed It isn’t entirely 
on account of their clothes; no, indeed; it 
because of the attenti they give to the se 
eral details that go to make up the sn 
turned-out woman And of all these thi I 
i 1 





est points 


st imped, addressed envy 
The Women at Home Will Make Over Many 
Garments That in Normal Times Would be 
Thrown Away, Feeling They Were Not Worth 
Bothering With. Every Woman Realizes That 
by Making Over These Garments She Will be 


Doing Her “*Bit.’’ 
W! CAN pl 
W ire i ! 
thanks we receive t i ‘ 
red our qui personal fas} r i 
hundred per cent tft the | Pert Ss jy 
haven't a ld garment tor er entirel 
but one you want to fre i new t 
here a t if ell y« 
h WwW il 1 be i olte t ( ( t ll 
If you feel there i v possibl ‘ by 
ot ervice to v« r 

hi lot} e sl : 
] re ft hel +} ¢ 
Lo! Lo ¢ ! n We 

r service i he incl r f 

tamped er velop 

To Make Children’s Clothes is Easy, as They 


are So Simple —That is, 
Materials to Work With. 
are Short, 


if One Has the Proper 

But Often Lengths 
Old Clothes From Which to Make 
Over are Skimpy and Worn, and Altogether the 
Mother is at Her Wit’s End to Know What to Do. 


. is} ust Case these that we fe 
we « ve of inestimable ser to rt 


+} 


r rec ( 


Are You Going to be Married This Winter? If 
You are, We Advise You to Send for a Little 

*  19-Page Book the Fashion Editor Kas Written, 
Which Tells You How to Prepare a Trousseau 
as Cheap as $25. 


to book also contai illustrations of 
bridal bouquets and veils, beside giving 
lots of information that a bride should have 
Tis a splendid little book The price is only 
15 cents. ddress all your correspondence 


referring to this column to 
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Certainly 
eels Goog 


\ hot water bottle “feels good" when 
ever there are aches or pains It's the 
easiest way to apply heat and isa neede1 
home comfort yuld never | 
without eful in many wa ind 
pensable in sickness 

The No. 40 “ Wearever Hot 
Water Bottle gives good ice for 
a long time It has no seams or 
bindings to leak because it i 
moulded in one piece not ce 


mented together The patented 


wide-funnel-and-neck strengthen 


the bottle and protect your 
hands. Smooth, sanitary finish; 
maroon color; six sizes, (0O—0— 
1—2—3 and 4. Sizes 00 and 0 
_ in Blue. 

sk your druggist to show 


you a No. 40‘‘ Wearever."” The 








fine value he offers will please 
you. Also ask him to s 
a No. 24 ‘‘ Wearever'"’ Fountain 
Syringe, another serviceable 
article which merits your at 
tention 


Booklet Free 


how you 


| The Faultless 
Rubber Company 








i ’ An Atmosphere 
| that charms 


The atmosphere that breathes 
exquisite taste in one’s home 
is charmingly reflected in 
hangings of “Kapock” Sunfast 
and Tubfast Drapery Fabrics. 


bys eipladdy 


KA POCK 


SUN 


S NSF nga) 





etowrtnsD 
"NOT 4 WORM sax 


Captivating colors and pat- 
Look for the basting thread 
trade mark in edge of genuine. 


A. THEO. 
Dept. O 





| 

| 

=] 

3 

terns at your favorite store. 
| 

| 


ABBOTT & CO. 
Philadelphia 










Upon request 
fy ur dealer, 
we will send 
Free, samp! 
book showing 
256 Kapock 
styles 
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=“Bach yedte Bioumanda i econom * 
ical Women take advantage of © 
early fall bargain discounts on 


_ Albrecht Furs 
Vt —— f 







1655 
‘s Dont delay-\ * 
you will order non-. 
p in advance cf the ex. *: 


_ treme rush season- ; 
before Nov - fot, *: 
you can buy the : 
best quality, Late at 
style famous Albrecht *, 
Turs,ct 10% discount.“ 


) Socicty leadersand 
women of fashton, 
wear Albrecht Furs 
because of their world 
wide reputation for 
, le and thetr 
; tendid apality 


he Albrech 

/ Guaranty 
Our suly-two years & 

erhorica in Manu-? 

B facturing furs dtthe : 
tr center of aon 7 ge 

‘insures you 

and style. Al ee. 

Furs are sold Sake gt 

their commen Psh 

names. Youtake no ° 

risk. Fach Albrecht : 

fur Ls covered bu a ~: 

bond. guaranteeing © 

kind and quality © 

oh5 '}  furjaccessories and wor 

re  _ ship,and it will be shipped-¢ 

5 he you "subject to your inspection” 


A Send Postal- Free Fur Book: 
The Albrecht ‘Fur Facts and Fashion’”* re 
: Book , illustrates and describes in: 
let xt ithe newe ‘ adv. inced designs: : 
* in Surs ,at s sensati nal ly low prices.Im : 
‘deed it cont ains valuable informat mS 
bout furs thot cannot be obtained » 
lsewhere. Yc A wi U Sind too, just the: " 
id of fur and style of garment you *: 
> want at the price tou are-willing tt pay : 
Write Now-for Catalog Ho.10: ° 


ne E. albpectt & SO 


ST. PAUL DEPT.A-1 MINHESOTA 


Set Bh wet Eee et ee 


Fr te 


* 
Fe Ek” Preece et PORE Te eas tne t 


OO *r+ss 


=A 
= 
eo 
4 








A= 
| A 
| Di 
i 1ary of a 
2 . 
| | gee : 
| 4 erfect Coiffure 
} q 7A.M Done up for the day in just 
Wy § the most becoming style. Covered 
= §} neatly with a Fashionette, though | 
=| i look so fluffy I'd never know it if 
I hadn't seen it adjusted 
1 P. M. Out to a luncheon. The ra 
Fashionette was still keeping me in | Uae 
place perfectly 
7 P. M. All ready for dinner and not BF 
a curl out of place. I have been the Ba 
} envy of every other woman all day Res) 
| and yet my whole reputation really m 
‘ | depends on the Fashionette 


idas hionette ei 
| Invisible HAIR NETS te 


are made of finest human hair, steri- 
lized and prosneeee for absolute invisi- 
bility and exceptional strength. In 









self-conforming, cap-shaped, or all- 
over styles each in a sanitary en 
velope. At all good stores. 
15 each—two for a quarter. 
White or grey—25c each. 


lonial alit 
Samstags ® pus Yo 


~ enn 





a ili. 

















WHAT YOU CAN 
DO WITH 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Just a single 
handkerchief 
was required to 
ornament the 
front of this 





’ ( sim ple, pla in- 
4 / * backed corset 
es f cover; beading 
ety dhe / with ribbon was 
i; ay rt & / used at the top 
\ \ ch / ] to add to its 

\ oe } attractiveness 
>, 
















a 

— at 
Four hemstitched handkerchiefs were used on the 
envelope chemise sh n above It 1s finished 


iin ribbon-run beadin Ind (in 









NOTE—The illustrations of underwear show s 
st how the har sdkerchiefs wer employed that n 


ns have been prepared, but if there is anything in 


to Know, we Willi glad 


the Fashion Department, THI 








the reply, inclosing a stamped, 


» Independence Square, Philadel- 
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ECAUSE it’s the under- 


wear that fits without 
being pv//ed into shape, your 
friends will say: 


“You MUST buy 


for ese and Children 


» =-« It has so many exc/usve comfort-giving features. 
» The illustration at the left shows ATHENA, 
4 the underwear shaped to fit the figure. 


ba The bag-like gar- 
“<<? ment at the right is 
§ the ordinary under 
! wear you buy unless 
you are wearing 
ATHENA, which@ 
Costs no more than 4 
Ordinary underwear. 
@ All sizes, weights and 
Pgualities at the prices you @ 
4 have been accustomed to @ 
E Pay. ; 
Ask for ATHENA® 
Underwear at your local 


dealer’ s. 


MARSHALL FIELD 
& COMPANY 
social 


CO OOOO OI OSI 


ATHENA Ordinary 
Underwear Note the Contrast Underwear 








WAVY 
Ss HUMAN HAIR 
—recommended by dentists; 


—given the highest award MONEY BACK IF 

) ) e e , NOT SATISFIED 
at the Panama-Pacific | | write tor “voave corrrures,” cur FREE CATALOG of 
GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS 





Exposition. 








FRANCES ROBERTS C0.., 100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 301, New York 





MOTHERS! 
Stop Saying ‘‘DON’T’’ to Your Children 











There is a ‘‘Better Way’ to Reach Them 
For Your Own Sake as well as for Your Children’s Sake 


It Will Make THE CHILD’S It Will Work 
Life Happier Wondersinthe 
and Easier Developmentof 

For You ALLOWANCE CHART Your Children 














| wl \ \ 
Cil il \ 
\ RN SAl RY 
a "0 
A Mother’s Invention for Mothers 
Lhe chart is 8 x Il inches, pt nte on | 
sheets one for each week in the vear. ] il nstruct ns for IS v1\ t K \ 
great success in thousands of homes. A Silent Miracle Worker. 
Price $1.00 per copy, charges postpaid 
The best investment of One Do] ll; you eve made. Re 
satisfied, return It ar He cteanarinte ons will be refunded. SEND FOR [1 TODAY! 








| ROWLAND & IVES, Publishers, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City } 
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Children just love Ralston. They 
never tire of it. The delicious flavor 
of the whole wheat tempts their ap- 
petite and makes them ask for more. 


Ralston 


WHEAT FOOD 


is good—good to eat—good to 
grow on—good economy. 


It provides a growing child with the very 
elements needed to build a strong consti- 
tution. Ralston also helps to promote nor- 
mal action of the digestive organs. 


One cup of Ralston makes six tempting 
dishes. This is real economy. 








Get a package from your grocer today. The 
whole family will enjoy it. 
In checkerboard packages, only. 


Sample Packages — Ralston Wheat Food, Purina Whole Wheat 
Flour— Purina Branzos, the nutritious food laxative. Send 10c for 
prepaid sample packages of any two—each sufficient for one meal. 
Recipe folders free. 


Ralston Purina Co., 810 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
What Mothers say of Children in Contest 


RALSION a We = 


= & 


Fe 













2 s ha ved : i 
wv th i realt : mor aa 
— ‘ She will eat Ralston Whea 
| be mu nget —_ Food and let everything 
’ a Has Ra M - aa * and 
“ " f : 
. chs By t " 
, ' 7 — able . i in 
> t ixative Z 
i : Did a hild natura 
akfa 
I begar ng 
7 1 t Has shown a i 
With a flavor all its own tk 
F a ting Ralst 
G3 x 4 
Ri 7 ate : . 
oh how re gula 
P|] CHILDREN | : hn 
Const ation diff t " I t beer k a da Has Ralst m ewes ning 
his breakfast ar er ng fte i Se nd dish for er I 4 1, 
with great relish f it he ste t 


i P 


URINA MILLS ST LOUIS MO.,U.S.A. 


Winners of the Ralston Development Contest 



























Ast, Prize $100—HIelen Marie Bittner, Meyersdale, Pa $2.50 Prize Winners (Continued) $1.00 Prize Syenners Gremio) 
ei 50—George Wm. aldwin, Terre Haute, Ind . Geo. E. Ogilvie, N.Y Wisaels Saunders. ie a ae , Pa 
ard % 25—Marian Berry, Arkansas City, Kansas. Maurice E. Tipton, UI Hazel O. Blanchard, Mass. Robt. Deering, M 
4th 15—Linnie M. Eaton, Stonington, Maine. Wm. Ray Lyness, Mas Pauline L. Sherman, Ohio Helen M. Davidson, Kan 
5th “* 10—Donella M. McCulloch, Hot Springs, N. ¢ A. Violet Clark, Pa Richard Deering, Mo Geo. Warren, Fla 
Charlotte B. Lyness, Mass. Donald Alleri, Mass Edw. Beilman, N. ¥ 
$5. 00 Prize Winners Loring W. Blanchard, Mass. Leland Chipley, N. ¢ 
a 6 2 s. Sens, oS Exneet Dieteehd, 2. ¥ $1.00 Prize Winners 
7 ‘4 Lele Seeler, Ma n ildwin, Ind 
fA 8 ) ( F R. Bickley, Pa 41 Robt. A. Brown, N. J Marcella I cee Il Spender D. Reed, Jr., N. D. Ada \ 
Pe 9 | K are E. Met Pa 42 Cole Scott, N. ( :dmund Kolbe, Mass B. M. Seward, Jr., Mo Ruth t 0 
10 ‘ Merriss, N. J 43 Wm. Keele Ma Charles ¢ ton d, Pa Harold B. Rollin, Jr., Me Jas. | ' 
ed 11 . IS. Shhetand: cat Silas tastes. he Eliz. Blanchard, Mass Ivan Hassler, Il R. Henry 
“ 12 t M M 45 Paul Willson, N. H Sam D. McNish, Ark Rutledge Hammond, S. ¢ Mildre 
13 k 29 t | \ 1 46 « Keeler, Ma Robt. S. Hedden, Ala Virginia L. Reed, Mass Roger 
J 14 |} 30 ¢ Ve N 47 Frat E. Reed, ? Agnes FE. Bennett, N. J Edna M. Kossmann, Pa Wm. ¢ 
1 31 t N 48 Frastus Phil ( Ph. L. Brumfield, M Marion Snow, Ot Rot \ H ( 
& 16 3 \ 49 Be L. Ainsle I \ Oliver Dow, Ma Jack T. P an, N.Y R " zg MW ( ) \ ! 
Be 1 MI mn M 1 <¢ > Shoal WW 4 \ " I N I t n 
1 4 y Wa | h ) Ha M ! Ma M 4 h E I i S 1 
1 Ver a | N \ ( ( ( I ] ( I B M t 1 M I Head. Tex 
20 3€ B | I D M D D. B h Ar arr N M I. B N Margaret B. | N. J 
21 37 4 I } t M Ka S Pa M K } I I t W. oO 
g 38 S Ir H 1 i N.D I I ( Frank H i H I M 
I J M k S M Rot H I J I Ca 
$2.50 Prize Winners n, ( i M é Diet N.Y C. Dorothy R M Vath Kiitentcarts:. Die 
( ( } M A.S ( Verna Flueg I puetia 2. lson ty J 
) I M Ga. Norman ( H Alan P. Bloebaur Tex Rayr W J 
I N.M a N.H Roger K.S I Gladys E. Hedden, Ala A lic Se: Hiedice yt 
I N le, ( Johns I Vernon Kuehr I Dorothy Robertson, Oh Allen L. Brownlee, Conn 
H D M rown, N. J Wi Cole Jr.. M Chas. J. Tribble, Colo. Luther G anal Or 
‘ D. ¢ a Ww. i Ron Oo I M. Roberson, Mich Chas. A. Fitts, Mass Ev. C. Gifford, Mass 
( I an, I Rot L. He I t Gildehaus, Mc “ya am Burns, Pa Richard Pelky, N. H 
M N. J rge Bill, Il John Breeman, N. J Ma tte Gutches, Ohio Herbert McKean, Pa 
H Ss I r, Conr Rayfield M. Keisling, R. I. W a M. Gerspach, ( if Jen D Weitlauf, Ohio Margaret E. Moffatt, N. J. 
C.3 n gg. N.Y Harriet M. Fitts, Mass Dorothy H. Young, Mass N. J May Van Blarigan, Pa. Albert I Roberson Mich 
N.M Vm. S. Cheatham, N. ¢ Esther M. Ma a bi Ferrell Nicholl, Tex. ss Alice C, Young, Mass Harriet M. Walton, Mass. 
M I P. Cochran, I bert pley, N. ¢ Clark M. Chan ah srlin, Ohio Marvin G. Nieb uhr, Tex C. Lowell Medd, N. J Helen Hobbs, Kans 
I n A. Matthews, Conn. francis Deering, M« Edith G. Stafford, N. J Clinton Molitor, N. J Edw. C. Morgan, N. H Robt. S. Forman, Ohio 
I S en A. Weitlauf, Ohio Kennedy, Ruth Nolte, Ind I lizabeth Burdick, Neb Theo. B. Buck, Ill Thos. F. Head, Tex. 
I i Ss M.K I Corinne Gantz, W. Va F. R, Stutzman, Pa Stanley G. Miller, Mass. Beatrice M. Reifsteck, lowa 
( S. Hedden, A f, OF Ch A. Prechtt, O Fred T. Robbins, Maine Ruth H. Fernold, Mass Warren A. Lawrence, Ohio 
( ( I War k, Il Leon R. Ogilvie, N. Y Robt. H. Warfel, Ay a Charlotte Stroebel, Ohio Letha A. Reed, Pa, John H. Reynolds, Ga 
1 i « I A tt, M N.Y Arthur McKean, Pa Wendell Phelps, M Harold G. Lyness, Mass Louisa Schroeder, Pa Earl Keeney, N.Y. 
| R Al Snow, O man, Pa Juliette Kolbe, Mass Eliz. 1. Boyle, Oh Helen L. Gunn, lowa Howard B. Rote, N. J L. H. Hamm, N. H 
\ 1 \ Jar Tod Ir ng, P. Bernice B. Lyness, Mass Esther Fienning, Ind Harriett Semple, Conn. A. Eugene Williams, lowa Wilbur A. Hall, N. C. 
4 t M. |} I } Shipeck, W Beckwith, Arthur Gildehaus, Mo Helen E. Dodge, Ohio Selma Gildehaus, Mo. Darius Shabaz, Wis. Edwin Greene, N 
\ \ 7 L.H M Geo. R. Brown, Ohio Florence Ross, Mich Robt. F. Engle, Jr., Pa. Delbert Lindgren, N. Y. Earl H. Keisling, R. I 
\ } » I I I Min Tex ee, Mo Ruth E. Shailer, R. I Marjorie I. Miller, O John B. Diefe nba h, Ill Jean Engle, Pa. Grace E. Horning, Pa. 
Kee M \ ~ J. Rose, O Anna K. McClure, Pa flizabeth ilman, N. ¥ Ralph Glazier, N. H Ruth M. Oskin, Kans Alfred B. He Ill. Anne G. Walton, Mass Sarah M. Richardson, Mo. 
ar B. Je P Ft I. K n Pa John A. Lawr Ohio » Ohio Geo. C. Caine, Pa Omar Shabaz, Wis Virginia B. M eh ll, Pa Dorothy Kennedy, Vt Constance Harrell, Cal. 
oO MI S. ( H.} I Charles Snow, Ot Frank J. Fleming, Mass Wm. J. Alverson, Ga Artha L. Bloebaum, Tex Violet G. Blanchard, Mass. John F. Wood, Mass. 
t W I « Schau, M Robt. B. Wet I Marion Spi N.Y Richard Fienning, Ind Nellie M. Francis, Wis. Frances E. Miller, N. ¥Y Reg. K. Miller, Ohio 
| Me( ( 1 E M D Pa Wm. 1 ntaaies Pa James Ferguson, Ind Lester S. Dow, Mass. Mary C. Pearce, Ohio Alex. MacMillan, Ky. 
. H. ¢ I a d Fr W. Stewa lowa 











Robt. M. Levi, N. J Jas. C. Diefenbach, I'l Paul E. Young, Mass Walter D. Miller, N. Y. Fredk. Pearce, Ohio 





Good to the very last 
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BEGIN YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS NOW | 























BEAR % 
BRAND 
NOLIN IS 
‘Standard of Quality: 
. m he 


" 






‘ Z , 











The “Tam” Idea in a New Cap and Hat 





13] 


lhe New It 





Novelties to Wear 





Slip-On in Pale Blue, Blue Silk and 
White Swan’s-Down Trimmings 


| HE forecast for 
autumn and win- 


ter shows no lessening 


For Outings — Not Sports—the 
3 I 


Tailored Sweater and Hat 


popularity of the 
weater, which mean 
that nothing 1 
ceptable can be sug- 





nore ac- 


gested for Christma 


college 








\ Lovely Negligee in Pale. Green and White, Soft, Light and Warm, and 


a Rust-Brown Slip-On for Sport or Under-Coat Wear 














Bear Brand Yarns have for generation 


been supreme in quality, soltness, Gur 
bility and wonderful colorings. 
f 


new convenience will be 
















Special BEAR BRAND 
Yarnkraft Books 








f Kr tting 
Vol. 15—15c. et veal 
L 5 Fee ae ue i taal 
wrap show a ve) 
Vol. 16—10c. Brimful of pract 
Sane fants and (includes tt 
sw ater 
Vol. 17—10c. Featuring 
rts, tams, s pers, vests, et« 


ish sk t shown) 


Get All Three of These Books. 


Bear Brand Yarns have been officially 
endorsed by the American Red Cross 
and The Navy League of the U. S. for 
knitting the comfort garments for our 
Army and Navy. 











Official directions sent free. 





For the Auto Shopping Trip on a Cool 


The Graceful Effect of a Fleecy Scarf Morning — Turban of Silk, Braided Lightweight xcket for Cold Days If you cannot procure Bear Brand Yarns 
a * Books from your dealer, write to us 
NOTE—Working directions for all these illustrated designs can be supplied in a printed leaflet for 10 cents and pos nts). Address the BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS. Inc. 





Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 107B Grand Street, New York. 
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Women !ove taffeta 

Ys above all silks be- 
cause it is the silk which is 
never out of place; because 
it is always dressy; because 
it can be worn on all occa- 
sions. 
_ ForthenewFall Suits, Dresses, 
%%, Waists, Gowns and Dancing 
Frocks, thousands of women 
are demanding 


PEN-W-TEX 
MONEYBAK 
TAFFETA 


- “Our Bond is woven in the 
Selvage’’ 
MONEYBAK,, the taffeta 
with the “ Chiffon Finish,” is 
guaranteed to wear two full 
seasons or your money back. 





An ordinary taffeta is adul- 
terated to give it “body.” 
MONEYBAK is all pure 
silk and pure silk is the 
strongest thread of its size in 
the world. 
You'll be delighted with 
MONEYBAK;; with its 
shimmering lustre — with its 
crisp and dainty pufhiness — 
and with its lasting beauty. 
And there's Pen-Tex 
“CRAVENETTE” Fin- 
ished Silk — of the same 
family aa MONEYBAK— 
® but a silk that is proof against 
damage by moisture. Ejther 
silk represents economical 
buying. You'll find them both 
at any good store. 


Here’s a Book 
You Will Want 


P FREE waits. tiie 


i a valuable little book of style 
‘ hints, woh tells you how to 
I plan your var campaign 
i economi ly nt to you 
Hl FREE, together with a sar 
i ple of * MONEYBAK 


Taffeta. Send for your copy 














Pennsylvania 
7 Textile 
% Company L 
Room 332 (| 
\ 
i? \\s 38 East 25th St. 
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\ New York, NY. Me Sil 
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Many Variations in Picture > 
* 
Frames are Easy to Make Z 
| rt 
| 
| WY Yi Mal 
| pom 4, 
¥ o C14 
| 
W724, Wianad P 
Wita Wood Paper 
y « LA Y\ A d © ¥ Xa ( ae 
) m] 1 “oan ° 
By John T. Barlow | 
| 
= a = = | 
| 
ITH just a little careful work there are many lovely 
~hristmas gifts that can be made, using Japanese wood 
Christ gifts that t 1 g Japan 1 
paper. It comes in a variety of soft colorings and different 
grains suitable for almost any object. The basis for the 
objects on this page is either a soft wood or a composition 
board, to which the Japanese be is glued and then rubbed 
down to remove all irregulari The designs are cut from a | 
contrasting color and glued on ‘If you use a stencil patter: 
for yaur decoration the stencil : may id on the articl Ag: 
to determine the exact position of \ lesign, and the out- * i S : 
line may be lightly penciled to indicate where the cut piece ee E 
are to be placed. For the small boxes a cigar box furnished F 
the basis, and glass protects the wo 1 the two trays. we 
+} 
ex 
il “tt 
ne 
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diagram with directions 
for the various objects pictured 

receipt of ten cents to 
st of service. Your letter aah re- ae A= 
mittance may be addressed to Mr. John T. 
Barlow, in care of the Art Department, THE 
Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Neen nn ae ! 


Note— Working 
and description 
above may be had upon 
cover the c¢ 





The Oak- 
Cood 


\ Most Attractive 


Stand Easily Made 


For Waste Paper. 
Leaf Design is 


Flower 


Independence 











ste 
ONE apiece ail 


ave 
| Touch 


n Handwor! 


Stitch and a New Scarf 


in Tatt 
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and can be char 
to garment with pe 

They are all shown, with 
instructions | heti 
Lady 

Books on 

the Richar 


ns for crc 














( RICHARDSON’S iy 


Mercerized Crochet Cotton 


Richardson Silk Company 
Dept. 16, Chicago, Ill. 


fson's Spool and 


Makers of Richar 


Embroidery Silks 


ah Be 
Pay La 


sien 
As 
Pee 
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An Announcement of 
Great Importance About 





For Men and Boys 


i. the articles of Men’s and Boys’ apparel 
£ X shown in this picture are protected against 
moisture by the “Cravenette” Finish. Below 
is the list of manufacturers who make these gar 
ments and who can supply your dealer with them. 
You have probably seen their names advertised 
In magazines and newspapers: 








1-2-16. ‘‘ Patrician’’ Cloth 


OST of yourclothesare 
thrown away months 
too soon because of the dam- 
aging effects of moisture. 
Moisture is the worst enemy i 
of cloth. 


The same idea that used Py 
to be applied to raincoats can 
now be had in all your ‘ 
clothes without in any way 
sacrificing style or appear- ES 
ance. 
You can now buy a// your Se 
clothes, from hats down to 
shoes, for men, women and 





children, protected against the : 








damaging effects of moisture by 
the new “Cravenette” Finish. 





““Cravenette””’ 1s mot a rain- 


oe 


coat. It 1s mot any particular 
fabric. The ‘‘Cravenette’”’ 
Finish can be applied to any 


rr 


kind of fabric—of silk, wool or 
cotton—for making any kind 
of garment. 


A “Cravenette’’ Finished 
garment is 7of waterproof any 
more than a bird’s feather 1s 
waterproof. But a_ wetting 
does not hurt the feathers of a 
bird. No more does it hurt a 
“Cravenette’’” Finished hat, 


sult, dress or overcoat on a 





man, woman or child. 











Hats and Caps—Spear & 


Company 


3. Felt Hats—E. A. Mallory & 


Sons, Inc. 


4. Straw Hats—The Townsend 
Grace Co. 


5. Wrist Watch Bands— 


Jac ques Depollie rW oon 


6. ‘““Duxbak”’ Hunting Suits 
| tica Duxbak Corporation 
7. ‘‘Griffon’”’ Suits—L. Greif & 
sro. 
8. ““Suedetex’”’ Wool Gloves 
Suedetex Glove Co. 


9.14. ‘‘Notair’’ Sweaters — 
rhe Pennsylvania Knitting Mill 
10-11-12. Cloth Uppers—Sup 


) hoe manufactu 


13. ““Griffon”? Overcoats —L 
Greif & Bro. 

15. ““Crompton’’ Corduroy— 
Crompton-Richmond Co., In 

17. Golf Bags 

Also the following articles not shown 

in the pictures: 

‘*Romelink’’? Hammocks— 
New York Couch Bed Company 

**Sabic”’ Tents—Fred F. Sabey 
Company, Inc. 

The custom tailor in your city who shows 

Bruner Woolen Company’s fabrics can 


supply the ‘‘Cravenette’’ finish on the 
clothes you order from him. 





\ garment suchas aheavy coat your money in “Cravenette’ 


is practically rainproof when 
protected by the “Cravenette”’ 
linish. A““Cravenette’”’ Finished 
Silk Dress on the other hand 1s 
not rainproof at all—but a wet- 
ting will not Aurt it and every 
woman knows how even moist 
ure will ruin an unprotected silk. 

You have a right to expect 
the ““Cravenette”’ Finish in all 
your clothes just as much as you 
have a right to expect good style, 
good material, fast dyes or a 


perfect At. You get more for 


KRBRE-—Make this 


together with 


Finish, with our compliments 


You can’t treat clothes with the ‘“‘Cravenette”’ Finish yourself 


That’s 1 factory process. But you can 
works. Send for 
powder into a glass of water then try 
water. You'll find impossible. This 


your friends—get them to try it too. 


Send for package of powder NOW and 
send you a book describing just how the 
yrotects your clothes, together with catalog sheets from some of the 
ominent manufacturers who apply the ‘“Cravenette” Finish to 
their garments. Write for book and powder TODAY. 





Experiment: 
y perform a f 1 


big book describing 


for yourself how it 
awe P ] " S} L- = thi 
€ owader. laKe tnis 
to wet your finger in the 
experiment will astonish 


i package of “‘Cravenett 


at the same time we'll 
‘““Cravenette”’ Finish 


Kinished Clothes because the 
fabrics wear better and look bet- 
ter while they wear. Insist upon 
it. You can get it by asking 
your dealer. We do vot manu- 
facture or sell either fabrics or 
garments. Weprocessthe fabrics. 
Look for the word 
C64 fe ) Vi a> 
Registered in the U. S. Patent Office 
woven in the label of a garment 


or stamped on the fabric, wher 


Cver clothes are sold. 


i fascinating water 


the “‘Cravenette 


cS or « 3 
theepruveakht? Finish) 
FoR ALL YOUR CLOTHES J’ 


] 





Cmcnelled. USA 


354 Fourth Avenue 


Room 1761 


New York, N. Y. 
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For Women and Girls 


LL the articles of Women’s and Girls’ 
apparel shown in this picture are now 
being manufactured, protected against moist- 
ure by the ‘‘Cravenette’’ Finish. Belowisthe 
list of manufacturers who make these gar- 


ments and who can supply 
your dealer with them. You 
have probably seen their 
names advertised in maga- 
zines and newspapers: 


1-2-3-4-5. ““Nymco” Sport 
Hats—New York Manufac- 


turing Co. 


6. ““Tour Rain” Utility Coat— 


H. Goldman & Co., Inc. 
. Wrist Watch Bands— 
Jacques Depollier & Son 
8. Cloth Skirt — Any Manu- 
facturer 


9. Serge and Silk Dress—The 


Goldman Costume Co. 


. 


NJ 


10. ““Golflex’’ Suits—Wilkin & 
Adler 


11-12. “Standard” Spats —S. 
Rauh & Company 


13. Dampproof Shoes—13 Shoe 


Manufacturers 


14-15. Cloth Uppers—Any Shoe 
Manufacturer 


16. Parasols—Any Parasol Man- 
ufacturer 


17. Coat—Any Manufacturer 


The custom tailor in your city who shows 
Bruner Woolen Company’s fabrics can 
supply the ‘‘Cravenette’’ finish on the 
clothes you order from him. 
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MEN 


In Answer to the Oft-Asked Question: 
“Why Do You Not Have Just One Page 


for Men in The Home Journal ?” 
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ECENTLY my attention was drawn to 
the affairs of a county near one of our 
large cities. It was settled a long time 

ago. The base of the population—a farming 
population is of old Revolutionary stock 
Many of the farms have been in the same fam 
ilies for generations, and most of the villages 
and hamlets bear the same names that they 
bore when the Declaration of Independence 
was signed. But of recent years there has 
been an influx of wealthy people, who have 
changed the superficial aspect of the county, 
and its intimate structure has been far more 
radically changed by the coming in of succes- 
sive waves of immigrants: German and Irish 
fifty years ago; then Jews, Poles and Italians. 


A Picture of Many a County 
Near Our Large Cities 


Sh. rich are for the most part composed of 
persons who have made fortunes in the big 
cities. They offer a set of problems by them 
selves. They do not strike their roots into the 
soil. There are some men, and a larger number 
of women, who have begun to count in the 


} 


community life; but as yet most of them, al 
though they build very expensive houses, flit 
from them almost as if they were summer 
hotels, and bear to the county much the rela 
tion that air plants bear to a tree. 

The real people of the county, those who will 
be the ancestors of the men and women living 
in it half a century hence, are the men who 
work on the soil or on the railroads or in the 


] 


villages. These are drawn partly from the ok 


y irom the st k of tt 





ve 
W I k 

rom bei model tt yt ve 

» Dad as the people oi the sp Kiver poe 

seem to be. It is at least open to questi 


whether in the essential things we have gon: 


littke forward or a little backward during the 





last couple of generations. Our chief trouble 


have been due to the fact that we have shared i 

the general American experiment of attempting 
to apply the boastful Jeffersonian system, or 
rather no system, of mere individualism 

which worked at all only when the conditions 
of race and surroundings were exceptional 
to conditions sufficiently complicated to insure 
failure. We went on the theory that each man 
could be a law unto himself, and owed no seri 
ous duty to anyone else, and that the only 


+¢ } 


work we shared in common was _ politics 
which we treated not as a seri om nity 
effort, but as an amusing and exhil t 


rather dirty game 


The result was not wholly 





regards the or the immigrant 


When Life Gets Gray 


for the Small Community Native 


Now the natives found that for many of 
4 N them life was growing gradually grayer 
and less worth while 
whatever to be foundin any material shortcom 
ings. The person who thinks all troubles are 
due to economic reasons will not be justified 
by our community experiences. It is easy to 
demonstrate that materially our people have 
been better off in the way of opportunity and 
surroundings than were their grandfathers 
They formerly included a large proportion of 
landowners; and land was rising in value 
Farming was a basic industry, and there were 
much oystering and fishing; and its growing 
railroad facilities made it easier to market the 
crops, eggs, chickens and sea food, while the 
prices tended to rise. 
was easier to obtain and higher paid; and i 
dustries grew a little 

| ' 


no violent lawlessness; the 


here was no reason 


The villages grew; work 
more diverse 
pacifist and the 
materialist saw their theories practically a 
plied Yet a considerable section of the peor 

tended to slip back rather than advance 


The Small Community Men 


Who are its Leaders 


‘Lo causes for this partial retrogression 
were not material. They were spiritual 
They were materiai only in so far as the soul 
failed to master and make use of the body. This 
is shown by the fact that plenty of individuals 
fitted themselves to the new conditions, throve, 
and now stand among the community leaders 
socially, industrially, politically. I could men- 
tion such families by the score: The man who 
with shrewd caution turned his farm into a 
thoroughly modern, up-to-date, practically 
paying acreage which produced what the city 
needed; the oysterman who was foresighted 


4) 











and energetic and thrifty, and now is twice as 
well off as was his father in the same business; 
the farmer who studied scientifically and 
turned his farm into nursery gardens; the enter 
prising village dweller who turned a dwindling 
livery-stable business into a thriving automo 
bile business, and runs a first-class garage —in 
addition to occupying a leading position in the 
local fire department and being the head or 
ganizer of the Boy Scout organization that has 
been raised in connection with his church; the 
lawyer who has risen high at the bar; the 
banker, whose bank, and the doctor, whose 
practice, have advanced with the times. 


Those Who Fall by the Wayside 
in Confusing Glitter With Gold 


] UT a large number fell by the wayside. The 

things that had formerly made them happy 
and contented seemed trivial and unsatisfac- 
tory when compared with the glittering joys 
they glimpsed in the bigger world, and they 
did not have the good sense and trained self 
respect necessary to understand that these joys 
were largely mere glitter. Some families di 


out they became dispirited and dwindled 








as some savages do when forced into con 


tact with 
ig, energetic young men were at 





va 
hustling new civilization 


a 
he push gi 
tracted by the possibilities that the city held, 


both in the way of larger opportunity and of 
sheer gambling and excitement. The farmers 
girls saw the daughters of the summer residents 
not only enjoying much that came from refine 

, Y | } ? 








ent and knowledge—which would have bee 
\ 
i t Lov gher ite 

1 } } hat x ] ver th r} 

ward fe that was actually lowe 1ithoug! 
nore expensive. In addition to who 
improved his tarm solid itt ri 

} «eee } Te ; h 
andgused the money to advantage in another 
larn r business he knew and could manage, so 

t make his work more productive, ther« 


were too many farmers who treated the money 
they got from the enhanced value of property 
either as a warrant for stopping all work or else 
as a fund which they put into some get-rich 


and promptly lost 


quick experiment 


When the Farmer 
Gets Beyond His Depth 


()' THE fi went 
live in \ rite 

one ol the y tow! 
where their mem 





‘ lives art 
not one whit more edifying, and are even less 
satisfying, than those of the more wealthy 


members of the class. 


invest their money ir 


Others were tempted to 

some business which 
promised quick returns at the cost of small 
nd most of these lost what 
, and were left worse off than 
I have in mind one such man, a hard 


physical labor; a 
they had received 
before 





working farmer, who sold his farm at a large 
profit to a nt from the city, 
moved into the nearest big village, invested his 
money in a moving-picture theater under the 
guidance of an astute-tongued and flashy per 
son from the same city, lost it, and is now work 
ing as a gardener for another summer resident 
The young men who worked with their hands 
found the work better paid and more plentiful 
than in the days of their fathers; but also found 
many more temptations and, in addition, felt 
that there was more social discrimination 
against them than formerly —although, by the 
way, only ignorant outsiders believe that there 


summer resid 





re no social distinct ns illage and ntt 
1ety and tended t« riit away 


When the False Spiritual Note 


Comes Into a Community 


N SOME of the communities a little off the 

beaten track there was a very distinct tend 
ency to produce the type of *‘ poor white”’ with 
which the South has made us familiar. More 
over, there were families or small groups even 
in the generally prosperous and go-ahead sec 
tions, in which this same tendency showed it 
self. A potent source of retrogression in such 
families was the loss of church connections 
The“ village atheist’ type,and his more sophis 
ticatedbrotherofthebigcities, whoregardthem 
selves as particularly smart, cynical, worldly 
wise creatures when they rail at churches and 
churchgoing, would do well to consider the 
sagging back which takes place in these 
county communities when the church atrophies 








I know family after family where the abandon 
ment of churchgoing, of church connections, of 
church activities, has been accompanied and 
followed by a general relaxation of fiber, a grow 
ing slackness in work and play, a tendency to 
let the home run down and to become shiftless 
in labor. No other interests have taken the 
place; the keen edge of enjoyment has bee 
blunted at the same time that the 
energetic work has fallen off. 

Exactly how large these various classes are I 
cannot say. Nor is it important; for it is cer 
tain that the proportion that has lagged be- 
hind is needlessly large; and it is to a very 
great extent due to the spirit of mere individ 
ualism, to the failure in community effort and 
feeling of community responsibility. 


power of 


Where the Immigrant Fails of 
Becoming a Part of the Community 


MONG the immigrants there has been a 
4% similar lack of community responsibility 
Until recently nothing whatever was done for 
the immigrant He drifted in or out as |} 
chose, worked for what he could get, and lived 
If the padrone brought him in by 
droves and housed him in labor camps rather 
less attractive th I gsty, w 
that was nobody s business Nobody protected 
the immigrant from rascality or shielded hin 
from contemptuous and insulting indifference 
Nor, if he developed criminal tendencies, did 
anyone effectively hunt him 
ish him; for our police force was of the u 


tterly ineffective type characteristic of Amer- 


as he ( ould 


I 
the average f 





down and pun 











y district Under the mparative 
( 
| g 
rick yard rsmailraliway ce 

g ually grew into substantial similarity wit 
their neighbor ingled with them, and fr 
quently intermarried with them Among the 
substantial citizer the community leader 
there are now a fair proportion of the sons ar 


ndsons of men and women who, half a cen 
tury ago or over, came hither from Germany 
or Ireland. The Poles and Italians are their 
present-day successors in the rough, unskilled 
kinds of laborers’ work. They are more igno 
rant, and at first find it harder to learn Exglist 
they tend to herd together, without intimade 


ontact with the rest of the c 





m nit ‘ 
with few or no ci ing or Americanizing 
fluence 

The New Order of Things 
for the New American Citizen 
TNTIL recently little organized 
made to reach these immigrants and give 
them a hand upward. Almost the only Amer 


icanizing institution was the public scl 
But it was quite i 
possible that the schools could supply all that 
home It has become 
nt that other agencies 


supplement the work of the 


rhis did admirable wor} 


was lacking in the 
creasingly evide 
reénforce and 
schools 


} 


has bee a growl 





Of recent yez 
realization of this need; in other words, a grow 
ing recognition of the fact that there must he 
organized effort not only to help the fallen 
life’s struggle, but to help forward those w} 
tend to lag inthe rear. The need of individua 
effort and initiative is as great asever. But it 
must be supplemented by community action 
and by group action within the community 


Sometimes old agencies can be used by being 
brought abreast of modern needs. Sometimes 
entirely new agencies must be brought 


Where the Church 
Enters Into the Community Lifé 


hurct s heing 


thie hurch is bei 
tant factor in life 


which this i 


lg again ma lr 
Most of the churche 


rue work more or less al 





tutional lines. The regular work of the congre 
gation and the Sunday school is being sup 
planted by many activities of which the paris} 


house is the center or in which the clergymai 
is the leading figure 
clubs, for men or women, old folks or young 
folks, furnish most valuableagencies. One prime 
need is to provide healthful entertainment. The 
extent to which this can go must depend upor 
the conditions in each case, including the tem 
per of the community —for things innocent i 
themselves may be twisted to a harmful end, or, 
on the other hand may give dire offense to good 
people whose conventions are offended 

But we should always war against that igno 
rant and gloomy asceticism which regards all 


Guilds and societies and 
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happiness as wrong. There are actually clergy- 


men who war against lay music and singing 


and the reby strengthen the powers ol vice and 


make virtue not only obnoxious but ridik 


Musical festivals should, of « ree} 4 F 

aged in every way In not a few parish | se 

dancing is now encouraged: « where thi 
es nott rreatly sl or ‘ 

the result is certainly benefici 

ind young men d der ¢ ® 

surroundings inste { bei ve ; 





their pleasure in places of peril 


Where Different Elements 
Work Together 


N ONE community of which I know profes 
sional baseball and ** movie”’ 


shows as a paid 
business were permitted on Sunday with dis 
astrous results. In another community very 
marked improvement followed on the habit of 

















encouraging the boys and young men to go off 
for ball games to some fields half a mi 
from the \ t a time whe t he 
were The « sufferers were the 
Linnnun aes Be ; 
Keepers Rai D i , gs ys 
The et Soci +} ; a tice 
by chur } ii ot 
nind tk S ts arel t ‘ é tl 
ser s work i 
Incidentally sp ke ther « tl 
which en forget themselves i ticking 
eco hacia most potent fect i 
th fr nd Amer the | 
ticipants If « loyer er é 
é t 
: ‘ 
= 1+ 


The Young Men’s Christian A 


ciation as a Community I ict 


ee s Christ \ss 


| ¥ 
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much rt B > t it 1s lready 
doing much for t! xt generation. It teaches 
self help and pow t th others 
it removes wal s, timidity and sel 

distrust; it insist elf-respect, and also on 
thoughtfulness for others, and on alert and 
ready obedience It trains in morals and 
phy sical hardihood. It fits the boys to get 


ife by putting all they possibly 
re valuable 


much out of 
can into life; and there is no n 
lesson for boy or man 
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Surprising Little Things 

















>|] MAN Made a Bet with a 
friend that he could go into 
the Billingsgate fish market 
in London and put one 
of the well-known loud 
mouthed fishwomen in a rage 

‘|| without saying a word that 

a | she could understand. The 
}man commenced by silently 

} indicating with his nose that 

her fish had passed the fresh stage. The Billings 
gate lady attack. The 
man ans article, ma’am.” 
1 yourself, you villain.” 


at once made a 
“*Vou’re 
No more an article that 
““You are a noun, we ‘You—you 
tammered the woman, choking with rage at 
a list of titles she could not understand. ‘‘ You 
are a pronoun.” The beldam shook her fist in 
speechless rage. ‘‘ You are a verb—an adverb 
an adjective—a conjunction—a preposition 
an interjection!’’ suddenly continued the man. 
The nine parts of speech completely conquered 
the old woman, and she dumped herself down 
in the mud, crying with rage at being thus 
‘“‘blackguarded”’ in a set of unknown terms 
which, not understanding, she could not answer. 


verbal 
wered 


smal 


a a a ae 


The Modern Safe Burglar has his improve 
ments, like any business man. When the safe he 
desires to burgle stands in view through a win 
dow, he rolls it elsewhere in the room while the 
policeman patrolling outside is elsewhere on his 
beat, and substitutes in its position a dummy 
afe, made of cardboard, like a Then he 
away from 


creen 
burgles the real safe at 
prying 


his leisure, 
eyes 

; ar oe a oe 
It is a Curious Fact That Accidents in indus- 
trial plants occur, mostly, between nine and nine 
fifty-nine in the morning, and between 
and three-fifty-nine in the afternoon. 
the discovery of the safety 
ny alter a yeal 


three 
This is 
director of a large 

More ver 


point of the year in his st 


I 


i han a 


What Fresh Air Really Means, 1 
but in practice, wa rec 
Detroit Board of Health 
knowing it, the f of the 


one of the schools were 


ot in theory 


ently proved by the 


Without the tea 
ventilating system of 


stopped 


cher 


In twenty mir 

complained that the school wa 
cold, and the temperature had to be raised from 
sixty-eigl t five degrees the 
cold feeling disappe ired In forty minute a 
number of pupils complained of headache and 
in an hour five students had to be home 

Phe tarted, i 


tes all complaints ceased 


utes the pupils 


seventy before 


sent 


fans were then 


1 min 
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Tea Drinking is Chinese ji 

hink, don’t you? Well, it isi 


nally used in Chir 


corrective 


i solely in: 
for bad wate 

saw 
be 


in it its possibi 


At first te 


Lime 


Yo a So ae 
Ethel Barrymore Was Brushing her lit 
hair It ‘crackled,’ and the tot 
her mother why it did 
Why, dear, you ive 
explained the 
isn’t that funny 
Ethel. ‘‘ I have electricity 


ther |} 


girl 


electricity i 


ictre 


l her st 
, a ee tr ae 
That Lord Kitchener is Alive 
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1! e Nal ot the 


1] 
German Wiil 


np of 


1 Camp 


Kitchene 
le nds color 


oe ie 
When Folks Speak of Herbert Hoover 
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There Was a Japanese, way 


ainly a pro] 











THIS PAGE AND THE “DOG” 


[7 MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 

has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “tried out” —just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog” before he ventures into the big city with it. 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. Upon me are tried many things that 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
Of course they may be right, these Editors. 
times when even a “dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show 


like are to me very interesting. 


some of my scraps. 





I am the “dog” in The 


Still there are 











The Early Christians Believed that to pre- 
pare the departed for the morning of resurrec- 
tion they should be placed in the grave with 
heads to the west, ready to face the rising sun. 
This idea has sufvived until now, as any old 
cemetery and some modern ones will testify. 


xXXXX 


To Put Chinese Into Shorthand is a Feat, for 
the Chinese characters do not represent sounds 
but ideas. While the character for a given idea 
is always the same, the name of the character, or 
the spoken word for it, may and usually does 
differ in different parts of China. In one case 
the same syllable of sound may have as many as 
nine different meanings, depending on the tone 
in which it is spoken. But now a Chinaman 
has devised a stenography that completely dis 
cards Chinese characters, and the inventor 
claims he has written as many as 140 words a 
minute. Previous which have not 
proved successful, have been incomplete or re 
quired a knowledge of the English language 


systems, 


a a a a ae 
Charles Lamb Was Once Asked to say grace 


atad er He surprised, and aske 
Is ther minister presé¢ 


+} 
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Isn’t it Funny How We Write 


herewith,’ for if it is inclosed it mus 
with. Or | ‘later on, 

, Or 
ive stood down? Or ‘‘she sat ¢ 
ild she 


how CO | 
hung her head down fancy 


lay down 
r head up. Or ‘He wrote down the word 


how could he write up? And so on, and so on. 


a aacan 

It is a Curious Fact that so many immigrants 

do not bring their Bibles with them, but buy 
them when they reach w York In or 

for instance— 1915 (a bad 


sible 


ition 
n New ¥ 


5000 


to the war the 
$400 in Chir 
early 11,000 1 


Russian, ove 


5000 1 
10,000 
18.000 1 oli ’ nd 


100,000 1 Italian 


a ae Ae toe 

A Man Who Lived in Massachusetts or 
Jersey, not long ago 
ars and a half longer than a man wl 
England But Che man in 
now has the slighter advantage We 
that they are slower in England, but 
getting longer life through it, while we 
I tates are getting Ju tine 


verlasting hi 


Ne W 
three 
10 lived in 
England 
may 


to live 
} 


; h id a chance 
ho more 
they 
opposite 
iste 
o-oo 
A California Bookseller wa 
of Winston (¢ 


elling 


a great admirer 
hurchill’s novels and had a record 
an enormous number of the novelist 
So when the author visited the city he 
ked a friend to take him to the bookstore and 
introduce When he was in 
oticed that the bookseller 
y at him, after a talk, as the 
ces were getting longer and more embarra 
to the bookseller: 


And now tl 


books 


him to his admirer 
juced Churchill 
P= 


] 
ed Curiousi 


and, 


I 
a fe ae ae 4 
The Trouble With Neat Sayings i 


nearly iiway ( 


ae ee 
They Conduct ‘‘ Movie’’ Shows in China dif 


tly than we do here, andi 
movie I ire 

an He has 80 of them Many of his 

hold fifteen thousand spectators, but 

i few of the Chinese sit down when viewing 

the pictures. Those 


hity cents a seat 


cidentally nearly 
ontrolled by an 


who do 


pay one dollar and 
Ihe others stand like a crowd 
in front of a baseball score board. The‘ movie 
there were seats for all he could 
ret his audiences out They d stay sitting 


d of 


man says u 


tarvation 


Here is a Good Bible Search for anyone who 
is so inclined. A Boston clergyman wanted to 
tell his mother of something important that had 
happened to him, and sent this message to her: 


From sweet Isaiah's sacred song, ninth chapter and 
verse six, 

First thirteen words please take, and then the fol- 
lowing affix: 

From Genesis, the thirty-fifth, verse seventeen, no 
more, 

Then add verse twenty-six of Kings, book second, 
chapter four; 

The last two verses, chapter first, first 
Samuel, 

And you will learn what, 


son bete 


book of 


on that day, loving 


your 


What happened to him? 


xXXXX 


‘Indian Summer’’ is Not So American as it 
sounds iliar to 
America. The familiar period of unduly warm, 
hazy days in October or November is known 
and recognized all over the world, though under 
different names. In England it is ‘St. Luke’s 
summer” when it occurs in October, and ‘St 
Martin’s”’ if in November. In Wales it is “ 
Michael’s the French, like the Er 


That is, it is not exclusively pect 


while 


I I 
I} ¢ 
| i 


a a ee 
The First Census in the United States filled 
a little 
quired more tl 


40,000 page 


book of 56 pages The last census re 
100 volume 
ee ie ae 
When William J. Bryan made one of h 
earliest speeches his mother was present and he 
the 


iS 


girded up his eloquence particularly for 
When he finished he asked: 

‘“Well, mother, what did you 
Why, William, 


if 1) on ri t 


occasion. 
think of it 


quietly wered 


XXXXX 
The Cow May Lose Her Job if a new 


inced in England 

By this process, iti 

the same 
Phe 

peanuts, Soy beans, Sugar, 
salts The 

claim, may be condensed and 


or dried and sold as powder 


pro 


ist anno proves a comm 


succes claimed, a pri 


which is chemically milk can 


made mechanically materials used 
water and 
mineral milk so produced, the 
ventors 
tins, 
may 
nut 
oured for cheese or other purpose 
tion of lactic acid bacteria. As if 
sufficiently insulting to ce 
that the materials left after 


‘milk be fed to cow 


sold in 
| en cream 
be added in the form of cox 


onut or other 


fats, and the machine-made 


: a a a ae 
Thousands Have Been Puzzled by the catch 
phrase ‘‘ Manners make the man.” 
realizes that mere 
Yet the ¢ xpre 


1! 
all Know 


For anyone 
nanners cannot make 


lived 


ima 
ssion has 


a ae, a 
You 


ire 


Think Th 


ide of he 


at the Buttons 


rn or bone, d 


A aan 

Thomas B. Reed Was Very Stout and much « 
his avoirdupols was in One day he 
haberdashery 


I 
his neck 
Washington 
asked for collars 
‘What size, ” asked the salesman 
‘* Nineteen, ’ answered the Speake A 
““You will get those three doors below,’ 


the salesman 


went into a and 


please . 


said 
Reed went, and found himself in front of a 


harness store 


An Artist ‘‘FixedUp’’ anOld Belgian Church, 
and rendered a bill for a lump sum. The church 
committee refused to pay it, and asked for an 
itemized account. They got it: 


To correcting Ten Commandments 

Embellishing Pontius Pilate and 
new ribbon on his hat ‘ : 

Putting new tail on rooster of Saint Peter 
and mending his coat . 

Repluming and regilding wing of Guardian 
Angel 

Washing servant of high priest and putting 
carmine on his cheeks 

Renewing heaven, adj 
cleaning up the 


. . $ 3.12 
putting 
3.02 


3.20 


isting the stars, and 

moon 

Touching up Purgatory and restoring lost 
souls ee: 

Taking spots off son of Tobias 

Putting earrings in Sarah's ears 

Brightening up flames of hell, putting new 
tail on the devil, cleaning left hoof, and 
doing several odd jobs for the damned 

Rebordering the robes of Herod and adjust- 
ing his wig ee ea a ee 

Cleaning Balaam’s ass and putting new 
shoes on him , . — 

Putting new stone in David's sling, enlarg- 
ing head of Goliath, and extending Saul’s 
_ FERS eee ne Cree 

Decorating Noah's ark and putting new 
head on Shem. ror ar at 

Mending shirt of prodigal son and cleaning 
his ear , 


Total ; 
A a oh © 
English as She is Spoke is very funny some- 
times. You can spell wrong and be read, and it 
would sound all right. For instance: 


\ rite suite 
with 


as eh dear. 


little boy, the sun of a grate kernel 
| e up the rode swift 
stoppe 
I His tow hurt hymn, and 
He was two tired to raze his fare 

il face. A feint mown of pane rows from his lips. 
The made who herd the belle was about to pair a 
pare, but she through it down and ran with all her 
mite, for fear her guessed would not weight. Butt, 
whe he saw the little won, tiers stood in her e3 

} 1 ‘ 


a rough about his CK, 
After iyme 
and wrang the belle 
he kneaded wrest 


d at a gnu 
house 


nh sne yes 


| 


le yew lye 
Know he said, ‘‘I ar 


IL we 


Ya ee ie ae 
How the Word ‘‘ Tip’’ Came to Be has often 
n questioned But dates 
ce which had 
the doors Upon 
i.» 
As the cus- 
dropped coins 


rhis « 


boxes bes 


the tr 
tne [ 


ie origin 


pit ec ouses 


each box were engraved the letters * 
meaning ‘To Insure Promptness 
tomers passed the boxes they 

into them for the waiters 


spread 


ustom soon 


ime popular 
with the wait 


a a 
Money Prize Was Offered several 


the R i Government to any 


A Large 


a ae a ae 4 

When Will the War End ? 
ind wish we did know ; 

sn does KNO it out 
Begin with 

1 the alphabet; 
the other let 


w, and here i 


Phe word Kaiser ha 


11 before 6 
KAISER 


116; 


116 
16 
VO 
196 
St 


186 
666 


Fish id the thirteenth 
the 4th, 5th and 18th 
you will be startled to find the ex 
the ending of the 


Now, then, says Mr 
hapter of 
verses, and 


Revelations 


act date of war 


Sananh 


news 


When Benjamin Franklin Started a 
t I va that it 


per in Philadelphi e was warned 


San a 


Chicago Belonged to Spain Once. It wa 
few months in 1783, when an expedition trom 

he site of Fort Dearborn 
nire the 


ape Horn 


n extended trom the 


oe i ie ae 
Mark Twain Had a Protege who wrote him 


one day that she wa 
her back, advising her to buy a certain 
magnetic health belt After she had worn the 
belt for a few days the girl wrote the hi rict 


not feeling well; so he 


wrote 


I bought 


me a bit 


one of those belts, but it did Ip 


By wire back came the answer 


It helped me. I own stock in the com 


SAMUEL L. Cl 


pe Offa Do 
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